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Burch Line 2f ns serena 


If It’s Any Kind of a Tent or Anything to 
Insure Comfort in Camp, It’s the Burch Line 





We have been making tents and studying the needs of campers for nearly a 

Catalog third of a century. Our big factory is out here in the West where thousands 
M iled know just what to take camping, and what makes good. We make many special 
al Burch Tents, but can make any kind to order. Before you buy camp equipment, 


Free write to us. 


Just send your name and address. 
Burch Catalog tells about many F B h Mf 
different Tents, Camp Furniture, - 4 urc g. Co. 


Touring Needs, the Burch Beds, 


etc. Write now. 132 Burch Building, Pueblo, Colo. 
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WARNING! 


The Scourge of the 
Grouse is the Goshawk 

















He is not a high-flying hawk or one that 
| perches in trees in plain sight. From the 
fe concealment of hemlock or pine this blue 
darter, panther of the air, springs upon his 
prey. While a denizen of the Far North, 
this hawk in certain winters goes as 


far south as the mountains of 


=) 







Mexico. 


a : 
te PREP, 


Do you want closed 
seasons on ~~ part- 
ridge,” “pheasants,” 
and other members 
of the grouse family? If not, now is the time for game 
commissions, game protective associations and sportsmen to make plans against the goshawk. 

Once in about every ten years a rabbit plaguc sweeps the North, and most of the varying hares 
die of disease. Deprived of this source of food, the goshawks and winged vermin of Northern 
Canada and Alaska first clean out the local ptarmigan and grouse and then sweep southward to 
prey on the grouse beyond their accustomed range. 

In competition with localized vermin they accomplish fearful ravages, and the grouse almost 
disappear not only from favorite shooting covers, but also from the great sanctuaries where guns 
are never fired. This is a case where game refuges fail in their object. If the raid of the northern 
vermin is not concertedly and effectively met, closed seasons will have to be established to avoid 
complete extermination of the grouse. No one can say with certainty when the next invasion will 
come—it may be this winter, it may be next. The only sure thing is that it is coming soon. 


Do your part by preparing for it and also by joining the Sportsmen’s National Organization. 








{ THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
| American Game Protective Association, (Abbreviated) 


| 
Woolworth Building, New York City I believe that a sportsman should | 
Gentlemen: 1. Never in sport endanger human life. 
5 Gee & COON fom S. a cc eiclitedcuwesnned to cover 2. Never kill wantonly or needlessly or_ brutally. 
dues of $1 and subscription to the magazine checked 3. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better 
below for one year, beginning (at once) (at the ex- laws, and uphold the law-enforcing authorities. 
| DPpiration of my present membership). 4. Respect the rights of farmers and property owners, | 
Price, including and also their feelings. 


One Year’s Member- Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 





Regular shipin American 6. Never be a fish-hog. . 
Subscription Game Protective 7. Discourage the killing of game for commercial 
Publication. Price. Association. purposes by refusing to purchase trophies. 
Field and Stream......... $2.50 $3.00 8. Study and record the natural history of game 
Michigan Sportsman ..... 1.50 2.00 species in the interest of science. | 
Outdoor TAlG. .... cccscesss sc 2.00 2.50 9. Love Nature and its denizens, and be a gentleman. | 
Outers’ Recreation ....... 2.50 3.00 
Sportsmen’s Review (Wkly) 3.00 3.50 MR, hia oe eros the aaa Cea e eed aee ae etens 
Draw circle around publication wanted. 
If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you REG! 6x5 Covcs bons Oe bt dne antes cuca dadetedeudda | 
indicate and wish to renew for one year from the ex- 
| Piration of your subscription. please mention that fact. [| == = == ee eeeeesecreecscecerecceerereseccccees 
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Our outfit that made the trip to Goodland, Kans., in 1898. 


Billy Sweet. 


The dogs shown are Babazoun puppies. 


Left to right—Sig Meiton, Grant Cochran, Tom Drummond, Will Prey, Abe Melton, 
(Photo by Rogers.) 


Coursing In the Good Old Days 


‘OURSING is a sport that dates away 
back yonder in the aisles of time, long 
before it became one of the best loved pas- 
times in the short grass country. Whether 
it is of British origin, and Lord Helpus first 
coursed hares with hounds, is of small mo- 
ment except to the nut who likes to gallop 
abi in a thrilling sprint after historical 
icts. 

Among those who delighted in a scramble 
after johnrabbits on the one-time great 
plains was America’s famous cavalry leader, 
General George Armstrong Custer. Prob- 
ably the best hounds on the plains at that 
time were owned by this brilliant, strenuous 
fighter, who met his fate on the Little Big 
Horn thru no fault of his own, no lack of 
foresight or strategical ability that could be 
harged against him. General Custer de- 
ighted in the chase and unhesitatingly sent 
his splendid hounds after antelope and 

olves, as well as jacks. And many were 
the happy times he had with his hard fight- 

¢ speed merchants. 

Nine years after the gallant Custer was 

lled on the Little Big Horn a white horde 

rifted west, a gigantic army that peopled 

e short grass eountry in one season—the 

reat homestead movement of 1885. And 

aong those who left their happy homes in 

e Midwest was an outfit of four men, four 

irses, two dogs, a shotgun, a revolver and 

_ Moline wagon loaded with some grub, 

‘ankets, etc. Two of the he-folks were 

ill in their teens and one of the dogs was 


Billy Bowlegs 


A reminiscent story of the time of General 
Custer, and of the years directly following 
his death, when the sport of coursing offered 
one means of diversion in the grim lives of 
those pioneers who were pushing back our 
frontiers and holding them. 











a greyhound; the shotgun was a side-lever 
affair that rattled like a modern Lizzie, and 
the other dog was a fighting fool; the re- 
volver was a Remington .32 rim-fire. If I 
had it now I wouldn’t trade it for a sand- 
hill farm, and I’ve seen some sandhill farms 
that were easily worth 10 cents an acre. 
Of money we had little, but of exuberant 
health and bounding vitality the dogs had 
nothing on us two youngsters. After we got 
out into Western Iowa (where every day 
gave us ducks, curlew and prairie chickens), 
we were so happy that occasionally we just 
had to bark a little or bust—and the dogs 
barked with us. My, what happy days— 
those glad, golden days of guileless youth! 

By and by we came to Sioux City, and 
there we found one more river for us to 
cross, which we did on a ferryboat. I’ve 
forgotten the name of the river, but the 
captain of the water wagon was an Irishman 
named Ole Anderson, and he fell in love 
with our greyhound. Said he had a nephew 


over in Nebraska who needed just such a 
hopalong, and would we sell the cream- 
colored beast? We would not. And while 
we knew Jerry (the greyhound) was an 
awful lemon, still we wanted to see him 
racing after something besides the wagon, 
with a farm dog breaking its neck to close 
with the yellow streak. And when Jerry got 
close enough he always yelled to Bruin (the 
fighting fool) to come out and tear the 
cussed shepherd’s head off. And Bruin, 
grand old Bruin, he’d ramble out in a soft, 
pussyfoot fox-trot, head carried low, his two 
big eyes lit up with the battle glare, and 
when the belligerent shep glimpsed Bruin, 
it was really funny to see the farmer dig 
his toenails into the sod in a mad effort to 
stop muy pronto. Well, he might put on 
brakes, for opposing him was a famous fight- 
ing dog, a canine lad who weighed 110 
pounds, and in all his life never felt the 
sting of defeat. So Jerry played the game 
with a light heart and actually hunted 
trouble, well knowing his speed and Bruin’s 
iron jaws were a winning combination. 

We didn’t sell Jerry, and we did have 
some fun watching him after jacks in 
Nebraska. Our itinerary was elastic, but it 
finally led us west as far as O'Neill in Holt 
County, and from there we drifted south to 
Ord and Arcadia, in Valley County, then 
west to Broken Bow, in Custer County. At 
Broken Bow we were offered some town lots 
for our horses that a few years later, when 
the B. & M. hit the county seat of Custer 
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Top—The end of a chase. 


Center—Coursers in West- 
ern Nebraska, 1890; left to 
right—Billy Sweet, Fred 
Watson, Frank Wood, 
Frank Smith, Dick Shinkle. 


Bottom--Western Nebraska 
coursers in the early ’90s. 


Note coyote in foreground. 
Center pony of the group 
of three in the right back- 


ground is ‘‘Smoke,” one 
grand little saddle horse. 
The chap stretched out at 
ease (fifth from left) is 
Jack McClelan, at that time 
market hunter for the B. 
& M. dining car service. 


County, would have made us some good 
money. The next real town we bumped into 


was North Platte, but before getting there 
we stopped and gave Fort McPherson the 
once over. And that reminds me of Fort 
Hartsuff, a short-grass army post located 
somewhere on our trail between O'Neill and 
North Platte. The road passed the build- 
ings several hundred yards away, so we de- 
cided to give it a regular inspection. Not 
a living soul was there but our outfit, and 
we wandered thru the buildings with pleased 
curiosity. And I remember we commented 
and wondered whether the troopers of Fort 
Hartsuff had any regular Indian scares, 
whether Red Cloud, Spotted Tail, Roman 
Nose or any of the famous chiefs had flung 
their warriors against this tight little army 
post. The entire plant was in excellent re- 
pair (1885), even the “fort” itself (an open 
stockade), entrance to which was thru a 
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stout door and also by way of a ditch that 
passed under the walls. Fort Hartsuff was 
a small cavalry post in the one-time Sioux 
country. 

At North Platte we found a_ thriving 
Western town, the home of Buffalo Bill, 
whose Scout’s Rest Ranch was located west 
of town between the two Platte rivers. 
There were some fine Westerners living 
there in those days. D. A. Baker was sheriff 
and Bob Douglas was one of his deputies; 
Johnny Baker, the cowboy kid with Buffalo 
Bill’s Wild West Show, was, I believe, 
Sheriff Baker’s son* ; Charley McDonald and 
Jim Belton were two of the town’s big men; 
also Maj. Lester Walker, retired from the 
“Dandy Fifth” U. S. cavalry, who owned 
Walker’s ranch, a few miles from North 
Platte. The major was a West Pointer. 
Guy Laing was another regular fellow in 
this man’s town. Guy ran a saloon, and he 





ran it square and clean. Among the free- 
and-easy gents was an hombre named Doc 
Middleton, who was well known in North 
Platte then. So was the Seventh Cavalry, 
which was popular all thru the West. One 
day at North Platte the Seventh staged a 
bit of display that made a hit with the on- 
lookers, which included everyone in the 

Note.—In order to be sure whether Johnny 
Baker was the son of Sheriff Baker, we wrote 


Johnny Baker concerning it, and received a 
prompt response, an extract from which we 
append: “Bob Douglas, whom you mention, 
was a great Westerner, as was also Sheriff 
Baker. It was at North Platte in 1876 where 
I first met Col. Cody. His son, Kit Carson 


Cody, who had just died that fall in Rochester 
N. Y., and the Colonel had moved his family 
back to the West, locating at North Platte 
From ’76 to ’83 I spent most of my time at 
the Cody homestead, and when the Colonel or: 
ganized his Wild-West show in ’83, I joined 
out. I was with him continually from that date 
until he died.” 
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Kentucky Belle, by Ch. Master Rich-Wild Parsley 


town who could get to the camp ground. 
1 don’t know what they called the stuff, but 
the companies were lined up on two sides 
and then the band marched down the center, 
followed by the buglers, and, take it un- 
diluted, those tough old warriors got a regu- 
lar hand from the yaps watching the play— 
and I was one of the yaps. 

A gunsmith named McAvoy lived in 
North Platte then who doctored a sick Win- 
chester for me a year or two later. It was 
a .45-60, Centennial model, with “King’s 
Patent” stamped on the brass carrier block. 
Incidentally, Bill King is the man who in- 
vented the Winchester repeating rifle. The 
old black powder go-getter camped in the 
horse corral thru one of Nebraska’s darling 
blizzards, leaning against the fence, where 
it had been overlooked just before the 70- 
hour atmospheric bellyache hit us. And 
later on the Winchester’s firing pin rusted 
fast. It worked all right on shells that had 
the primer seated pretty deep; on others it 
exploded the shell when the action was 
closed with a snap. Which was an excuse 
to drift into North Platte, and that was 
when I met McAvoy. 

One day in the same good old summer 
time that saw our start, we watched Jerry 
and Bruin tackle the antelope. There were 
plenty of pronghorns in Western Nebraska 
that, year (1885), and this morning we took 
the dogs around a ridge with us, worked up- 
wind toward a little bunch to a point agreed 
on beforehand, and then some friends rode 


directly toward the pronghorns, with the 
object of jumping them toward us. And it 
worked bueno, the antelope swinging past 
us not more than fifty yards away. As they 
passed we let the dogs go, and Jerry closed 
on the antelope so fast it looked as tho they 
had small fear of him. Which proved to be 
the case. But when Bruin began to draw in 
they let out a link, and for nearly a mile 
the sprint was good to look upon. Then the 
outfit raced over the next ridge, and after 
awhile the dogs came trailing back, winded 
and wiser. 

Another time we jumped some antelope 
in a draw, drove right up to them in a 
Schuttler lumber wagon, but they couldn’t 
hear us because of the wind that was blow- 
ing—and that blew every day of the 365 
each year, either from the northwest or the 
southeast. Of all the detestable windy coun- 
tries Western Nebraska and Kansas are it. 
When the pronghorns whistled, the dogs 
raced out like a flash and Bruin almost made 
the grade—wasn’t more than ten feet be- 
hind. Jerry didn’t have guts enough to 
tackle an antelope alone. Not so old Bruin. 
It broke his heart to see that buck so near 
and yet so far. He strained every atom of 
strength to close and yelled to Jerry in be- 
seeching dog talk to grab one—he’d do the 
rest. And that’s as near as they ever came 
to a kill. 

From my own experience I am satisfied 
that a high-class greyhound can outrun an 
antelope; in fact, I believe a purple-bred 








Lord Neversettle-Imp. (Jester—Squirrel) 


greyhound can outrun anything in the 
United States except the fastest of thoro- 
breds. The average horse will jump about 
twenty feet, and a classy greyhound will run 
faster than such a nag every time. Man-o’- 
War averages twenty-six feet. A jackrabbit 
leaps close to a rod when real danger in- 
duces long ears to sail for dear life. Of 
course, you understand a johnrabbit takes 
two or three short jumps and then cuts loose 
a big leap. The long jumps will run from 
twelve to sixteen feet, and how he can rip 
them off! 

After we had settled down to become 
bullionaires farmsteading, we put in some 
mighty happy hours coursing. Our bronks 
were splendid little animals, and our pack 
of greyhounds boasted some grand racing 
blood. One was named Miss Modesty and 
her sire was Dingwall, her dame Kentucky 
Belle, the latter from Roger D. Williams’ 
kennel. Dingwall was one of three hounds 
given to Buffalo Bill by Colonel North of 
England, who at that time was known as 
the nitrate king. Miss Kitten was another 
of the Buffalo Bill greyhounds. The third 
one was a brindle bitch, whose name I have 
forgotten. Another of our pack was a jet 
black bitch named Topsy. Her breeding 
was unknown, but her speed and courage 
was of the highest. I have seen her race 
with dogs like Billie Taylor, sired by Ding- 
wall; also Boal’s Hope and Miss Cody, that 
were the get of Babazoun, and Topsy never 
suffered in comparison. Papoose, a brindle, 




















Bran—a famous staghound 


Mac’s Melody. (Border Ruffian—Brilliant) 
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and Flash, a white and reddish yellow, com- 
pleted our pack of greyhounds, with Old 
Bruin as killer. And, folks, they were there 
with bells on—muffled bells that tolled the 
demise of many a johnrabbit and smart 
coyote. 

I could tell of a thousand impromptu 
coursing meets, little forays that led us out 
onto the broad, flat tableland of Western 
Nebraska, in the days when the Dismal River 
country was a_hunter’s paradise, when 
goose shooting in the cornfields south of the 
South Platte was a twice-a-year event that 
yielded rare sport, and when a dollar was 
worth three of the shrimps now masquerad- 
ing as plunks. All this in the late, lamented 
80s and 790s. 

One day word came to us from some 
ranchers who owned greyhounds that a big 
hunt was being organized to take place near 
the towheads of the South Platte, and would 
we nick in? We would and did, taking with 
us our five dogs, and at the rendezvous we 
found two dozen hunters and nearly a gross 
of dogs. In the South Platte Valley were 
coyotes a-plenty. Part of our outfit was a 
light dray with several empty drygoods 
boxes. These were to hold the pesky var- 
mints, if we could get in quickly enough 
to prevent a kill, and the chariot was called 
the lion wagon. I'll jump ahead enough to 
say that we caught and dumped into the 
empty boxes eleven live coyotes and four 
others were killed. Boy, that was a regular 
trip! 

It was a fine band of gallant gentlemen 
that headed into the big outdoors—forking 
splendid bronchos and followed by a pack 
of magnificent greyhounds and killers. In 
the coyotes’ opinion doubtless we were a 
wild-eyed bunch of dirty gang fighters—and 
maybe they were right. Anyhow, once a 
coyote was jumped that day his only chance 
was a straight away race. If he had the 
speed and headed righty he faded. Other- 
wise the lion wagon for him. As we drew 
in toward the towheads we began jumping 
the gray imps, once having three in action 
at the same time. Only one of these was 
caught, and he made a grand race. He 
headed straight for the river, and his course 
took him directly away from all but a few 
of the great pack. For a moment it looked 
like a clean getaway, then several dogs cut 
in from an angle and a brilliant race was on. 

This big dog coyote laid down to his 
work, skimming the ground like a great gray 
hawk, and back of him, angling in, were 
several dead-game greyhounds. Still back 
of these were half a dozen hunters, their 
bronchos racing at top speed. All of the 
four-legged beasts ran mute, neither coyote 
nor greyhounds wasting any precious breath 
in foolish yawping. But what they failed 
to uncork, the lords of creation supplied in 
a shrill crescendo chorus of “Y-e-e-e-0-0-0!” 
screeched in the same high-pitched yell we 
are told the Johnnyrebs used in the ’60s— 
and the Sioux intoned when every little 
thing was working fine for the copper-colored 
beauts, and victory was a cinch. 

More than thirty years have slipped by 
since that bright November day on the 
South Platte, so I’d better hurry up and nab 
that coyote, or the dogs will be getting 
bushed. He deserved to win, that stout- 
hearted gray one, and only for a dish-faced 
bow-wow probably would. Dish-Face came 
bouncing in from the river, where evidently 
he had been scouting, and when the coyotes 
appeared right in front of him, he took a 
chance. And what a slashing the gray one 
gave him! Agonized dog yells followed for 
an instant, then came a roaring war talk as 
Dish-Face actually ripped in like a killer. 
Of course, he got his needings pronto, but 
all this took time, and before the little wolf 
could get into full stride again a lean black 
streak closed with dazzling speed and the 
coyote was thrown tail over tincup. Good 
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From General Custer’s book, “Life on the 
Plains.” As he appeared in 1867 
old Topsy! What she didn’t know about 


flopping a coyote at top speed few dogs 
could tell her. Wonderful speed, gallant 
heart and a wise, cunning old head—that 
was Topsy. : 

Did you ever ride close up to racing grey- 
hounds and their prey? Whether it is john- 
rabbit or coyote, there’s a whale of a kick 
in sprinting your bronk close enough to 
watch the inside stuff pulled by pursued 
and pursuers. When Topsy spilled that big 
he-coyote, the gray one was as good as 
caught, for that pause gave the other dogs 
their chance, and in a jiffy they had the 
little wolf in a pocket, one on each side, 
and right at his tail was Topsy. The coyote 
made a desperate sprint and so did the grey- 
hounds. An instant later the four-legged 
quartet was piled up in a big melee. One 
of the killers managed to get in by this 
time, and then we raced up, piled off our 
bronks and rushed in to save the gray one. 
With three of us on the job it didn’t take 
long to beat off the dogs, step on the wild 
one’s neck, force a stick into his mouth and 
tie it there by passing the whang leather 
around his neck. Then we picked him up 
and handed him to one of the boys who had 
mounted. He took the prairie scamp in his 
arms and we rode in triumph to the lion 
wagon, letting the whole world know we 
were on our way. 














No, this is not a mounted head; it 
(Photo by Drummond.) 


El coyote. 
is the real thing alive. 


Our trail that day took us a few mile 
from Alkali, or Lodge Pole, I’ve forgotten 
which. Both were flag stations on the Unio: 
Pacific about twenty miles west of Nort! 
Platte. After lunch, which was downed i) 
the lee of a towhead to escape the ever 
present wind, we drifted toward home, and 
as the time approached when the proletariat 
eats supper, we found ourselves about a half 
mile from our own home town. Then a wild 
voice chanted “Yip, yip, y-e-e-e-o-o-o!” And, 
boy, they were off to a flying start, every 
bronk sprinting his best and each rider 
warbling lustily. Sure-lee it was a grand 
little pasear—and if you happen to meet any 
of the boys who were on that famous foray 
they’ll tell you it was one swell outing. 

In those days there were a number of 
coursing clubs in the West, and some won- 
derfully interesting meets were held. Great 
Bend, Kans., for a number of years was 
famous for its coursing meets, and _ later 
Goodland, Kans., got into the game. 
Wichita, Winfield and Leoti were other Jay- 
hawker towns that liked to see dogs sprint 
after johnrabbits. Huron, S. D., saw some 
excellent coursing, and at all of these meets 
the money returns were fair, all things con- 
sidered. The 90s saw the pastime at its 
best, when men of all classes indulged in 
this one-time Western sport. And the grey- 
hounds they owned and raced were bred in 
the purple, descending from the best grey- 
hound blood of England. 

Among those who followed the sport in 
the old days were: H. C. Lowe, Lawrence, 
Kans.; A. C. Bradbury, Dover Plains, N. Y.; 
E. H. Mulcaster, Fox Lake, Wis.; D. C. 
Luse, Great Bend, Kans.; Bartels brothers, 
Denver, Colo.; S. W. Viddler, Colorado 
Springs; E. H. Shaw, Wallace, Neb.; Dr. 
G. Irwin, Topeka, Kans.; Dr. Q. Van Hum- 
mell, Indianapolis; J. R. Cochran, Winfield, 
Kans.; W. N. Sweet, Wallace, Neb.; Ralph 
Taylor, Denver; J. Herbert Watson, Brook- 
lyn; “Uncle Charley” Barrow, Colorado 
Springs; Walter Cecil Cox, Denver; Basil 
Hayman, American Field; George Dayton, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Tom Drummond, Wallace, 
Neb. 

Several of these men have traveled over 
the one-way trail, among them H. C. Lowe, 
E. H. Mulcaster, “Dutch Bartels,” Dr. Q. 
Van Hummell and doubtless some others. 

H. C. Lowe was an Englishman and a 
mighty fine type, whose dogs were famous 
in all America in those days. The get of 
his Lord Neversettle-White Lips, also Lord 
Neversettle-Partera, were in tremendous 
vogue, and until Buffalo. Bill came back 
from Europe with his three hounds, the 
Lowe dogs were in a class by themselves. 
With the advent of the Dingwall-Miss Kitten 
blood the Lowe kennel had its work cut out. 
Bartels brothers of Denver, “Dutch” and 
Lou, were quick to acquire some of the 
Dingwall puppies, and in a short time their 
St. Patrick kennel became famous. Silkier 
greyhounds never looked thru slips than 
their Beau Brummel, Border Ruffian, Bonnie 
Belle, Billy Taylor and Bon Bon. It will 
be noticed that Bartels used the initial of 
their name in naming their dogs, a smart 
idea well carried out. Boomerang was an- 
other of their dogs, a Lord Neversettle-White 
Lips get. 

Other well known sire dogs of those days 
included Jester, Norwegian, Major Glendyne, 
Britain Still, Greentick and Babazoun. 

In October, 1893, the Kenmore Coursing 
Club held its opening meet at Goodland, 
Kans. The Goodland stakes, for all-age 
dogs, was won by Dr. Q. Van Hummell’s 
Nancy, a brindle bitch (Lord Neversettle- 
Partera). Each time this dog ran a mas- 
terly race, sweeping from the slips with a 
fine burst of speed, but her best bet was 
close working. Other dogs could lead her 
to long-eared john, but once she nicked in 
she carried a rabbit in dazzling fashion, 








running up points with amazing 
speed. Nancy could turn on a 
skillet. The Goodland kennel’s 
Rhea (Major Glendyne-Daisy 
Dublin) was runner-up to Nan- 
cy—and what a race she gave 
G the winner! Rhea was snow- 
Vy” white and one of the most beau- 
—==stiful greyhounds I ever saw. 

She had a fine turn of speed, 
but could not work quite so closely as the 
brindle. Yet’ Rhea showed most splendid 
courage and gave Nancy all kinds of trouble 
to win. Once, in this final course, the rab- 
bit led straight away and for perhaps 200 
yards held its own, and during this grand 
sprint the dogs raced as a team, sweeping 
over the short grass in a beautiful rhythmic 
rush that yielded neither an inch to the 
good. Nancy finally won the course, but 
the margin was slim. 

The Kenmore’s puppy stake was won by 
H. C. Lowe’s St. Lawrence and Melitta, two 
Lord Neversettle-White Lips get, running 
first and second as named. Of the two St. 
Lawrence was easily the best. He was a 
fine black and white with plenty of speed 
and courage. 

Reverting to General Custer’s pack of 
there seems small doubt that he 
owned some splendid fighters—dogs that 
could run away from shepherds and canines 
of that sort with ease and that could put 
up a slashing fight if necessary. These 
were his shaggy staghounds, great beasts 
that were capable of throttling a lobo alone. 
Quite naturally our source of information 
concerning the Custer dogs must come from 
printed pages, and of these the best is Mrs. 
Elizabeth Custer’s “Boots and Saddles” and 
“Following the Guidons” and “Tenting on 
the Plains” and Col. Henry Inman’s frontier 
stories. 

In her books Mrs. Custer tells repeatedly 
of General Custer’s great love for horses 
and dogs, aye, and how he delighted to have 
children about him; and how his tent, when 
on the march, was a home for his dogs. 
His greyhounds were big fellows, for the 
general favored that size, and his staghounds 
were even larger. According to Colonel 
Inman the Custer hounds were presented to 
the general by British noblemen and were 
bred in the purple. Unfortunately there 
seems to be no record of their breeding. 
{mong the hounds he owned were Cardigan, 
Tuck, Blucher, Swift, Lady and Kaiser. 
Tuck was the general’s favorite, and during 
the Yellowstone campaign of 1873 Tuck 
coursed and killed a buck antelope, the 
hase lasting a little more than a mile. 
Blucher met a tragic fate. During the bat- 

‘ of the Washita the Seventh cavalrymen 

{t their overcoats in a pile with a cor- 

ral’s guard just before the regiment 
harged into the village, and during the fight 

ne Indians circled back and drove the 
ird into the village. Blucher was with 
detail, and in the melee the big stag- 

ind was killed by Black Kettle’s tough 
These notes are taken from the 
ster books, written by the general and 
s. Custer. Had General Custer survived 

‘76 campaign what wonderful stories of 

plains country would have flowed from 
pen! 
in one of Colonel Inman’s books he tells 

i big hunt (evidently in the early ’70s 

not far from Fort Harker), in which 

Custer pack was pitted against a gang 
hard fighting lobos. The scene of the 

t is laid in a creek valley in Western 
nsas, a tributary of the Smoky Hill, 
ere the wolves had established quite a 
ony. The pack hounds included seven 
mals, among them a big fellow named 
ich, that Inman says belonged to General 
il Sheridan. Evidently there were four 
ighounds and three greyhounds, and in 
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tlers. 
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the roughhouse that followed, when the lobos 
were routed out of their dens, seven of them 
were killed by the hounds. Cinch starred 
in the main event with a whaling big wolf, 
and these champions had it out to a de- 


cision, which came when Cinch got the 
throat hold and finished the _ short-grass 
husky. Inman was particular to state that 


these were not coyotes, but were big fellows 
known as buffalo wolves, lobos, gray wolves 
and perhaps other names to designate the 
same animal. 

On this hunt were General Custer and 
Captain Keogh, besides several settlers. 
Captain Keogh was mounted on his pet 














Dr. G. P. Lingenfelter and his big Scotch deer- 
hound, which has a record of killing more than 
100 wolves and coyotes 


horse Comanche. After the famous Custer 
fight on the Little Big Horn the only one 
of Custer’s command to leave the battlefield 
alive was Comanche, Captain Keogh’s favor- 
ite horse. Curly, the Crow scout, was not a 
regular; Comanche was. And, besides, 
Curly did not take part in the Little Big 
Horn fight. As the regiment dropped down 
into the valley toward the big Indian village 
General Custer ordered Curly (also the 
other Crow scouts) to leave—told him he 
was not expected to fight. Curly profited 
by this advice and made tracks to safety, 
and from the rim of the valley saw part of 
this famous battle. 

It may interest you to know that George 
Armstrong Custer was a real horseman, one 
who could back an outlaw and stick there 
for the big show, let the beast buck as it 
pleased. Also he could ride his thorobreds 
as did the Indians—on the side of his horse 
and blazing with his firearms under the ani- 
mal’s neck. Mrs. Custer tells of the gen- 
eral’s delight to send his mount at top speed 
and suddenly vanish from sight by staging 
the Indian style of riding. Chalky M. Bee- 
son, who organized the one-time famous 
cowboy band of Kansas, and who knew ex- 
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actly what he was talk- 
ing about, says Custer 
was one of the finest 
riders he ever saw, hav- 
ing that rarely-seen 
knack of blending with 
the motions of his mount _—= 
so perfectly that he 
seemed a part of the animal. 


And in the 
printed records of other writers the same 
story is told of Custer’s splendid horseman- 
ship. 

During the Yellowstone campaign of 1873 
General Custer enjoyed big-game hunting 


that was worth while, and the animals 
brought to bag (according to “Boots and 
Saddles”) included forty-one antelope, four 
buffalo, four elk, seven deer, two big grey 
wolves, one red fox, geese, ducks, prairie 
chickens, sage hens and Sioux Indians under 
Sitting Bull. In one of the fights of the 
Seventh Cavalry with the Sioux, in 1873, 
General Custer’s horse was killed under him. 
If you have never read the Custer books, 
you have one gorgeous treat coming to you— 
that is, if you care to vision this one-time 
unknown hinterland thru the eyes of the 
men who wrested it from its centuries-old 
primitive life. The trail of the United 
States Cavalry covered every nook and 
cranny of the old wild West, and in the 
Custer books is a fascinating narrative of 
the cavalry’s splendid work long years ago. 
Col. Henry Inman’s stories also are brim- 
ming with action, wild life in the old wild 
West. 

Nine years after General Custer was laid 
to rest in Arlington Cemetery the _ short- 
grass country where he hunted was peopled 
with a white horde, many of whom took to 
the coursing game with tremendous enthusi- 
asm. The early 90s saw coursing in full 
flower, with kennels of truly great grey- 
hounds, magnificent beasts that were hon- 
estly courageous and for speed had it on 
coyote or lobo. I recall a splendid stag- 
hound owned by George Dayton in Lincoln, 
Neb., named Bran, a big fellow that doubt- 
less would have ‘sized up with the Custer 
hounds. A coyote for Bran was easy pick- 
ing, and while a gray wolf made old Bran 
tear in harder, I don’t think he was ever 
whipped. Dayton owned a kennel of high- 
class greyhounds, among them a bitch sired 
by Dingwall, which he named Wheatstone. 
And so, even in that well-settled district, 
coursing had a firm grip on the affections 
of the sport-loving public back in the late 
lamented ’90s. 


There are many angles to the coursing 
game that are of interest. The question of 
whether there lives a jackrabbit so speedy 
it can make its get-away without once being 
deflected from its straightaway flight by 
pursuing greyhounds is easy to answer. I 
have seen jackrabbits do that little thing, 
yet it happened very, very seldom. Once 
was at Goodland, Kans., in 1893, when the 
Kenmore Coursing Club was the attraction. 
A big white-tailed john slipped out of its 
bungalow on the tableland and at the proper 
distance the slipper released the tugging 
hounds and they were off to a_ beautiful 
start. John led from the jump, and nary a 
wrench, turn or fleck was scored against 
him. In fact, the rabbit slightly increased 
its lead and seemed to enjoy the sprint, 
racing ahead of the dogs with confidence 
supreme and making every furlong a winner. 
The country was perfectly flat, and to the 
rim of the horizon twenty miles away the 
earth was level as a board. That’s saying 
the same thing twice, in that last sentence, 
and it was done purposely that the reader 
may realize the unusually choice coursing 
ground where this scramble occurred. 

For full two miles the greyhounds raced 
their best, and not once in the entire sixteen 
furlongs was the rabbit even menaced. With 
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easy, rhythmic action the animal maintained 
its lead and actually seemed to derive real 
fun from the race, anon running a few 
jumps at a tangent from a straightaway, 
that it could the better size up the hounds. 
Then it would let out a link and keep a 
safe lead. This john was the exception that 
proved the rule, for it was the only one 
during the entire three-day meet that showed 
greater speed than the dogs from a fair 
start. A few other rabbits escaped, but all 
of them were wrenched and turned before 
losing the hounds. During this meeting I 
don’t think the escapes counted more than 
three or four, and two of those came in one 
day. All of the other rabbits coursed were 
killed. 

Just how far a greyhound will run before 
quitting is another question of interest; 
that is purely a question of the individual. 
In my opinion a classy greyhound is dead 
game to the last gasp. Again, I have seen 
these tender-skinned beasts tear into a coy- 
ote with all the savage ferocity of a killer, 
doing real damage in scant time. As a 
rule, greyhounds may be depended upon to 
give a rabbit one supreme chase and stick 
as long as there is a chance to kill. The 
get of Dingwall was famous for its rare 
courage, and that is the quality that pro- 
duces champions. 

Unless handled properly, greyhounds soon 


learn to run cunning, and when that hap- 
pens they lose out at a coursing meet; but 


how they will score at the finish of a chase! 
The kill is the main object of the cunning 
runner, and such a hound will lay back and 
allow a guileless sprinter every chance in 
the world to score as fast as it pleases. 
But when the rabbit makes a shifty turn 
and the other dog is thrown off, then the 
cunning racer flashes out with dazzling 
speed, usually to a kill. Such hounds be- 
come amazingly clever, both at loafing until 
the psychological instant arrives, when a 
kill seems a cinch, and also at saving them- 
selves so that at any stage of the scramble 
they have plenty of reserve. All this applies 
mostly to johnrabbit grabbing. 

Coyote chasing is different. The little 
wolf usually hits the high places in a bee 
line and at a pace that takes it over the 
ground amazingly fast. I’ve seen a coyote 
jumped while feasting on the remains of a 
deceased farm animal and after a short run 
it would stop temporarily and empty its 
stomach, vomiting desperately for a few 
seconds, then leap into full stride for a 
ways, only to repeat the emptying perform- 
ance. Generally the second time was the 
last, for about that time the hounds nicked 
him for the end of all flesh. Occasionally 
we would jump coyotes in a patch of wild 
sunflowers, where they found it cool and 
shady. Perhaps there were a dozen of us, 
and as we swept thru the patch at a smart 
gallop, the coyotes slipped ahead of the 
racket. Soon they would leap above the 
tops of the vegetation, whirl in the air for 
a fleeting look-see and then were gone. 
Maybe half a dozen gray imps would flash 
into view, and as each one appeared we 
yelled and slashed along at better speed. 
And at the end of the weed patch perhaps 
one, never more than two, would break cover 
and the chase was on. The others simply 
flattened and we raced past them. 

I remember one day this happened about 
as written, and as we left the sunflowers a 
big dog coyote was directly in front, not 
more than forty yards away. My dogs had 
stuck pretty close to Smoke, the wisest little 
bronc in the short-grass country, and were 
sighted fairly. The chase led to a draw 
about ten feet wide and maybe six feet 
deep. Smoke jumped the little chasm with 
ease, and we scrambled up the sharp in- 
cline and over the ridge where the coyote 
had disappeared. Topping the ridge, Smoke 
turned his head slightly, threw his ears for- 








ward, and following that expressive hint my 
keen eyes instantly sighted the coyote flat. 
tened in the grass at the foot of the ridge, 
his head turned slightly to watch us. And 
the fool dogs beat it up the draw away from 
the hunted, leaping high and looking in all 
directions for the little wolf. They paid 
no attention to calling or whistling, which 
doubtless was my fault, showing lack of 
training. And at the proper time the gray 
one calmly broke cover and sprinted away, 
with Smoke right at its tail. The broncho 
knew the game and never let the coyote get 
out of sight. Suddenly it disappeared, and 
an examination of the ground showed the 
den. The back door was promptly blocked, 
while Smoke stood guard at the front porch, 
where he was joined in a moment by the 
hounds. One of the fellows had a spade, 
and after considerable digging the gray one 
was routed out and killed. Sure, we gave 
him a chance, holding the dogs until the 
coyote was clear of the den and sprinting. 
The hounds nailed him in a hundred yards— 


and as avengers of missing poultry we |e} 
them go as far as they liked. Ho, hum! 
Who is it points their fingers at Mexico for 
bull-fighting? 

Conditions change wherever the restless 
Anglo-Saxon rules. The old days are gone 
forever, and many of the pastimes that 
flourished then are numbered now with 
games forgotten. Before the white man 
came the Indians lived much the same life 
from generation to generation—a good deal 
of hunting, fair to middling war activity 
and much heap loaf—that is, for the bucks. 
Not so the squaws. Evidently the Indians’ 
national anthem was “Let the Women Do 
the Work!” Which merely illustrates one 
of the many differences between Lily and 
Lo. In the short-grass terrene the paleface 
used his canines for amusement, labeling as 
sport the frantic racing of his choice bow- 
wows. In the same territory Mister Injun 
liked hot dog, but he wanted it hot out of 
a kettle—not from chasing a rabbit two or 
three miles. 

It’s a pretty fair yelp back to the days 
when the good old U. S. cavalry made the 
land of short grass safe for Republicans, 
Democrats, Greenbackers, Farmers’ Alliance, 
homesteaders, Cheyennes, Ogalallas, Arapa- 
hoes, Kiowas, Sioux, Blackfeet and _ tender- 
foots, yet the memory of those wonderful 
days is worth the cry that conjures the 
scenes of long ago. For that reason you 
have been told the story of “Coursing in 


the Good Old Days.” 














A Leaf From an Outer’s Album 


(PHotos AND Captions By E. H. Poppet) 








This is one of the best pictures that | 
have ever taken of a baby moose. 
After it had investigated my rifle it 
became exceedingly interested in my 
camera, as shown in the picture, which 
was taken in the interior of Alaska not 
far from the Arctic Circle. Baby 
moose make wonderful pets, but are 
hard to raise. 


Circle—This picture was taken at Sum- 

mit in the Alaska Range, not far from 

Seward, Alaska. The bear was caught 

when a cub, but was never fully tamed. 

Last fall his mate came out of the woods 

and gnawed his collar off and they both 
escaped. 


Lower left—An excellent specimen of 
salmon caught in a fish wheel at Circle 
City, Alaska, on the Yukon River. The 
salmon swim up stream to spawn during: 
June and July and this one had covered 
over 1,200 miles of its journey. The boy 
in the picture is 11 years old, and the 
fish and boy weigh nearly the same. 




































































F course by “pike” I mean Esox lucius. 

the fish commonly called “pickerel,” 
“ack,” “Great Lakes pike,” etc., not the 
fish generally denominated by that name, 
the “wall-eyed pike,” which as every reader 
of this magazine knows is not a pike at all, 
but a perch. How much confusion would 
be obviated if we would leave off that “pike” 
when speaking of the wall-eye, and apply 
the name only to the pickerels, great pikes 
and muskellunge, where it properly belongs. 
| earnestly recommend the course to outdoor 
magazines and angling writers, in order that 
we may clear up a matter which today is 
making no end of trouble. No one knows 
better than I how extremely difficult it is to 
change common nomenclature, for a “peo- 
ple’s name” sticks like poor relatives, yet a 
long pull, a strong pull and a pull altogether 
will do the business. A pike is a pike, and 
a wall-eye is a perch. 

I know I am threshing old straw, but a 
word or two regarding the pikes may not 
be unappreciated. The family is divided 
into pickerel, pike and muskellunge. There 
are three pickerel, two in the East, one in 
the West, none of which are overly import- 
ant. There is but one great pike, widely 
distributed not only thruout the United 
States and Canada, but over the whole 
world. There are three muskellunge, tho 
there is considerable argument and disputa- 
tion regarding their classification. Of 
course, in the above I am speaking broadly, 
tho the facts are as stated. It is true that 
one of the pickerel, the so-called “eastern,” 
does attain a respectable size and weight 
under favorable circumstances, tho generally 
it, too, runs small. The other two are al- 
ways small. So while the great pike ig 
found thruout the United States, it is not 
indigenous to the Pacific Slope south of 
Alaska. So much for distribution. Now 
for a word or two regarding identification. 

No angler need be in doubt regarding the 
identity of the fish he takes, providing he 
will bear one simple fact in mind: all pick- 
erel have both cheeks and gill-covers fully 
scaled, scaled all over; great pike can show 
cheeks fully scaled, scaled all over, while 
the lower halves of gill-covers are devoid of 
scales; muskellunge must get along without 
scales upon the lower halves of both cheeks 
and gill-covers. While there are other struc- 
tural differences, as well as differences in 
coloration, the latter is not sufficiently con- 
stant and distinct, while the former are 
somewhat hard to remember. Just keep in 
mind this scaling, “squamation,” as the 
books say, and you will play safe. 

The great pike is a real fish, and on 
proper tackle will give any angler all he 
wants in the way of exercise and thrill, may- 
hap even smashing his outfit. The great 
ike grows large, as large as the muskel- 
unge, and is every whit as gamy in the 
same water. While one reads of 40- and 50- 
pound great pike, it is extremely doubtful 
! fish of that weight are taken these days, 
rhatever may have been true in the past. 
More fish are taken under 20 pounds, yes 

ler 10, than over. A 6- or 8-pound fish 

| put up a very worth-while scrap, I can 
sure you. I am glad to say that 18-pound 
are not overly uncommon in_ good 
ters, while now and then one is taken on 
other side of 20 pounds. Last year I 

’ a fish which was said to have weighed 

pounds, and from the length and breadth 

in well believe it. That such a fish will 

a good account of itself upon any 

riety of tackle whatsoever, you can rest 
sured, 

Some of the best great pike fishing these 


Bass Bugs and big Pike 
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Being, as it were, dry-fly fishing for this 
common fresh-water wolf. By the author of 
“The Book of the Pike.” 











days is to be had from the bayous and in- 
lets along the shores of the Great Lakes; 
a few monster fish are found in those loca- 
tions. Wherever a river enters, or a grassy 
bay pokes a moist finger back inland, pro- 
viding the environment is to the fish’s liking, 
there will the angler find his prey. A great 
many big fish are taken from docks, es- 
pecially abandoned lumber docks which 
reach directly out into deep water on the 
lakes. I have had wonderful sport along 
the south shore of Lake Superior, wherever 
there is a bay sufficiently sheltered for one 
to risk fishing from an open boat. A word 
of warning right here: In fishing the shores 
of the Great Lakes do not flirt with the 
wind or take chances. One can get into 
all kinds of trouble on short notice, and the 
waters of Superior especially are chill for 
swimming involuntarily. 

While perhaps the best fishing is to be 
found as indicated in the last paragraph, 
I am glad to say that inland lakes and 
rivers, in almost any state where the fish is 
to be found, still afford good angling, each 
season some good specimens being taken, 
often when least expected. I have had won- 
derful luck in the lower Chippewa River, 
Wisconsin, as well as in the Wisconsin. 
Many a good specimen is taken from the 
small lakes and ponds. A mill-pond always 
seems a likely spot for the pike enthusiast; 
why I do not know. Wherever I find a mill 
below a dam, with a back-water stretching 
away, often stumps and dead trees protrud- 
ing from the surface, there I look for great 
pike. Fact is, one need not seek far to find 
a good water. 

Of course the great majority of fish are 
taken by trolling, either with simple spoons 
or with spoons baited with frogs and min- 
nows. Sometimes the angler uses the ordi- 
nary bass “plug,” especially those that dive 
somewhat deep when drawn thru the water. 
Undoubtedly trolling is the most successful 
method of capturing this fish, as it is the 
one most often resorted to. With a boatman 
all the angler has to do is hold his rod and 
wait for a strike, when the man at the oars 
rows cut into deep water and the battle is 
brought to a successful termination, or the 
fish escapes, sometimes taking with him the 
lure and leader. Big fish are often lost be- 
cause the angler cannot curb his impatience 
and seeks to gaff before the capture is suf- 
ficiently exhausted. While undoubtedly 
trolling will forever remain the most popu- 
lar and successful method of taking great 
pike, I am resorting more and more to flies, 
for this great, lumbering hulk is not a half 
bad fly-fish. 

Naturally I began with large buck-tail 
flies, thinking the great pike would appreci- 
ate something large and “satisfying,” and 
there is no denying the attractivity of the 
lure. However, I have discovered that under 
favorable conditions the fish is not loath to 
take any sort of surface lure, providing it 
makes commotion enough upon the water to 
attract his attention. One day, casting for 
large-mouth bass with bass-bugs, I was sur- 
prised to have a great pike take the lure; 
unfortunately my leader was weak, or the 
fish struck over; anyway, he departed, tak- 
ing my “bug” with him. Twice that day I 














A real fish 


had great pike take these bugs; the last 
one, a 3-pound fish, I brought to gaff—the 
result being that I began to study bass-bugs 
in relation to great pike. Oh, I am laughed 
at by my associates for my “crazy notions,” 
but I am having lots of sport and taking 
some fish. Honestly, I had rather take one 
fish my way than a half dozen the old way. 


Just a word or two regarding the rod and 
line before I mention the important leader 
and fly. It is not wise to fly-fish for pike 
with lighter than a 5- or 6-ounce rod, tho I 
have foolishly gone out with my 3-ounce 
bamboo. I doubt the wisdom of employing 
a lighter than 6-ounce for general fishing, 
and do not know but that I should recom- 
mend a 7-ounce Bristol for the sake of 
safety. There is no great advantage in hav- 
ing a longer than 9-foot rod, and I often 
employ one 6 inches shorter; so we will say 
from 8% to 9% feet for the average fishing. 
The reel should be one to properly balance 
the rod, and should be somewhat large of 
spool, if one of the single action variety, 
so that one will have instant control of the 
line. I like an automatic for fishing, one 
that is in good working order and ready to 
respond instantly to the press of the little 
finger. 


I use a heavy gut leader, short, not over 
3 feet, to the end of which I attach a short 
wire gimp, not over 6 inches. I am sorry 
to do this because it is apt to weight the 
fly too much, causing it to sink, and remem- 
ber this is “dry-fly” fishing for great pike. 
I have been led to do this because of the 
habit the fish has of striking over, severing 
the gut with his sharp teeth. Even a large 
gut will not endure when a great pike takes 
it into his evil head to “chew” it. However, 
I often leave the gimp off because of the 
weight, doing so until some particularly ob- 
streperous fish strikes over, ruins a leader 
or escapes; then I go back to the wire for 
a while. Never use a weak leader, one that 
shows wear or abrasions, and do not be 
afraid of the largest you can secure. 


In the matter of flies I do not know that 
the particular pattern is so important, pro- 
viding you use those of striking color and 
showiness. I evolved one, patterned after 
the Royal Coachman, in which red plays an 
important part—the cork body being painted 
green, with a red band around the middle, 
of course. This fly is on the market under 
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my own name, Mr. Jamison of 
Chicago listing it. It is as suc- 
cessful for bass as any of the 
others, too. (Of course, I’d think 
that!) I have tied the fly with 
a belt of gold tinsel, which I 
think adds to its attractiveness, 
especially for great pike. Re- 
member your fish is as great a 
lover of bright colors as is the 
modern flapper. Hooks should 
be of best material, tho they 
need not be overly large. A 
well-made hook seldom breaks. 


Some will object to the tackle 
recommended as being too light, 
thinking that a real great pike 
will make short shift of it. Now 
hear me! When salt water 
anglers are going up against the 
denizens of the deep with cotton 
thread, can we fresh-water fisher- 
men afford to employ shark 
tackle for great pike? The 
pleasure of the game is found in 
the battle, not in securing meat, 
no matter how delicious that 
may be. The lighter the tackle, 
providing it will not break (and 
that is largely up to the handler), 
the more fun you will get out 
of the fishing. I know there is 
a practical class of anglers who 








when trolling; neither would he 
undertake the method in th 
middle of the day, a bright sun 
shining overhead. Select the 
same conditions and _ environ 
ments you would choose for bass 
fishing with bass-bugs. Early 
morning or again late evening is 
the proper time, tho a close, 
drizzling day, sky overcast and 
mist shutting out all but nearesi 
objects, is apt to prove highl; 
remunerative. Great pike, when 
feeding, lie in the weeds close 
to open water, with a sharp eye 
out for passing minnows and 
small fish, frogs, hovering darn- 
ing needles, birds, anything; for 
anything that can fill his maw 
is grist for his mill; he will even 
attack a muskrat if put to it by 
hunger. The bass-bug angler 
must bear in mind that great 
pike are far more wary and shy 
than they are generally credited 
with being. A careless splash 
with the oars, the scraping of a 
boot-heel on the bottom of the 
boat is enough to cause a feeding 
fish to slink away all unnoticed. 
So edge the weeds with utmost 
care and quiet, casting from 
clear water into the lair. 

Do not under any temptation 








make all manner of sport of the 
“singing line, bending rod, 
shrieking reel school,” as they 
contemptuously dub us; just the 


Just tackle 


The 


“whip” the water, casting again 
and again quickly. Select the 
spot you think may be inhabited 


by a great pike after study, remembering 
the habits of the fish. Cast your bass-bug 
in, to land “plop,” right at the edge of the 
weeds, but in open water. Let it lie quiet 
on the surface if nothing results, say for a 
minute; then give it a quick jerk, sharp 
enough to cause it to leap spasmodically 


talking thru the bottom of the boat. 
rushes of a well-hooked fish are swift and 
well sustained, while the leaps—mere sur- 


same, we have the best of the argument. 
I want to go on record here as saying once 
again, I had rather a great pike escaped, 
three times over, than that I took one unfair face wallowings it is true—are tackle testing 
advantage of him, or brought him to gaff in the extreme. Time and again I have 
on tackle so heavy that I never experienced seen great pike come to the surface and 
a chill upon some heavy rush or wallowing champ their jaws, either in anger or pain, 
leap. driving hook deeper home. Only the best from the water and fall back with another 

Perhaps I should pause long enough to of steel will stand such tactics. More than splash. Now retrieve, right, left, with quick, 
urge a good gaff, for if you want to preserve once I have had an angry great pike “shew” sharp jerks, simulating the actions of a 
both fish and tackle, a gaff is a prime neces- a bright new bass-bug past all semblance of frightened minnow or perhaps wounded bird 
sity. A .22 revolver is also an important a lure. or insect. You will be surprised at the 
part of the equipment, for a lead pill from Naturally one would not go out into the commotion you will kick up. Few hungry 
its little barrel has a quieting effect on a center of a lake or river to fish for great pike can resist the temptation if you have 
fish, if administered between the evil eyes. pike with bass bugs, as he sometimes does deported yourself with becoming caution in 


There is nothing like the hypodermic treat- approaching the spot. The attack of the 
ment for a mad pike. The gaff must be 
stout of handle and strong of throat, for 
even an exhausted fish is going to thrash 
about’ fearfully when it feels the prick of 
the steel. Never think a pike is in the boat 
until it is, which contains more threat than 
wisdom, as you will find when you undertake 
the use of such tackle as I have been recom- 
mending. 

That the great pike is a real game fish 
and not the “snake” he is sometimes termed, 
I am willing to aver. While practically 
every angler is proud of having taken a 20- 
pound muskellunge or great pike, e’en tho 
he call the latter “pickerel,” we all know; 
but a small great pike is always a thing to 
sneer at, a “grass pickerel,” a “snake” or 
something of the sort. It never seems to 
have entered some anglers’ heads that a big 
great pike was of necessity once a small 
fish. Remember no true pickerel ever grows 
into a great pike any more than a rock-bass 
develops into a black bass. Neither am I 
satisfied that there is no sport in taking 
“river pickerel” with proper tackle. But 
let that pass for this time. Now I am con- 
tending for the sportingness of the great 
pike, great pike still, whether small or large. 

Sometimes it will be objected that the 
great pike does not put up much of a battle. 
Well, that depends upon the tackle and 
what you mean by a battle. I am here to 
say that anything above a three-pounder will 
give the bass-bug or fly-fisher all he wants 
of exercise, and anything above 8 pounds 
will cause him to “sweat blood.” Remem- 
ber, | know whereof I speak and am not 

















Two fine specimens 


fish is swift and thrilling. All that is needed 
to set the hook is a taut line, tho you should 
give the butt with force, for the roof of a 
great pike’s mouth is made of tungsten bone. 
A fish hooked, it is for you to keep in open 
water. 

While I am a “go alone” angler, when it 
comes to fishing for great pike with bass- 
bugs I must confess to a desire for a boat- 
man, someone to tend the craft, keeping me 
out in open water, away from menacing 
weeds. It is surprising how quickly a great 
pike will manage to tow boat and fisherman 
back into the weeds unless he have someone 
at the oars. With such tackle as I have 
been describing, you can’t place the rod in 
a rod-holder or lay it down across the seats, 
tip projecting to the rear, as you do in troll- 
ing with a casting rod; you just must keep 
the slender point pointing skyward all the 
time, one hand holding the rod, the other 
on the handle of the reel—that is, unless 
you are an automatic user. Believe me, 4 
great pike will keep you busy enough from 
the start of the battle to the finish, and the 
latter will not take place immediately. 

There is all the difference between fighting 
a great pike with a comparatively light fly 
rod, and doing battle with the same fish 
when using the ordinary tackle recom- 
mended for the evil-faced gentleman. You 
will take few chances—at least not a secon 
time. I am surprised every summer wit! 
the fightability of the great pike when give! 
half a show; with the fly-rod he has every 
chance in the world; the odds are all in his 





f While there are no spectacular leaps 

. those the black basses indulge in, there 
surface wallowings, half leaps and 
ces, that if met with a stiff rod’ and 
ing line spell a broken tip nine times 
out of ten. To have a despised “pickerel,” 
3.nound great pike, smash a fly-rod is hu- 
miliation indeed. I know you will never 
admit it should it happen to you; but I 
warn you here and now it will unless you 
are possessed of more than a modicum of 
skill, and treat your antagonist with due 
respect. 

That the method I am describing and ad- 
vocating is highly successful I know, for I 
have been using it for two years now, and 
more and more success is coming to crown 
my efforts. I am surprised at how much of 
skill and great pike knowledge it is calling 
forth, my success being in exact ratio to 
both. Don’t imagine for an instant that you 
can go at it blindly, hit or miss; that method 
will succeed no better for great pike than 
it does for small-mouth or trout. The fish 
is not the fool some consider him, and in 
the matter of temper and fightability is not 
one whit inferior to the muskellunge. In- 
deed, in the same chill water, I sometimes 
imagine there is more sport in fishing for 
great pike than there is in angling for 
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"lunge. One’s chances of securing a real 
big fish is better today in great pike angling 
than in muskellunge fishing. 

I remember a battle I had last season with 
a great pike that weighed 21 pounds, and 
after thirty minutes of continuous battle I 
confessed that I had all I wanted of a big 
fish on a bass-bug and fly-rod; but, of 
course, after it was over I won out; how else 
would I have known the weight? I went 
back more firmly converted to the method 
than ever. You will fish long, perhaps, be- 
fore you take so large a fish, but you will 
take fish. Why complain if you do not take 
as many as you used to with trolling spoon 
or live bait, so long as you have more sport 
and leave more fish in the water. 

Just a word about season and I am thru: 
I have fished in May and June, when the 
season first opened, with fairly good results, 
but it is not until along towards the fag end 
of the summer that bass-bugging for great 
pike is at its best. Late August is some- 
times very good in the North. In the mid- 
dle section not until September wanes and 
the frosts of October begin to appear have 
I had much sport. As pointed out, a 
mizzling “pike day” in midsummer is all 
right, providing you know how to handle 
your outfit. 


CT 





In a Malayan Jungle 


GREAT deal of the Malay Peninsula is 

still covered with primeval forest, and 
this unopened part is in much the same 
condition as it was a hundred years ago. 
Altho within a few miles of the undeveloped 
country one may be able to find a modern 
and up-to-date railway, the latest design in 
American motor cars, a civilization with a 
veneer as efficient as one might find in any 
large city in the United States, yet the mo- 
ment one gets back into the unopened coun- 
try it is still possible to follow the chase as 
our forefathers did, but with one very im- 
portant exception—the hunter can be, and 
if he is a white man probably is, armed with 
the most modern of high-velocity rifles. I 
live near such a locality, at a spot which 
one might describe as being on the edge of 
civilization, which edge one need not cross 
if one does not wish to do so. 

Last August (1922) I made a short hunt- 
ing trip into the back country but a few 
hours’ journey from my home. The game 
that I was after is considered by most 
sportsmen in Malay to be the most noble 
beast of the chase that one can find in this 
country. It is known locally as the sela- 
dang, which is the Malay name for the big- 
gest and wildest species of wild cattle which 
still exists in the world. 

My Malay tracker, Lurgan, had reported 
to me that there was a herd of these beasts 
which had lately come down close to the 
b of the River Jelai, nearly opposite his 
house, and that he had seen the tracks left 
by their cloven hoofs amongst some second- 
ary growth of jungle within a mile of his 
house. This was good news to me, so I 
staied off on the morning of August 10, 
expecting to arrive at Lurgan’s house 
e in the afternoon. 

id to travel up the Jelai River, a fairly 

swift-running river, with several rapids 
gotiate. Before reaching Lurgan’s vil- 
we had to negotiate a very formidable 
; the water being low, the side channel, 
n is generally used by boats going up- 





Theodore R. Hubback 


A one-chance shot at a charging bull 

seladang, at a distance of a few feet, in the 

dense growth of a Malayan jungle, either 

proves to be a 100% thrill, or—but in this 

instance the fact that the story was written 

is evidence that the hungry natives feasted 
on seladang. 











stream, being too dry to use. We had to 
tow our boat past the large rocks in the 
main channel, but fortunately everything 
went all right and we arrived safely at 
Lurgan’s village (Kampong Pulau Badak) 
about 4 o'clock. 

Here I found a small shed which had 
been partly built, and I was able to utilize 
this shanty as my camp. The Malays in 
these remote villages are poor and lazy, or 
perhaps I should say are so lazy that they 
are invariably poor. One can seldom stop 
in their houses for various reasons, one 
being that there is never any accommoda- 
tion. The general procedure when on a 
hunting trip is to carry with one a few 
waterproof sheets, each sheet about seven 
feet square, with which one can make a 
shelter which is used as a camp. Two or 
three changes of clothes, the necessary food, 
a camp bed and bedding, a hurricane lamp, 
one’s arms and ammunition, and the outfit 
is complete. 

I soon settled myself into the small shed 
which Lurgan had placed at my disposal, 
and turned in fairly early with great hopes 
of the morrow. During July it had been 
very dry, but considerable rain had fallen 
during the last few days at my home, and 
I was surprised to find when I arrived at 
Kampong Pulau Badak (Rhinocerous Island 
Village), where Lurgan lived, that there 
had been no rain there for weeks. This, of 


course, would make the hunting difficult, 
and the tracking also. 

The following morning we crossed the 
river and met a Malay who told us that he 
had seen fresh seladang tracks in a swamp 
about a mile away only the day before yes- 
terday. This sounded good to me, but un- 
fortunately a Malay’s news about anything 
of this nature is so hopelessly unreliable 
that it is generally useless. 

We were going in the direction of this 
swamp anyway, and sure enough, when we 
got there we found tracks of seladang, but 
they were much more than two days old. 
Lurgan suggested that we should go to a 
salt lick which was about two miles away 
and see if we could pick up fresh tracks. 
This we did, and found tracks of a herd of 
seladang which had been there about three 
days before, but we also found the tracks 
of a solitary bull seladang of more recent 
date. A bull elephant had also visited this 
lick within the last day or two and had been 
digging up the mud and sand of the lick, 
no doubt to get at the more heavily impreg- 
nated earth deeper down. These licks con- 
tain soda, potash or some other salinity 
which the wild game are fond of eating at 
certain seasons of the year, or possibly when 
they feel a bit off color. These licks are 
their local chemists’ shops, and here they 
are able to obtain what is to them the 
equivalent of a good dose of salts. The 
depth of the excavation that this elephant 
had made certainly tended to suggest that 
he had been on the bust and felt that he 
wanted something to put him right. We 
followed the track of the solitary seladang, 
but it was very slow work owing to the dry 
nature of the ground. A turned-over leaf 
here, a bruised root there, a sapling with 
some bark scraped off it, were the only in- 
dications we had as to where the beast had 
passed thru the jungle. Late in the after- 
noon we found that we were heading up- 
stream, and not being much nearer to the 
seladang than we were when we started in 
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the morning, we decided to go back to camp 
and try again the next day, casting thru the 
jungle above where we had left the tracks 
with the hope of coming across something 
fresher to follow. 

We had no better luck next day. We 
found tracks, but the weather still being 
clear and the ground as hard as iron, it 
was an almost hopeless task to expect to be 
able to catch up to a seladang which had 
about two days’ start. The herd seemed to 
have gone up-stream, so when we returned 
to camp that afternoon we decided that the 
following day we would take the boat about 
two hours up river and strike into the jungle 
to where there were some favorite feeding 
grounds for this particular herd of seladang. 
That evening the clouds came up and we 
had a real downpour of rain, which cheered 
me up considerably, knowing that this would 
make all the difference to our hunting on 
the morrow. I had an old Malay with me 
named Busoh, an efficient tracker and keen 
hunter, who, during the first day we were 
out, had had the misfortune to tread on the 
business end of a nail which he ran into 
his foot for about a quarter of an inch. 
The foot had swollen up considerably and 
it looked very much as if he would not be 
able to hunt any more on this trip. He 
was much disappointed, but said that if he 
could not walk, at any rate he could sit in 
the boat and steer it upstream for us and 
take care of it while we were away hunting. 
I dressed his foot as thoroly as possible, 
painting it with iodine to try and reduce 
the inflammation, and in the morning he 
stated that he had slept well. 

We left the village about daylight and 
made our way upstream to a village called 
Kampong Bandar, where an old Malay 
named Che Ingah lived. I had taken him 
out hunting before and he had good local 
knowledge of the country we proposed to 
enter, so I hoped that he would be able to 
give us news of the herd of seladang, had 
they come up this way. We soon got hold 
of Che Ingah, and he told us that some 
time ago seladang had been just across the 
river from his house and that they were 
very likely there now if we had tracked them 
from downstream and they had come up in 
this direction. We soon had our boat tied 
up, left it in Busoh’s charge, and under the 
guidance of Che Ingah started to go to an 
old clearing where the seladang were fond 
of feeding. 

We had not left the river bank five min- 
utes before we struck absolutely fresh sela- 
dang tracks. The ground was very wet after 
the previous night’s rain, we were in good 
bamboo jungle, it was still early in the 
morning, and there was every likelihood of 
our getting up to the seladang within a very 
short time. What more could the heart of 
a hunter desire? Che Ingah whispered to 
me that it would be well to make straight 
for the clearing, where we might find the 
seladang in the open, so we left the tracks 
for the moment and made for the clearing. 
To my disappointment this clearing had 
grown up in long grass to such an extent 
that it was no longer an attraction to the 
seladang, and they had not visited it. We 
went back in the direction where we had 
seen the tracks, and soon found tracks: even 
fresher than those we had first struck. 
Lurgan was a few feet in front of me, Che 
Ingah a few feet behind, when we heard a 
rustle in a clump of bamboos just ahead of 
us. We halted, but 
hearing no more, 
thinking it was a 
squirrel, were just 
about to move on 
(but, of course, very 
much alert, the tracks 
being red-hot) when 
a bamboo cracked 
close to the clump 
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from which we had heard the rustle. We 
immediately stiffened, knowing that we were 
close to a seladang. Altho I have said 


we were in good bamboo jungle, this jungle . 


was only clear relatively—that is to say, be- 
tween the clumps of bamboo there was no 
undergrowth to speak of, and one could 
move about quite freely, but if anything was 
behind or in the midst of one of these bam- 
boo clumps it was quite invisible within a 
few yards. We could see nothing, but knew 
perfectly well that a seladang was within a 
few yards of us. Just at my feet was a 
small shallow water course, dry at the mo- 
ment, into which I slipped as quietly as 
possible, and, crouching down, watched with 
the most intense and suppressed excitement 
that clump of bamboo, now within six or 
seven yards of me, to try and detect what 
it was that had attracted our attention. 


In the darkness of the jungle, forms seen 
indistinctly appear more like shadows than 
realities, and in this case there was no ex- 
ception to this phenomenon. Gradually a 
formless mass just behind the least thick 
portion of the bamboo clump took the shape 
and size of a big bull seladang. A slight 
movement immediately gave me the cue that 
I wanted, and I could then distinctly see 
that a seladang was staring at me thru the 
bamboo. It was absolutely necessary that 
there should be no movement amongst our 
party, otherwise the seladang would immedi- 
ately get scared, swing around and dis- 
appear long before I should be able to make 
out whether it was a shootable bull or not. 
Altho I knew from his size that he was a 
full-grown animal, I wanted to shoot an old 
bull, not a young one. A young bull sela- 
dang has light, yellow horns with black tips. 
They show up very well in the jungle and 
when seen can easily be recognized as the 
horns of a young bull by anyone but the 
merest novice. An older seladang has dull, 
olive-green horns with black tips, the base 
of the horns of an old bull being corrugated 
and indented, but this type of head is much 
more difficult to see in the jungle. All full- 
grown seladang are black except for a 
browny-grey forehead and dirty yellow stock- 
ings, and it is not possible to distinguish a 
young from an old bull by his color, Pres- 
ently the seladang, which was peering at me 
thru the bamboo, turned his head away from 
me, took two or three steps clear of the 
bamboo and immediately looked again in 
my direction. I instantly saw a beautiful, 
wide-spreading pair of horns, but unfortu- 
nately slender and yellow, which were not 
what I wanted. I then saw the form of 
another bull seladang behind the one close 
to me, but his horns were yellow also, so 
did not interest me. I knew that there were 
more seladang about from the numerous 
tracks we had come across, and now my 
whole attention was concentrated on how 1 
could get away from where I was without 
scaring the beasts in front of me. I soon 
lost all hope of avoiding this because the 
bull seladang, which was very close to me, 
started to sniff as well as stare in my direc- 
tion, and, worst of all, took a step towards 
me. What I had to avoid now was having 
to shoot him, he was so infernally close— 
certainly less than ten yards— that I had a 
pretty shrewd suspicion that he thought he 
had a tiger in front of him, and if that was 
in his mind he might at any moment make 
a “demonstration” in my direction; and a 
“demonstration” by a seladang which starts 





from a distance of ten yards does not giv 
much chance to take any action to stop it 
The wind was from the seladang toward; 
us, otherwise he would have been off long 
before we had seen him. Carefully watch 
ing the beast in front of me, with my rifle 
absolutely ready to throw up and fire at the 
shortest possible notice, I saw out of the 
tail of my eye the other seladang turn his 
head and quietly walk away. Almost in- 
stantly I heard a snort and a rush from 
another seladang, one I had not yet seen, 
and immediately all was confusion. Crash 
followed crash—we were really in the mid. 
dle of a herd, possibly ten all told—and my 
yellow-horned friend disappeared so quickly 
that I never saw him go. I had recognized 
the snort which I had heard, and which in. 
cidentally started the panic, as that of a 
bull, and as I knew from the tracks that | 
had seen that morning that there was an 
oldish bull amongst the herd, I had hopes 
that | might get a chance of seeing this 
bull before they had gone very far. | 
pressed on in the direction the seladang had 
taken and saw a thinning of the jungle a 
short distance ahedd. Che Ingah, who was 
close to my heels, in a hoarse whisper told 
me that the clearing in front of us was 
covered with rank grass, and I felt sure thai 
the seladang would pull up in the clearing 
and have a look around to see what had 
disturbed them. Coming close to the clear- 
ing I heard the seladang making a peculiar 
moaning noise which is seldom heard, and 
is, I believe, only made when they fear an 
attack by a tiger. Hearing this noise, | 
felt convinced that the seladang that had 
seen me had mistaken me for a tiger. The 
darkness of the bamboo jungle would make 
this quite possible. I knew then that the 
seladang were in the clearing and knew thai 
I should probably get a chance of a shot 
now or not at all. Leaving the thick under. 
growth close to the edge of the clearing, | 
could immediately see across the open, and 
had a magnificent view of three bull sela- 
dang bunched together about sixty yards 
away. There was my bull with the wide- 
spreading horns, all too yellow; there was 
the second seladang with a less impressive 
head than my first acquaintance, but still 
with the makings of a fine head in a few 
years; and then I saw the third beast. He 
was standing a little behind the others and 
his body was masked by them, but his horns 
were the right color, as I could see at a 
glance, and I made up my mind to have 
him if possible. I knew the seladang who 
had seen me would alter their position in 2 
moment, so, being ready when they did 
move, I was able to get a shot at the bull 
I wanted. Unfortunately he was half facing 
me, and in order to get in a fatal shot when 
a seladang is in this position, one has to g0 
right thru the shoulder into the heart cavity. 
This is a difficult thing to do with a sela- 
dang, whose enormous shoulder bones wil! 
stop most bullets from penetrating. If one 
shoots for the chest the bullet is very likely 
to pass right thru behind the off-shoulder 
and do little immediate harm. I broke his 
shoulder, but the bullet did not get into his 
heart or lungs. Again a mighty stampede— 
seladang everywhere. I ran forward a few 
yards, but the wounded beast had gone into 
some thick grass which was immediate! 
behind him, and I could see nothing. © 
had not immediately fallen down, I knew 
that, but I had lost sight of the exact dire«- 
tion he had taken i! 
this terribly — thick 
grass. I was now 11 
rank grass nearly 

to my neck, but s° 
ing a little knoll 

my left, I ran for 
and was able to 

over the grass. 
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moving across my right front, and thinking 
hat it must be my wounded friend (he 
-eemed lame), I was just about to fire at it 
when I saw a smaller one following it. I 
out down my rifle, looked very hurriedly 
around, could see no other seladang, looked 
back to where I had seen the two seladang, 
and could see nothing at all. We went 
slowly toward the place where I had seen 
what | thought was the wounded beast, and 
we found the trail almost at once. Sure 
enough, it had been the wounded beast. 
There was a heavy blood spoor, but why 
the little seladang was following it I can- 
not conceive—a most unusual thing for a 
wild animal to do. They are generally terri- 
fied when they get the smell of blood. A 
heavy crash in the jungle within fifty yards 
of where we were diverted our thoughts 
from this missed opportunity, and following 
cautiously we found where the wounded 
beast had fallen into an old drain—probably 
while trying to jump it. He had scrambled 
out the other side and had disappeared into 
a thick tangled mass of secondary jungle. 

Now commenced the really dangerous part 
of seladang hunting. A seladang is a wild 
bull, and all cattle when annoyed are nasty 
customers to tackle. I had fired at this beast 
with a .500-bore high-velocity cordite rifle, 
the cartridge of which carries a 570-grain 
bullet propelled by 80 grains of cordite. 
This is a very powerful weapon, and when 
a beast is hit in the right place it very 
soon puts it down and out for good. I had 
tried to reach this beast’s heart or lungs, 
and had failed, but had obviously broken 
his shoulder. A seladang can go nearly as 
far on three legs as he can on four, but he 
goes much slower. A seladang is just as 
tough and has just as much vitality as an 
Alaska brown bear, and to those who know 
our Alaska friend that’s “going some.” 

We waited for about a quarter of an 
hour and then very cautiously followed the 
trail. He had entered a large area where, 
the virgin jungle having been cut down 
some decades ago, the land was covered 
with a secondary growth, which in some 
places was fairly open, in others extremely 
dense. We had to proceed with the utmost 
care because the seladang was obviously not 
very far ahead of us; he had neither fallen 
down nor lain down again, but had fre- 
quent stopped, probably to listen. 

When going thru a thick patch just below 
a steep hillside, one of the men following 
behind caught a glimpse of the beast above 
us, but the jungle was so dense that he was 
almost immediately lost to view. We con- 
tinually smelt him while going thru this 
thick stuff, and were very close to him in- 
deed most of the time. He kept doubling 
back on his tracks, and no doubt meant 
mischief. Presently he came onto the 
tracks of the rest of the herd, but after 
following them for a few yards took a line 
of his own. His wound was obviously 
bothering him. Very shortly after this I 
heard ahead of us the unmistakable sound 
of human voices. This was most astonish- 
ing, because it came from the direction in 
which the seladang had gone. Then we 
heard some Malays talking just in front of 

and, hurrying on, found four or five 
\lalays sitting beside the trail made by the 
sounded seladang. I asked them what they 

e doing, and they said that they had 

ird the shot and had come to try and 

' some meat. These wretched people, at 

very time when we had been following 

: seladang with the utmost caution, had 

shouting and yelling in the jungle, 
ause they wanted some meat. They had 
doubt thoroly disturbed the seladang, 
would now be more on the qui vive 

n ever. My language to these foolish 

itures was much more forcible than 

ite, and when I had calmed down alittle 
pointed out to them that they were very 
ky not to have met the seladang, which 
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was badly wounded. Had they done so, one 
or more of them would probably have been 
killed. I told them not to attempt to fol- 
low me, and I continued the chase. This 
incident rattled me very considerably, and 
possibly accounted for my subsequent lack 
of caution. Not very far from where we 
had met the Malays we came across a place 
where the seladang had lain down, and prob- 
ably having been disturbed by the noise 
these people had made, he had ‘scrambled 
up and moved on, no doubt in a worse tem- 
per than ever. Presently we came to a very 
thick patch of long, rank grass and small, 
low shrubs into which the seladang had 
disappeared, but almost immediately had 
doubled back on his tracks and had gone 
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thought the seladang was lying in the rank 
fern, which is a sort of giant bracken. We 
saw where he had fallen, but there was no 
seladang. Unheard by us he must have 
struggled to his feet and staggered on. 

We should have left him now to stiffen up 
and then followed his trail, say in a quarter 
of an hour. I knew this perfectly well, but 
was careless and pushed on with Lurgan 
and Busoh. The latter had turned up some 
little time ago, his foot becoming rapidly 
better at the sound of the first shot. We 
soon found ourselves in a patch of bracken 
interspersed with small trees and with nar- 
row, clear spaces between the fern. The 
bracken was quite impenetrable. We had 
not gone more than fifteen yards from where 
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in a direction nearly parallel to the one he 
had taken when he had entered this patch. 
I retraced my steps and got out of the tangle 
with some relief. One would have had no 
chance at all in such a spot had the beast 
waited for one. 

So we made a long detour around the 
old clearing, keeping fairly near to the edge, 
looking for the tracks which would show us 
where he had come out. We found none. 
We had completed rather more than half a 
circle when Lurgan, who was just in front 
of me, pointed out the animal’s enormous 
hind quarters showing thru the thick jungle 
directly in front of us. This was no time 
to maneuver for a shot. The seladang was 
very much alert and was probably watching 
his own tracks, expecting that we would 
come out of the thick undergrowth from 
which he had just emerged. I fired for the 
root of his tail, but subsequently found that 
I had gone a little high and my bullet had 
lodged ir the lower end of his liver. He 
immediately gave a sort of grunt and turned 
in my direction. I gave him the second 
barrel in the chest, which threw him back 
almost on his haunches; he then swung 
around and rushed directly away from me, 
falling into some thick fern with a resound- 
ing crash. That’s over, I thought—but it 
was very far from over. I found later on 
that this chest shot had failed because the 
bullet had passed thru a six-inch sapling 
on its journey and was unable to. penetrate 
thru the chest wall of the seladang. Altho 
it gave him a mighty blow, it failed to do 
him any serious harm. I thought he was 
down for good, so after waiting for a few 
minutes, looking over my cartridges, and 
reloading my rifle, proceeded to where I 


the seladang had fallen when we very dis- 
tinctly heard his labored breathing. The 
direction from which it seemed to come was 
slightly to our left and slightly down hill. 
We listened very intently, but could locate 
nothing. As a matter of fact, the seladang 
was lying down within ten yards of us, but 
slightly to our right behind some bracken. 
From where he was lying he could look 
under the bracken and see our feet. It is 
difficult to locate sound in the jungle, and 
our mistake was quite excusable. Our 
efforts to learn where the sound of his 
breathing came from were suddenly cut 
short by a sharp scuffle in the fern to our 
right, and instantly the seladang was com- 
ing straight for us. Lurgan was behind me 
with my second rifle, a .450-.400 bore cor- 
dite,’ but apparently the moment he caught 
sight of the seladang he turned and ran. 
The seladang, altho mortally wounded (the 
bullet in his liver would have finished him 
in a quarter of an hour at the most) with 
a broken shoulder, but with an unconquer- 
able spirit, came at me as if there was noth- 
ing the matter with him. 

Altho during the last hour or so, while 
tracking this desperately-wounded beast thru 
extremely thick jungle, one had been in a 
state of intense excitement, and one’s nerves 
had been strung far beyond concert pitch, 
when the climax came and the seladang had 
actually been able to do what I had been 
trying to prevent him doing—get me at a 
very considerable disadvantage—I had no 
sensation at all of excitement or fear. The 
whole thing seemed so simple. Here was 
the seladang running at me with his mouth 
half open; there was his great head within 
three or four yards of the muzzle of my rifle, 
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and all that it was necessary to do was tc 
fire at that broad forehead and bring him 
down. Why, any fool could do that! 

Altho there was in reality the most des- 
perate hurry (I had but the fraction of a 
second in which to save my life), there 
appeared to my mind to be none at all. 

The moment I fired at his head I saw it 
drop (he was then within four or five yards 
of me at the most), and the next thing I 
was conscious of was side-stepping to allow 
his huge body to hurtle past me as his great 
bulk, weighing at least a ton, came down 
with a reverberating crash on the ground 
alongside me. His tail was exactly even 
with my legs and not a yard away. I re- 
membered my _ second barrel—not again 
should he take me at a disadvantage. I 
stepped around behind him, fired into the 
small of his back, and then with an empty 
rifle ran out at right angles to the direction 
the seladang had taken. I almost immedi- 
ately heard a shot, followed by Lurgan’s 
voice shouting that the seladang was fin- 
ished. I quickly found my way around to 
where the seladang lay; he had scarcely 
moved from the spot he had fallen onto 
when he received the bullet in his head; 
and with the help of Busoh and Lurgan we 
cut his throat to make the meat lawful for 
my Mohammedan followers to eat. 

We were soon comparing notes. Lurgan, 
the moment the seladang appeared around 
the corner of the bracken, had turned and 
run. After going a few yards he tripped 
and fell, and in falling fired my second 
rifle into the air. I did not hear this shot. 
It must have synchronized with my first shot. 
When he recovered and got on his feet he 
saw the seladang on the ground a few yards 
from him, and promptly gave him the con- 
tents of the second barrel. This was the 
shot I heard. The whole business from the 
time the seladang charged to the time I got 
back to where he lay could not have been 
more than ten seconds. It was extremely 
lucky that no accident happened when 
Lurgan involuntarily fired my rifle into the 
air. He might just as easily have hit me or 
one of the Malays as the inoffensive air 
above him. Busoh told me that he saw the 
whole scene from a distance of about ten 
yards. He had no time to go anywhere or 
do anything, and I fully believe him. He 
told me that as the seladang came down he 
threw his head around in my direction and 
appeared to hit me with his horns. As a 
matter of fact, the seladang was well past 
me then, but no doubt as I stepped around 
behind the seladang to give him the second 
barrel it would appear to Busoh’s excited 
mind as if the beast’s horns had got me. 
I found on examining the seladang’s head 
that my bullet had caught him just under 
the right eye, and considering that he fell 
to my left, the enormous shock of the im- 
pact of the 570-grain bullet, traveling at a 
velocity of about 2,150 feet per second, had 
actually shoved him slightly out of his orig- 
inal direction, otherwise he would have 
fallen on me. Altho I side-stepped, I was 
then hard up against a log and could go no 
farther. So much for using a heavy rifle. 

The photograph shows the beast exastly as 
he fell, except that I have pulled his head 
around. It was lying thrown back against 
the log, in an impossible position to photo- 
graph. The small fallen tree near his hind 
quarters was practically at the spot where 
I was standing when I fired. The log that 
was against my right leg is clearly shown 
in the photograph. I think it is a very 
wonderful thing the way the beast’s muscles 
have stiffened in death; they stand out in 
a most marvelous manner. His last heroic 
effort in defense of his life was obviously 
one which was normally far and away be- 
yond his powers. He was all but spent, and 
if he had been left undisturbed would no 
doubt never have got up from where he was 
lying; but his spirit was not to be denied, 
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and with magnificent pluck and determina- 
tion he made the final effort of his life. 

I take off my hat to that seladang. 

Little remains to be told. Soon the usual 
horde of Malays turned up in search of 
cheap meat, dozens and dozens of them, and 
before long the entire beast had been cut 
up and distributed as I desired. Taking the 
skull and head-skin as a trophy, we got back 
to camp at Lurgan’s village before dark. 
[ was able to clean the head-skin and apply 
a preservative to it before I turned in, and 
it has cured out remarkably well. 





Altho this seladang has not a very striki: 
pair of horns, he was a huge beast, in the 
prime of life and, as he showed, a formid. 
able antagonist. His head hangs upon the 
wall before me as I write, and looking at it 
I can live over again the incidents of that 
13th of August, the excitements and dis. 
appointments, the hopes and fears, the fina] 
triumph of his defeat; but still I cannot 
help recalling with some regret the passing 
of that fierce and undaunted spirit which 
only death could subdue. 
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A Story of a Thrilling Hunt in 
British East Africa 


By GEORGE C,. BECKLEY 











(pUTDOOR LIFE is pleased, indeed, to announce a forthcoming story of a big- 

game hunt in British East Africa recently completed by George C. Beckley 
of Hawaii, during which he saved the life of his white guide from a charging 
rhino, and barely escaped with his own life on three occasions. 


You will want to read the account of the shooting of a record black-mane lion 


on the Ithanga Plains 
leopards, each measuring 9 feet; 


game too numerous to mention here. 


The illustrations shown herewith are but two that were picked at random from 
a group of more than 500, which Mr. Beckley made during his African hunt, and 
our readers may be sure that the story will be exceptionally well illustrated. 
We're going to give you this treat just as soon as Mr. Beckley can get the story 
We feel sure that every one of you will be as anxious to read 


and pictures to us. 


it as we are, and we promise to do our best to hurry it thru after it arrives. 


for it in a future issue. 











an animal which measured 11 feet; of the killing of four 
of the exciting hunt for rhinos and buffalo; of 
the stalking of zebra and giraffe; and of the bagging of various species of big 
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A York River Hunt 


L AST September my son, K., friend Frank 
(who was not hunting, but merely 
coing along”) and I concluded that a 

Canadian hunt would be quite the proper 
thing. Leaving Cleveland on the 11th of 
that “month, we crossed Lake Erie to Buffalo, 
thence to Toronto and from there by steamer 
down the St. Lawrence to Montreal and 
Quebec, sight-seeing at each place for a 
short time. Arrived in Gaspe at the ex- 
treme end of the peninsula of that name, we 
were entertained in a wonderful old stone 
house built by an old-time commander in 
the British navy. 

All of Friday we were busy getting our 
guides, canoemen, cooks and groceries to- 
gether. Tested out our guns and decided 
thereafter that such shooting would fetch 
the big bull at most any distance up to 500 
yards. By arrangement I met here my friend 
with whom I hunted last winter in Florida— 
Col. G., from Virginia—and his charming 
wife. He had made arrangements to hunt 
the St. John’s River, while our party was to 
try the York. 

We had our duffle in a one-horse truck, 
while we followed in another, the two canoes 
going ahead up the river. In this formation 
we traveled on past the settlement, which 
extends about seven miles up both banks of 
the river—mostly good road. Our first stop, 
about noon, was at a salmon camp called 
Gros Buleau, or Great Birch, so named from 
the number of large birches thereabout. 
This was a beautiful camping spot, and 
being soon joined by the canoes, it was not 
long before we had the “kittle bilin’.” 

While thus engaged we were visited by 
one William, who is employed by the lessees 
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{ the salmon “rights” in the river to guard 
r interests and prevent poaching. Wil- 
am was a quaint old-timer and anxious to 
eer. He told us only that day he saw a 
e bull moose across the river, and recog- 
‘d him as one he had been seeing for 
eral seasons back. Being pressed to tell 

he knew it was the same moose, he 
ly spluttered, “Dammit, he had a blazed 
‘—that’s how I know him.” Leaving here 
we traveled as before, only walking most of 
way, as the road became rougher, killing 
umber of partridges (grouse) along the 

Arrived at 28 about dusk and made 
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Dr. R. A. Brown 


Not all prescriptions are so pleasant to take 
as the one this M. D. wrote for him- 
self. It read, “A Big-Game 
Hunt in Canada.” 











You will perhaps wonder what 28 means, 
so I will tell you. Some seventeen years 
ago an English company conceived the idea 
that the basin of the York River contained 
oil in large quantities. They spent a million 
dollars drilling some thirty-five wells in that 
many miles, transporting their rigs over dif_i- 
cult trails. These wells were numbered and 
comfortable cabins erected ever so often. It 
was at number 28 where we stopped. 

By 10 o’clock next morning we reached 
Mississippi Brook, where we were to portage 
the canoes. This portage is six miles long, 
and within a few hours with our trucks and 



















and the caribou 


home-made sleds we had made it. This is 
the only portage necessary in the sixty-mile 
trip. From here we sent our trucks back 
with instructions to meet us October Ist. 
Strung out in Indian file, we followed a 
beautiful moss-covered trail for about fifteen 
miles that day, being joined by Rob, a fire 
guardian, and his father. At his cabin we 
stopped that night, and right royally were 
we treated. 

Just before reaching the cabin, I, who was 
in the lead, heard a great crash off to my 
left. Looking closely, I saw a great black 
beast, looking for all the world like a mule, 
threshing around among the alders. The 
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little dog and horse with us became highly 
excited. The dog barked and ran into the 
bushes, the horse reared and plunged. 
Bursting out, and hitting trail as fast as 
any Billy Sunday convert did, a big cow 
moose careened away. This made us feel 
good, for are not the gentlemen always near 
where the ladies are? 

We were now in our real hunting grounds. 
Leaving Bob’s hospitable cabin the next 
morning with our packs on our backs, we 
crossed the river and started for Keg Creek 
Lake. The trail there is said to be six miles 
long. I am sure it is not in the least under- 
estimated. It follows a brook up a moun- 
tain, which brook is crossed and recrossed 
about twenty times on single logs six to ten 
inches in diameter, each slicker and less 
stable than the last, and four to ten feet 
above the water. Frank says the water here 
is exceedingly wet, also cold. He and his 
pack made a quick excursion off one of the 
logs. The lake lies on the Height of Land. 
It is perhaps a mile long and three-quarters 
wide in its widest part. William (our 
guide) said he had seen as many as eleven 
moose (or Mise) feeding in it at one time. 
We stayed there part of two days and one 






He answered the call 
night and did not see any. It had been 
raining and the lake was too high, the 
guides said. They had been there I know, 
for I saw their tracks. 

It took us seven hours to make this trip 
into the lake and three and a half to come 
out. After spending another night with Rob 
we started for our next objective—Stoney 
Beaver Dam. We were to take the trail up 
Keg Creek (so named from the finding of 
a keg of Johnny Walker, or a Johnny 
Walker keg, some say) and meet the canoes 
at the river there. 

It was on this trail that we had a rather 
humorous experience—that is, it would have 
been humorous to an onlooker up a tree. 

We had just climbed a four-mile hill, on 
top of which was a blueberry patch cover- 
ing an acre or so. Beside a little brook the 
guides prepared to “bile the kittle.” 

Nothing loathe, we carefully stacked our 
armament against a tree, and repairing to a 
nice mossy spot about twenty feet distant, 
we three lay down to “rest and refresh our- 
selves.” It seemed that I had only dozed 
off when some instinct told me to open my 
eyes. I did sos 

About three steps away stood the cutest 
little black bear, weighing about 400 pounds. 
The 400 pounds was an after-estimate; just 
then he looked like he might weigh a ton. 
I got up from there (the guides said more or 
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less hurriedly) and yelled, “Look out for 
that damn bear!” The rest of the party 
looked, also arose. We all made a dash for 
the guns, and Mr. Bear was off thru the 
brush like a shot. We followed him quite a 
way, but never saw him again. This par- 
ticular hill and brook, not having a name, 
we designated it Blueberry Hill and Bear 
Brook—not poetic perhaps, but suggestive. 

The experience taught me one thing, and 
I am going to pass it along to you—never 
sit down or lie down in the Canadian woods 
without having your gun within easy reach. 
One never knows when or what he may see 
there; and this bit of carelessness cost me 
a beautiful bear skin trophy. 

After our experience with the bear we 
struck out, going two miles too far down 
the trail before turning toward the river. 
The going was rough, very rough, and K., 
who weighs around 230, remarked that he 
would not make it again for all the “dear” 
(or words similar) moose in Canada. When 
this heart-breaking march was over and we 
reached our camp at Stoney 
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two-legged creatures passing thru. - No 
notion had he of molesting them. His only 
thought was hasty flight from that which 
instinct taught him meant him harm. The 
innate lust of man for blood and trophies 
had been satisfied, and without a dissenting 
vote, no doubt, a jury of my peers would 
have voted me guilty of murder in the first 
degree. I had robbed the wood-folks of that 
which did not much enrich me, and made 
them poor indeed. Even now as I pass that 
ungainly head, hanging so silently against 
my wall, the cold dead eyes seem to stare 
down at me with benign reproach, if not 
with pity and forgiveness for the life I took 
from him. 

Now, what did the autopsy reveal? The 
8 mm. ball from K’s gun struck him one 
inch below the left eye, ranged upward, com- 
pletely blinding that eye and smashing to 
fragments the opposite jaw, then lost itself, 
as shrapnel does, thruout his skull. The first 


39 struck him a foot behind his right shoul- 
completely wrecking his heart and 
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Beaver Dam, I dropped down at 
the roots of a large spruce. My 
tired head sank slowly on my 
breast, and from between my 
unresisting lips the cold pipe 
fell out. From the shadowland 
of dreams I was awakened by 
the cry, “Fall to, men,” and was 
again confronted by the stern 
reality of the three B’s—bacon, 
bread and beans. 

“Here, surely,” said the guides, 
“we will find a moose.” Just 
before dark we stationed our- 
selves about a half mile apart at 
two very evident crossings, and 
began calling. Called plaintively, 
called pleadingly, called tear- 





fully, called cussfully; but nary 
a moose came near or made 
answer. 

Leaving our comfortable lean- 
to at Stoney Beaver Dam Sunday morning, 
we blazed a new route directly over the hill 
to the main trail two miles away. The two 
guides, Joe and William, were leading the 
way, “blazing” as they went. I followed, 
then K, then Frank. Suddenly off to my 
right I heard a slight crash like a dead 
bough broken. The guides, not hearing it, 
kept on. I stopped and held up my hand 
as a warning to K. The sharp crack of his 
Mauser was followed by a tremendous crash 
as the great bull sprawled his length upon 
the ground. Quickly regaining his feet, he 
came quartering past me at about forty 
yards, careening like a rudderless ship upon 
a storm-tossed sea. The old .35 straightened 
him up and he listed heavily to port. On he 
went with no apparent let-up in his speed. 
A second shot topped a six-inch spruce 
above his back as neatly as a pruning knife. 
Just as his broad stern passed a large tree, 
the third bullet landed with a “phut” and 
the hair flew in all directions. Running 
with all speed, we came to where he lay, 
fifty yards away. In one last mighty effort 
to hurdle a fallen tree, his stout heart failed. 
There he lay across the tree trunk, legs aim- 
lessly beating the air, while from his wildly 
tossing head the blood-bespattered foam flew 
for yards around. From his collapsing 
lungs one long hiss of escaping breath and 
he lay still. 


I had accomplished what I had come 
1,200 miles to do; but where was the ex- 
ultant thrill? Strangely absent, but in its 
stead a great feeling of pity stole over me, 
and the sorrow in my breast choked and 
oppressed me. What right had I to do this 
thing? I did not need the meat for sus- 
tenance, nor the shaggy skin for raiment. 
An uninvited guest in his wild home, I mur- 
dered him. From his dark recess he had 
looked with wondering eyes at the strange 


It didn’t take all eight to kill this fellow. 
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lungs, and rested in the left shoulder. The 
third .35 struck him squarely on the rump, 
pierced his bladder and spent its force in 
his left hind quarter. With all of this he 
ran almost 100 yards altogether before losing 
his one-sided fight. 

After butchering our kill and hanging the 
skin upon poles to dry, to be picked up on 
our return, we again hit the trail for our 
final objective, the White House. This 
cabin was at the end of the Rangers’ beat 
and about fifteen miles from Lake Hamel, 
where the York River arises. It is called 
the White House because it is built of 
peeled spruce logs, which gives it a dazzling 
white appearance. We arrived just before 
dark, and now, by all the conventionalities 
of hunters and writers, I should tell you that 
tired and hungry we sat down to a delicious 
supper of juicy moose steaks, red-hot spuds, 
flapjacks and coffee. But did we? 

The answer is, we did not; we sat down, 
that is true, but the “juicy steaks” were as 





Some of them are guides, 


tough as the devil himself, and smelled and 
tasted like fluid extract of kidney. This 
same sweet odor permeated the spuds, also 
the flapjacks, so that taking a cup of tea 
(and the English can make tea), a couple 
of sea biscuits, a hunk of cheese and a can 
of pears, I hied myself well to windward 
and enjoyed my supper in solitary grandeur, 
Read this over again when moose or cariboy 
formed our piece de resistance. One de. 
scription will do for all. Our real honest. 
to-goodness meals were when we had part- 
ridges. Fine, tender birds, browned to a 
nicety or stewed with potatoes and served 
on toast with the good, thick gravy which 
accompanies them. After our breakfast we 
concluded to take a stroll in order that we 
might get the lay of the land and arrange 
our hunting territory. Crossing the barrens 
or burnt woods, we came to a tableland 
covered with small second-growth spruce. 
About sixty yards away I noticed a small 
pine moving peculiarly, altho there was no 
wind. Looking closely, a small patch of 
dun color shown thru the green. 
I let drive, and a little stag cari- 
bou of some 200 weight bounded 
into the air and fell dead. The 
heavy bullet had broken his 
neck. Returning to camp, K 
and his party took a northwest- 
erly course, reaching the edge 
of a large swale a couple of 
miles from camp. To windward 
they post d themselves, and the 
guide began calling. Bending 
over until the long birch-bark 
horn almost touched the ground, 
he uttered three or four short 
grunts, and slowly rising until 
the horn pointed skyward, he 
turned his body on its axis. 
Waving the horn in a wide circle 
the song of the amorous cow 
moose echoed plaintively to and 
beyond the woods to the hills 
and back again. 

This was repeated thrice at fifteen minute 
intervals. Suddenly is the stillness broken 
by a knock, knock, knock, as of a woodman 
striking the tree trunks with his axe helve 
as he walks. “He’s coming,” whispered the 
guide. All eyes were fixed upon the distant 
woodline, when as quickly and as vividly as 
ever screen flashed a great black beast stood 
sharply outlined against the dark green 
background 200 yards away. Gazing upon 
the broad expanse of swale before him, he 
moved uneasily. From the horn almost 
touching the ground came a few encouraging 
grunts. Hesitating then no longer, the love- 
mad brute comes to 75 yards, to 60 yards. 
“Now!” whispered the guide. At the com- 
mand of the Mauser he slumped down be- 
hind, wavered a moment, then fell over. 
His long legs drew up convulsively and 
straightened out, while from his blood- 
clogged throat the last breath rushed out 
in one almost human, hollow groan. And 
so this great beast died. The 8 mm. ball 
struck him fairly in the nape of the neck, 
and passing in, blew his lungs to foam. 

At about this same time my guides and L 
were on top of a mountain to the eastward, 
hunting the burnt woods for caribou. A! 
the very top of the hill we sat for a coup'e 
of hours scouring the hills and valleys wit) 
the binoculars, but never a trace of caribou 
or other living thing did we see. Conclud 
ing that our chance for that day was gone. 
we started for camp, talking and laughi 
with never a thought of game. Sudden 
the guide “froze,” and following the dir’ 
tion of his pointing finger I saw a mos! 
noble looking animal standing fifty ya: 
away and calmly looking us over. Has! 
dropping upon one knee, the tiny bee 
covered the top of his left shoulder just | 
the left of the hollow in his neck. Spi’ 
fully the .35 cracked. He never flinche 
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The White House, sixty miles up York River, Quebec 


but slowly and deliberately turned and 
started off at a slow gallop. For the mo- 
ment I was so surprised that I forgot I had 
a gun, for I fully expected him to pitch 
headlong when the rifle cracked. “Give it 
to him,” yelled the guide; “you missed.” 
A second time 200 grains of lead and steel 
sped after what I saw of him in the scrub. 
Running up we found him dead about thirty 
yards from where he first stood. The first 
ball had struck him exactly where I had 
aimed, tore his heart and the great vessels 
at its base to fragments, on thru the lungs, 
intestines, etc., and stopped just under the 
skin in his right hind quarter. 


This ball lost exactly fifty-six of its two 
hundred grains in its flight thru this animal. 
The second shot hit him in the right hip 
and came out the left groin. What a won- 
derful amount of vitality this noble creature 
had to be able to run this distance with 
two such terrible wounds, and then literally 
die on his feet! He weighed around 500 
pounds, and had horns thirty-seven inches 
in length. 

Returning to camp, we had another one 
of “those suppers.” This was to be our 
last night at the White House, and we were 
lying around on the brow of the hill, chat- 
ting and smoking, when suddenly in the 
southeast sky a great mellow light appeared 
breaking over the distant hills, much like the 
light from the rising moon. Slowly it 
spread northwestward until that whole seg- 
ment of the sky glowed in a strange soft 
light. Much as an image comes up on a 
developing plate, it resolved itself into a 
distinct arch or bow. From its convexity 
great tongues of scarlet and yellow fire shot 
upward in perfectly conical shapes, very like 
a bow of rockets set to spend their force at 
varying heights might look. The body of 
the bow in gold and yellow and scarlet waves 
undulated like the folds of an _ oriental 
tapestry stirred gently by the wind. The 


80 accompanying this was like the swish, 
si of a woman’s silken garment, remind- 
ing me of the “silken, sad, uncertain rustling 
{ 


1 each purple curtain.” Beneath the bow 


was a zone of inky blackness—so black, in- 
deed, that it suggested the “outer darkness” 
of Holy Writ, while above and below all 
shone the cold, dead, glittering worlds of 
the Great Dipper, whose pointers unerringly 
marked the quiet little red star—the Star of 
the North. Toward midnight the fires of 
its brilliancy waned, and racing away be- 
came lost in the cold breast of its mother, 
the Northland. Now only the stars, from 
the black dome of the sky, looked solemnly 
down, and again it was night. 

The guides are about equally divided as 
to the portent of the Northern lights. Some 
say fair weather follows; others, foul. In 
our case it proved to be the latter, for at 
noon the next day, as we were on our home- 
ward march, it began to rain, slowly and 
gently at first, but gradually improving un- 
til it seemed that the floodgates of Heaven 
were loosed, and for thirty-six hours it rarely 
ceased. We were some ten miles from the 
ranger’s cabin when it began, and, of course, 
thoroly soaked when we reached there. 
Soon, however, in this comfortable haven, 
by a red-hot stove, we forgot our discom- 
forts. After stopping the night here, and 
until almost noon the next day, we concluded 
to “buck” it. The canoes had preceded us 
down the river and we were to meet them 
at the western end of the six-mile portage. 
Here we were expecting the wagons to meet 
us, portage the canoes and take out our 
duffle while we went down in the canoes. 
Alas, for the plans of men when it rains in 
Canada! After a very dangerous passage 
down the rapidly rising river the canoes 
arrived at their destination. We arrived 
some hours later—cold, wet, hungry and 
thoroly disgusted. There were no wagons 
there, nor did any come that day. A mile 
down to the river we found an abandoned 
lumber camp which afforded fair shelter. 
That night the river rose five feet and was a 
yellow, seething, boiling flood in which no 
canoe could live. 

Next morning we climbed the hill again 
and met the party which was to take us out 
in their wagons. They had come to within 
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six miles of us and could proceed no farther. 
Every bridge had gone out on the flood. So 
we left our hides, heads and heavier stuff 
with the canoes well up on the bank, and 
with our packs started for the wagons, six 
miles away. It took us about six hours to 
make it, but we did. After eight of as 
strenuous hours as one could well put in, 
we reached the edge of the settlement where 
one of Uncle Henry’s emissaries met us, and 
we were soon comfortably housed in the old 
stone house. 


On the way back several of the bridges 
were floating high. A bridge in Canada 
consists of logs of varying diameters lying 
lengthwise of the stream upon two cross-logs 
held down by two more on top. Sometimes 
these two end logs are chained together, in 
which case when the river rises they form a 
good raft. Most of these, however, were 
not so bound, and we got over them in this 
wise. From the far bank the men took long 
poles, and planting themselves firmly on the 
bridge, pulled toward the near bank. This 
jammed the logs more or less closely to- 
gether, and when everything was thus set 
the whip cracked, everybody gave a yell, 
and away the team went over and under the 
swirling logs. Usually at the sécond attempt 
we got across, tho how a horse could per- 
form this feat and not break a leg or so is 
a mystery to me. 


Being a medical man and accustomed to 
giving free advice, I propose to give to the 
brain-fagged and office weary man this pre- 
scription: Go on such a trip as I have at- 
tempted to describe. Stand upon the high 
hill to the eastward from the White House. 
Allow your gaze to rest upon the green-clad 
hills as their detail becomes gradually lost 
in the dim distance, their smoky blue min- 
gling and blending with the lowering sky, 
caressed and gloriously lit by the changing 
spectrum of the retiring sun, the vale 
“stretching in pensive quietness , between,” 
the river moving in its majestic march to 
the sea, fed by its complaining children, 
the numerous brooks, while beyond the pale 
horizon let fancy see the gray and melan- 
choly waste of Old Ocean surrounding all. 
There alone, except for Nature and the 
Wood Folk, without pomp and _ panoply, 
without let, hindrance or advice from robed 
priest or paid preacher, worship in silence 
the Uniyersal God—the God known as long 
to the simple savages as to the civilized 
Christian, and Who hears as well the prayers 
of either; the Natural God—the God of 
Nature. This prescription is given you with 
the full assurance that you will come back 
a better man—physically, spiritually and 
mentally. Try it. 

And now, my friends, my tale of travel, 
travail and hunt is finished. Next year, 
perhaps, I'll try the stately elk, the rushing 
grizzly and the crouching lion among Wyo- 
ming’s mountains. The next, the big brown 
bear in his Alaska home, and the graceful 
Big Horn. Then, unless fortune favors with 
a chance at Indian tiger or African lion, 
I propose to clean up and grease up the 
faithful old .35 and hang it up against the 
wall, so that fifty years hence it may be 
looked upon as a curious relic of bygone 
days by those who follow me. 
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Arrow Golf 


ig is only necessary to have an open field or pasture of ten 
to twenty acres, preferably somewhat rolling, and with no 
high grass so that the arrows can be readily found. Then 
place at intervals in this field a number of bags stuffed with 
straw. Nine bags make a good number, and place them 
from 100 to 400 yards apart. 

Then start at sack No. 1 and shoot toward No. 2; go to 
where the arrow lands and shoot again toward sack No. 2, 
and so on until you get close enough to shoot an arrow thru 
the sack. Keep track of the number of shots it took you to 
come from No: 1 to No. 2, the same as you would keep score 
in golf. Then shoot from No. 2 toward sack No. 3, and so 
on until you have made the circuit of the nine sacks. This 
course of nine sacks can be done in twenty-three shots if no 
possible shots are missed. 


From one to four or even more persons can enjoy the 
game at the same time. 

Take care to shoot in turn, and as you walk down the 
course, all players must stop as you come to an arrow and 
let its owner shoot before going on to the next. 


The greatest pleasure of the game, to my mind, is the 
long, clean flight of the arrows. Flight or distance shooting 
is an art in itself, and a fellow always hopes that he may 
be one of the few who can shoot 300 yards. Then when you 
get closer to the sack your marksmanship counts more, and 
there is the pleasure of making hard shots and the vexation 
of missing some easy ones. 


You can get up a lot of competition between evenly- 
matched shooters, and it is also easy to give handicaps to 
weaker players or to children. It is a good thing to have 
some sacks as close as 100 yards apart, as this gives some 
advantage to the weaker players and also teaches stronger 
players to guard against over-shooting. 

I have chosen fertilizer sacks of burlap, as when stuffed 
tight with straw the arrows stick in them nicely. They are 
set in an upright position by driving a sapling about one 
inch in diameter down thru the middle of the sack into the 
ground until its top comes flush with the top of the sack and 
then tying the bag right around the top of the stick. These 
bags are better for this use than targets, because you often 
over-shoot or shoot to one side, and they present an equal 
surface to shoot at from wherever your arrow may land. 
The small, round stake thru the center of the sacks are pretty 
well hidden, and you will rarely strike one squarely enough 
to shatter your arrow. I have painted the bags white. 


The different pictures enclosed will show the general 


Showing general character of course 
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character of the ground, and also show how a pond forms 
sort of a hazard between different sacks. The course extends 
across the pond and back again at another place. It is just 
as well to have beginners omit such sacks and conserve your 
arrows. 

On such ground this game is very fascinating, but it can 
never be played successfully on a golf course, as there is 
too much danger if more than one party is on the field at 
the same time. 

My artillery consists of two English bows bought from 
Spaldings, New York. These are 40 and 46 pounds each, 
and one smaller bow for children. 

I’m ready now to use a heavier bow, but would surely 
advise to start with a 40-pound bow. You can get a good 
enough bow for this game for $10, and arrows will cost from 
40 cents to $1 each. 

I would strongly advise any beginners to get a book on 
archery. “American Archery,” compiled by Dr. Elmer and 
published under the quspices of the National Archery Asso- 
ciation of the United States will give all that any beginner 
wants to know, from how to shoot, down to how to make his 
own bows and arrows. I got my copy from Abercrombie & 
Fitch of New York. 

I feel like giving a few “don’ts” to beginners: 

Don’t shoot straight up in the air—you are likely to kill 
yourself or others. 

Don’t shoot toward one of the sacks or at any object on 
the ground if anyone is standing beyond, as the arrow is apt 
to glance. Remember that it is a real weapon, and use about 
the same care you would with a gun. 


Don’t shoot where there are trees or long grass, as you 
will lose about 50 per cent of the arrows shot; you can lose 
enough, even when shot under the most favorable circum- 
stances. 


The farm on which this arrow course is located contains 
fifty acres, is about seven miles from the city and is one-half 
woods and one-half sheep pasture. We are therefore not 
burdened with farm work, and have a cabin built in the 
woods where the outdoor living and exercise pay big divi- 
dends in health and recreation to the whole family, including 
the cocker spaniel pup. 










Daughter Ruth and pup at No. 6 
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door Life Prize 


O UTDOOR LIFE has offered the sportsmen of the country 
F one of the best opportunities they have ever had to help 
their own cause. Never was there a greater need of action. 
The land is full of game-hogs and anti-pistol agitators. In 
many places there is a crying need for sensible game protective 
legislation, for co-operation between game officials, for chances 
in the present laws, for law enforcement, and for organized 
efforts against proposed legislation. After all has been said 
and done, the fact remains that the cause of sportsmanship 
depends almost wholly upon legislation. 

Individual members can do a great good by preaching and 
practicing game propagation and conservation. But without 
proper co-operation from authoritative sources the individual’s 
work may be made useless by others who are less thoughtful. 
Without some backing from our law-makers, individual effort 
is more or less at a standstill. No rancher is encouraged to 
feed starving elk during the winter, out of pure sportsman- 
ship, if he knows that those same elk will be at the mercy of 
poachers the following year. No man will attempt to stock 
a lake or stream with frys so long as there is a likelihood that 
some money-grabing concern will pollute the water. 

What we must have is a combination of individual effort 
and sensible legislation. But it is clear that the individual 
effort must come first to arouse sleeping legislation and enlist 
its aid. It is the aim of Outdoor Life’s Prize Plan to give 
individual sportsmen a chance to organize and co-operate. A 
drop at a time in a leaky bucket doesn’t make much of a 
showing, but a gallon makes quite a splash. At the present 
time the cause of sportsmanship is suffering many leaks, 
which, if not attended to at once, are going to empty our land 
of game and fish; may even deny us the right to target prac- 
tice in our own back yard as it were. 

We would like to see the sportsmen make a grand splash. 
Will you help with your contribution and suggestions? Will 
you bring this opportunity to the attention of your friends? 
One good day’s sport out of each year is worth the price of 
a liberal donation toward insuring another day of sport the 
following year, which with earnest work and co-operation will 
gain in material returns and satisfaction from year to year. 


Those who have responded to the cause to date are the 
following: 


ME on 6 peswaucareedsvaanars .. .$100.00 
FRED’K A. WILLIAMS, Denver, Colo....... 25.00 
GEO. SHIRAS, 3rd, Washington, D. C....... 25.00 
JOHN B. BURNHAM, New York............ 10.00 
HARVEY JONES, MAGHOr, O....0ccceccnveccs 10.00 
HERBERT L. MURPHY, Amarillo, Texas... 10.00 
REV. C. V. BURKHISER, Defiance, Ia....... 10.00 
A. J. KOLLMYER, Keokuk, Ia... «0.000000 5.00 
JOSEPH W. STRAY, Brooklyn, N. Y........ 5.00 


How many of you are willing to lengthen this list enough 
to encourage strong-hearted sportsmen thruout the country to 
greater activity in our cause? Every day which passes gives 
our opponents an advantage. One good wallop from each of 
us at this time will do more good than a year of fighting some 
time in the future, especially if these wallops are all delivered 
at one time. 





SUBSCRIPTION FORM THAT MAY BE USED 
Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo.: 


Please enter my name on your list of contributors 
to the fund being raised by you, the aim of which 
is to preserve and propagate our game and fish and 
to protect us from obnoxious legislation that may 
appear detrimental to our interests as American 
sportsmen. I enclose herewith draft, money order, 
check (cross out the inappropriate words) to be used 
for the purposes set forth in your announcement. 





If a member of a game protective or shooting organ- 
ization, state the name 











Purpose and Conditions 


For the purpose of creating more interest and ac- 
tivity, which will promote better conditions in the realm 
of sportsmanship, Outdoor Life announced in the June 
(1923) number a plan whereby a cash prize is to be 
awarded to the American citizen who, during the year 
1923, accomplishes the greatest good for the cause of 
sportsmanship in the United States. 

The fund for this prize will be made up of donations 
received from friends of the cause, and the amount 
awarded at the end of the year will depend entirely 
upon the liberality of the doners. Subscriptions from 
$5 up are acceptable. In addition to acknowledging 
the subscriptions each month in Outdoor Life, an en- 
graved certificate containing the complete list of names 
and amount subscribed by each will be given to the 
winner of the prize and each of the doners. 

A committee of three members has been appointed 
to serve as judges of award, and their decision shall 
be final. Our readers are urged to submit a vote on 
the attached coupon, as a means of bringing those 
worthy of the prize to the attention of the committee, 
but it is not to be understood that the person receiving 
the greater number of votes will be given the prize if 
for some sufficient reason the members of the awarding 
committee decide otherwise. The following men com- 
pose the committee: 

John B. Burnham, President American Game Pro- 
tective Association, 233 Broadway, New York. 

Captain Roy S. Tinney, Chatham, N. J. 

Aldo Leopold, Secretary New Mexico Game and Fish 
Protective Association, Albuquerque, N. M. 

The plan for the Outdoor Life prize was suggested 
by the fact that in the past many donations have been 
received from enthusiastic sportsmen, which, because of 
no definite use to which the money might be assigned, 
was immediately returned to the givers. Under the 
plan now in operation, those wishing to give a sum of 
$5 or more to the cause are assured that their gift will 
be used in such a way that it will help accomplish the 
maximum amount of good. 

The service of the prize candidates may be in the 
realm of game or fish protection or propagation; it may 
be in the field of legislation, or it may be in many lines 
which are of vital interest to us as sportsmen. The 
following are only a few of the live subjects, which 
we mention as a guide to prize candidates, and we hope 
that we may be able to add others from your sugges- 
tions: 

The starving elks of Wyoming. 

The anti-pistol and revolver agitation. 

A solution of the state game protection problem. 

National and state game and fish refuges. 

Transplanting of game in decimated areas. 


Broadening of the nursing pond idea in fish planting. 


National and state hunting and fishing licenses. 


Standardization of laws on alien hunting and fishing. 


Our disappearing antelope. 
The predatory animal evil. 
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BALLOTING COUPON 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I enclose herewith name of person whom 
I believe is best entitled to the prize offered by you for services ren- 


dered the sportsman cause during the year 1923: 


je nee ey ada Since Ann eRe Ne NERO EO RT nL o 


Address....... Gictsesseaes scteuiboctcusaciesselaaeaiasoiio heesensiotansiuecebieas saieeanmanal _— 


f 


By reason of (here 
state what results the 
candidate has accom- 
plished. 


My Name............. 0 Ce Ae A OL snaeheiicaineniadaaaai a 
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Will be glad to hear from you if you like this department, and glad to have your 





kicks if you don’t.—E]l Comancho. 








The Next Generation 


HE old early plainsman is gone, and 

even the truth of his history is begin- 
ning to get muddled as it is edited and re- 
written by people who know nothing at all 
of the actual conditions under which the old 
explorer lived. 

The pioneer who followed him and 
brought women, children, plows and law to 
the wilderness is slated for the same fate, 
for already these men and their women are 
old and gray and getting fewer every day. 

They made the country what it is—that is, 
those did who escaped the clutch of the Six 
Percenter. 

They furnished the faith, the hope, the 
brawn and the brain needed to meet the 
problems presented to civilied man when he 
came to the silent wilderness and _ started 
in on the job of building a civilization where 
civilization had never been before. 

Brains were needed because each man was 
a working unit who had to meet and solve 
a great variety of vital problems nearly every 
day. If he could not solve them, he could 
not exist, for an empty wilderness is a grim 
place, let me say, brother, whether it be a 
desert or a forest or a grassland shining 
with promise under a benign sky. 

The problems are less or more in any 
virgin country in comparative degree only, 
and they always exist in any wilderness. 

A man must eat, have shelter, good water 
and his health, else he is helpless anywhere; 
and the pioneer had to see that he had all 
of these from day to day, no matter what 
else might happen. 

He probably would have to fight storms, 
cold, heat, drought, floods, fires, drifting 
human enemies of one color or another, in- 
sect pests and other things that rendered 
his life miserable and endangered his health 
and as likely endangered his stock as well. 

The list was long, and pioneering was no 
bed of roses from any point of view—and 
it never is anywhere. 

So simple a thing as a horse stepping into 
a badger hole and breaking a leg may mean 
the difference between safety and comfort 
or a fight for life itself if one is alone in 
the wilds. 

The pioneers who broke sod in the grass- 
land of the old buffalo range faced a big 
list of problems every day, and they solved 
them and carried on, for they were people 
who did their own thinking and also their 
own work, and who saw that their work was 
well and honestly done. 

If they did not have a nail, they did have 
a piece of rawhide, and that would hold 
and build as well as any:nail if one knew 
how to use it. 

If they didn’t know how, then they must 
learn to use what they had some way, be- 


cause they could not get what they wanted; 
therefore they learned to bore a hole in 
wood and thread a rawhide throng thru it 
and let it dry there, and by so doing they 
had a better and stronger joint than they 
would have had if the nail had been used. 

It was so with everything; if they had no 
flour, they must get along with corn that 
they raised and ground to meal themselves; 
if they had no cloth, they must use skins; 
if they had no needles and thread, then they 
must sew with a bone awl and a sinew from 
the back of a buffalo or deer. They had to 
find a way, and they did. 

All of this developed a race of men and 
women who knew how to do things, to meet 
emergencies, to use what was at hand and 
make it do. 

Sometimes this caused a lot of incon- 
venience, and often it caused hardship, but 
these conditions bred patience, tolerance 
and the broadest charity in the world, for 
the pioneer would give you his shirt if you 
needed it more than he did, and he would 
consider it the right thing to do, for he 
knew his own ability and strength, and had 
all the confidence in the world in his own 
knowledge and activity being able to supply 
another shirt for himself. He was built 
just that way, and his every-day life kept 
him trained to the minute, so it is not so 
much wonder that he got on. 

How about his sons and daughters? 

Every father and mother wants their chil- 
dren to live easier than they did; they strive 
to guard against the things that make life 
hard or dangerous for the offspring, and the 
pioneer was no exception. 

He wanted schools, churches, law, secur- 
ity, home, comforts and opportunities for 
his boy and girl, and he strove to obtain all 
of these, and more. 

In his desire for easement of hard con- 
ditions he overlooked the benefits that hard 
conditions confer upon those who meet and 
conquer them, 

Hard conditions breed ability and self- 
reliance and build up personality and char- 
acter as nothing else ever does, and the 
pioneer, already a graduate from the school 





of hard experience, fended these hard 
knocks off for his boys and girls, little 
thinking he would set back his descendents 
a good many years in the scale of self-help 
and individual advancement by doing it, or 
that his children would even forget how to 
do things which he had to know how to do 
to live. 

The pioneer had to find a way to do things 
because he couldn’t depend on any one else 
to do anything for him, nor could he go to 
his neighbor for this or that thing he might 
need; as for running down to the store and 
ordering what he wanted as we do nowadays 
—that was cataloged with wishing for the 
moon or flying or any other thing then ac- 
knowledged to be entirely beyond the wild- 
est estimate of the possible. It just couldn’t 
be done, and that ended it; therefore a man 
must depend entirely on what he had plus 
his ability to do and his capacity to plan 
and think out what and how to do. 

That was the every-day way of life that 
the old pioneers accepted as a matter of 
course, and as the regular conditions under 
which they must live and civilize a wilder- 
ness. 

It stood to reason that with no tame stock 
and with plenty of wild meat to be had for 
the killing, every man knew how to shoot 
and trap and fish. 

It was not enough just to know how to 
do any of these, but one must know how to 
kill with the least outlay of powder and 
lead, for both were hard to get, costly, and 
must be brought long distances at the risk 
of loss in many ways; therefore when one 
used enough powder to load his gun, he re- 
duced his stock on hand just that much and 
could not replace it without travel, time, 
cost and risk. 

It is not so much wonder that men learned 
to shoot once and kill the thing shot at with 
that one shot, and almost always the killing 
was instant, for an animal that did not drop 
when hit meant an animal with life enough 
left to go at least some distance, and that 
meant risk of loss of meat and therefore 
loss of the powder and lead—and that was 
not to be thought of. That is why the pio- 
neers could shoot better than any class of 
men who ever shot in the history of firearms. 

It developed accuracy of eye, perfect 
nerves and such an exact knowledge of vital 
anatomy that a round ball from one of those 
old set-trigger rifles was about as deadly 4s 
a modern 14-inch shell, because when it 25 
fired it went to a vital spot and likely 
not miss center by an eighth of an i! 

The gunner did not dare to allow © 
an eighth of an inch for average inaccura 
because that much of an element of cha 
might, for instance, mean the instant dea 
of a grizzly or a buffalo bull or any othe! 
dangerous thing at close quarters, 0! 
might give time enough between the 
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death of the animal for it 
t h the shooter and kill him 
before he could reload. 

Cuns in those days were load- 
ed from the muzzle with loose 
powder poured in, wadded, 
rammed down and then the bul- 
let set in on top of the wad; 
and that took some time to do, 
especially if it happened to be 
raining or snowing or bitterly 
cold, as it very often was. 

[he snug little brass cartridge 
of high explosive powder fired 
from guns that sent a stream of 
lead flying from the muzzle were 
as yet undreamed of when the 
pioneer fought his fight with the 
raw wilderness. 

You see that the pioneer 
lacked a lot of things which we 
of today consider necessities, be- 
cause we do not have the exact 
knowledge of a multitude of 
things touching our every-day 
lives, and do not have to do 
everything for ourselves as he 
did. 

If we want to go down town 
we step on a street car, drop a 
nickel in a slot and go; we don’t 
know a thing about why that 
street car actually goes down 
the track when the motorman 
turns a little handle. 

It “runs by electricity” is all 
we know, and we let the expert 
figure out what electricity is and 

















SKY TRAILS 


Guy Fitcu PHE ps. 


= This first following generation 
is a mighty good representative 
American citizen, who knows his 
country and values it for what 
it is, because he saw it in the 
raw and he still lives in it wnen 
it is a civilized land able to 








There’s a far call from the aspens, there’s a murmur on 


the lake, 


And a voice from hemlock forests that are stirred; 
There’s the shout of tumbling water where the roan bear 


makes his way, 


And I understand their meaning—every word. 


Soon the maples will be crimson and the cottonwoods all 


supply millions with homes and 
comforts that make life one long 
joy if we but look at the whole 
national fabric with seeing eyes. 

The children of this first gen- 
eration are the problem of today. 
They know nothing of the old 

conditions; they did not see the 
country in the raw, and they 

cannot realize what cold type 
means when it records the 
mighty deeds of their grand- 
fathers. 

To this second generation the 
world has always been a place 
of telephones, automobiles, flying 
machines, railroads, pavements, 
shows, dances, fences and traffic 
cops. 

The plow has wiped out the 
buffalo trail, and the auto skims 
over a smooth, paved road where 
their grandfather’s bull team 
wallowed along roads bottomless 
\| in mud, doing one, two or some- 
times three miles an hour. If 











the auto doesn’t do forty (as 
long as the traffic cop is out of 
sight), why it isn’t an auto at 
all—it’s just a “flivver.” 





The kid boys turn up their 


{ 
how to make it work. WI -_ oT er | noses at “such a piece of junk,” 
1. . > 7 é y ¢ ° | : . . 
The pioneer used a horse, and ere the beaver dams are bulking in the stream; and their bobbed-haired sisters 


he knew all there was to know 
about the horse. 

If we want to talk to Bill 
Smith nine miles away on the 
other side of town, we don’t 
saddle up a horse and ride nine 
miles to see Smith; we merely 
step to a little box on the wall, 
call up Smith and talk to him 
by *phone—and it is all over in 
a minute or so; yet we don’t 
know a thing about a ’phone 
except that we pay rent on it 
and expect the darn thing to 
work, and consider it our good 
American privilege to cuss the 
company when it doesn’t work! 


And the canyons winding, winding, run to Any-Where- 


You-Please 


Thru the snapping, dancing beauty and the dream. 


There’s the tang of frosted laurel, and the damp of autumn 


earth; 


There’s a campfire gleaming in the Wide and Still; 1 
There’s the smell of frying bacon, and of coffee at the boil; } 
There are horses eating bunch grass on the hill. 

f 


Soon the cave man will be waking, and the Indian stir 


my blood, 


For the old bucks now are blue and fat, I know; 
So it’s goodbye to the city, with its starched shirts and 


its pumps, 


I have heard the Sky Trails calling and must go. 











positively refuse to let anyone 
} see them riding in such an old 
} canal boat. 
Soda water hounds, cabaret 
lizards, jazz babies—a long list 
{| of queer names one hears now- 
|  adays among these youngsters of 
| the third and fourth generation 
) distant from their good solid pio- 
{|  neer forefathers, and live a wild, 
| hectic life in an effort to find 
} some new thrill, something with 
} a “kick” in it, something with 

more light, noise, froth and speed 
to it every day. 
I watch them and I wonder; 

I look back to those old days 











The pioneer was lucky—he 
had no "phone to bother with, 


and rode over to talk to Smith, and knew 


what he was doing when he got thru instead 
of being a nervous wreck from quarreling 
with central over rotten service! 

Such things were not a part of pioneer 
life, but the pioneer dreamed his dreams of 
ease and leisure just as we all do; he did 
not shirk his work or rail at conditions 
under which he lived, but he did have very 
firmly fixed in the back of his innermost 
mind the one idea that while his life might 
be hard and lived under conditions which 
he could not change so far as he was con- 
cerned, he did not propose for a minute to 
‘et his sons and daughters buck the same 
hard game that he had to buck and which 
he accepted as a matter of course for him- 


‘le’d change that; his children should 
have a chance to get on in life such as he 
never been able to have for himself; 
nuch was sure, and he worked always 

rry that dream forward to fulfillment. 
came to the raw wilderness with a 

ox team and wagon, wherein his wife 
among the family possessions, and that 
represented his all in this world to 

s with. The rest he must create—and 


s children were mothered and raised 
r scant and hard conditions, but they 
up strong and healthy because they 
in the open and fed on meat. 


When they were large enough to need 

schooling the pioneers got together and pro- 
vided a school of some kind. Likely as not, 
one of their own women taught the brood 
of offspring, for many pioneer women were 
gentlewomen and well educated and fit to 
take any place in the social world. 
. So it came about that the younglings of 
the old pioneer families were not boors, not 
at all ignorant nor uncouth, but growing 
young people with a broad foundation of 
book learning backed by a splendid school- 
ing of practical work needed in every-day 
life, so they were able to do their own 
thinking and doing also much as their an- 
cestors did. 

From that generation some of the greatest 
American men and women of history have 
come, and that was a perfectly natural thing 
to expect. They outlived the hard conditions 
of their fathers, and many of them are alive 
today, enjoying the age of push-buttons and 
prohibition and entirely forgetting the old 
conditions of childhood that taught them 
thrift, tolerance, broadmindedness and _ pa- 
tience along with the ability to think and 
do for themselves. 

Thus they carry out the dreams of the 
old pioneers who strove always with the 
idea that their children should be better off 
than they were and have leisure to enjoy 
the comforts which they themselves could 
not and never did attain. 


when I thought a good oak- 
tanned cowhide boot was a good 
thing to own, and I was lucky if I got one 
pair per year—I had to take care of them 
to make them last, for they cost all the way 
from $3 a pair up, depending on how much 
fancy work there was on them. 

Nowadays the youngsters turn up their 
noses at twelve-dollar slippers and low-cut 
shoes; they want something “classy” like 
Russian boots. 

I wonder what these children of 15 to 25 
years would do if they had to live in some 
raw, wild country that was empty clear to 
the horizon no matter what direction you 
might happen to look? 

I wonder could they make hand and brain 
work together to feed and clothe them? 

I wonder if they could learn to kill and 
to cook and clothe themselves against the 
cold before the grim wilderness killed them! 
I wonder—I wonder. 

They are Americans, sent to modern 
schools, born of good, sturdy parents who 
are the survival of the fittest race in the 
world, so, deep down somewhere under the 
surface froth, these children must have good 
metal in them which time and stress would 
beat out until it rung true. But could they 
stand the beating? Could they suffer and 
endure and doggedly go on and on as their 
forefathers did? 

I wonder, brother, I wonder. I hope they 
never have to face a test like that, and I 
hope there will always be Americans. 
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The Dry-Fly in America 


A Series of Papers Having to do with a Subject of Increasing 
Interest to Every Trout Fisherman 


CHAPTER X—PART II—CASTS, CASTING AND CASTERS 


0. W. 


OLLOWING Mr. Halsford’s list of worth- 
while casts, two of which (the overhand 
and the downward-cut) were discussed, we 
have for consideration here the underhand, 
the steeple and dry switch. I would beg 
the reader to bear in mind all that was said 
last month regarding the futility of named 
casts, as such, of becoming a_book-caster. 
Whether or not you remember the names 
of these casts is unimportant, so long as 
you can manage your flies under the vary- 
ing conditions to meet and conquer which 
they were originated. Remember, the casts 
were originated because they were required, 
used a long time before being named, and 
are used by scores and scores of anglers 
who never heard of their names. 
The first of the remaining three casts is 
the underhand, which, like the downward- 





Smith 


that often a man must wade in order to fish 
at all; in other cases he is compelled to 
send his fly out under leaning trees, and I 
am free to admit that under such circum- 
stances dry-fly fishing is something of a 
problem. 

It is easier to tell what the underhand 
cast is than to describe how to make it. 
Mr. Halford says, “The secret consists in 
keeping the rod in a nearly horizontal 
position, and moving it, whether returning 
or throwing, in a line parallel to the sur- 
face of the water.” Which is a good de- 
scription of what it is, but little aid in the 
greater matter of how to do it. I have 
searched the other authorities in vain for 
further information. The fact of the matter 
is, few words or many will help little. There 
is just one way in which the cast can be 








Ideal water 


cut, was produced for use in a high wind. 
Mastering the two, downward-cut and over- 
hand, the angler will find himself independ- 
ent of breeze and gale. While it is easier 
to cast with the wind, there are times when 
it is imperative that we cast into the very 
teeth of a gale, for the dry-fly man must 
needs place his fly where it should be 
dropped, in spite of the wind. Not only is 
this cast of great advantage here, it also is 
an aid when compelled to cast under trees. 
I employ the underhand cast in preference 
to the overhand when wading, because with 
it I can send the fly adventuring back under 
overhanging trees and need never worry 
about branches that may reach out overhead. 
When an angler acquires the habit of em- 
ploying the underhand cast, he will discover 
that the overhand will largely fall into dis- 
use, the former being so much more con- 
venient on the great majority of waters. In 
England open fishing is the rule, where bank 
fishing can be employed with ease, but with 
us our streams are so brushy and tree-fringed 


mastered, and that is by casting and casting 
and casting. Everything that was said upon 
the overhand applies here, save the angler 
should always remember to keep his rod 
parallel with the surface of the water. 
Naturally the timing of the back-cast must 
be accurate, or the fly will be snapped off 
or drop to the grass. There is nothing but 
continuous casting that will enable you to 
properly judge the time; a man standing at 
the rear is of little aid. Begin “on your 
own,” and continue so. You will snap off 
a few flies, you will tangle in the grass, 
but you will master the cast if you perse- 
vere. Feeling, as I do, the uselessness of 
attempting to teach the cast with words, 
how silly of me to attempt to do so; never- 
theless, I am going to talk about the cast; 
it is up to the student to learn how to 
make it. 

Of course the reader understands that this 
cast, like the former, can be made either 
with the right hand or left, and the dry-fly 
man should early learn to use either hand, 


so that should the exegencies of the fishing 
demand it, he can lay as artistic a fly with 
one as the other. Let us suppose we are 
making the right hand throw. The line is 
fully extended upon the water in front 
With a quick upward heave the rod is lifted 
until extended level with the arm, the body 
pivoting on the ankles at the same ‘time, 
swinging the rod forcibly to the right. The 
line ig lifted clear of the water, if the be- 
ginning of the cast has been correct, and 
swung to the rear. The body turns to the 
left on the ankles, the rod being brought 
around with force, which shoots the line out 
in front. Never is the rod raised perpen- 
dicularly, but is handled “under the wind.” 
Naturally not so long a line can be handled 
with the side cast, nor delivery made quite 
so easily and accurately, but it is truly sur- 
prising how wonderfully well a line can be 
handled. Understand, there is no hard and 
fast rule which must be obeyed as to the 
exact height of the rod. The stronger the 
wind, the lower will the swing have to be. 
The elbow should be kept as low as _ pos- 
sible, the forearm at right angles, palm of 
hand grasping the rod, upward, thumb point- 
ing along the rod. The swing for the back- 
cast is begun slowly, of course, increasing 
the momentum until just before the climax 
of the swing, when the action is completed 
with the rod tip extending slightly back of 
the caster, relatively in the same position 
as that assumed at the climax of the back- 
cast in the overhand throw, save that it is 
longitudinal instead of perpendicular. 

I might multiply words, after the manner 
of some guide-books, yet make the action 
no plainer, for this cast, like the great ma- 
jority of dry-fly throws, cannot be taught 
by word or even example, tho it is a won- 
derful aid to watch an expert dry-fly man 
at work, providing he does not lose sight 
of fishing in his endeavors to cast a perfect 
fly. I am not a caster for casting’s sake, 
but a caster for trout. The cast that takes 
trout is the cast that interests me. Another 
thing, there can be no hard and fast line 
drawn between the overhead and underhand 
throw, for the latter is really a modification 
of the former. The height of the rod above 
the longitudinal will depend upon the 
strength of the wind and the obstructions 
to be met. There is just one way to master 
this difficult throw—the old, old way—prac- 
tice makes perfect. 

Following Mr. Halford’s arrangement, we 
now come to what he calls the steeple cast, 
tho like all these throws, various names are 
applied to it, such as “Galway,” “Tree,” 
“Tower,” etc. The object of the cast is to 
enable the fly-man to get out his lures in 
spite of obstructions to the rear beneath 
which he cannot send his leader—a wall, a 
bluff or branching trees. The line is lifted 
forcibly from the water, the rod swung at 
arm’s length straight upward. The effort is, 
of course, to throw the line up instead of 
back. The fly must tower, not going back 
of the vertical line of the body. The tip 
of the rod should be stopped before the 
perpendicular is reached as a rule. If too 
much line is out to be controlled by the pul! 
of the leader, the slack should be taken uj 
by the left hand. Always the left hand wil! 
have control of the line above the reel, ready 
to take in and give slack at need. An in 
stant before the cast has reached the highest 
point—and this is important—the retur! 
cast must be begun. To linger too long is 
to have the leader “tumble,” in which cas: 
you may find yourself entangled in a maz 
of line and leader; in any event, the return 
of the fly will be a failure. Do not under- 
take to handle too much line at first, and 
never undertake to stretch the cast. It is 
the controlling left hand that governs th: 
cast. When the rod is brought down, wit! 
increasing force, at arms length, the ti! 
should be halted on a plane with the water. 
the line shooting out, if the swing has been 








yperly timed and executed, in a manner 
truly surprising. At the end of the down- 
ward swing the left hand should be ready 
to give slack line should it be required. 

| have tried to describe the cast without 
going into particulars as to how the rod 
should be held, the body balanced and the 
swing executed, feeling (I think rightly) 
that all that will come with practice. I have 
studiously avoided technical terms and 
phrases, such as practically all teachers of 
casting employ, believing that by so doing 
| will be of greater aid to the tyro. If you 
are desirous of such instruction, read Hal- 
ford’s “Dry-Fly Fishing,” or better, Shaw’s 
“Fly Fishing and Spinning,” both giving 
explicit directions illustrated with numerous 
photographs and diagrams. Just the same, 
| am convinced that there is no tutor equal 
to practical experience on an actual trout 
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lifted by the rod being raised to the utmost 
height possible, and swung up-stream. If 
the lift is executed properly, the rod of the 
right character, the line will bend back upon 
itself and fly out to the full extent up-stream. 
Just before the line is fully extended in the 
back cast, the rod is brought forward in a 
modified side-cast, so the line is shot out. 
Of course, it will be understood at once that 
this switch cast cannot be made with a 
long line, and if the angler feels himself 
unable to employ as much line as he has 
out, he should shorten with his left hand 
before he essays the cast. This, however, 
is not the method Mr. Halford describes in 
his book, tho I think the American angler 
will find it better than holding the fly be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger of the left 
hand before the fly is delivered. I doubt 
the advisability of ever “casting from the 
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stream. This steeple cast is one that re- 
quires practice, and should be rehearsed 
again and again when no fish are about. It 
is a good plan to pause when you find your- 
self forenst a bluff rising perpendicularly 
behind you, with good water in front, and 
practice this cast when you are not eager 
to take fish. It has become my rule when 
on a stream and confronted with a peculiar 
problem to study out how to solve it, using 
a short and controlled line. It is surprising 
what such a method will do for the dry-fly 
man when he faces like problems elsewhere. 
[he supreme lesson for the dry-fly man to 
learn is that he must always be master of 
his rod and line. 

The fifth necessary cast given by Mr. Hal- 
ford in his list is what he terms the dry- 
switch, and is not much different from the 
rdinary and well-remembered wet switch 

st, of which Fred G. Shaw says: 
cast it must be assumed that 
standing under a bridge, or 

a tree, etc.; that he cannot raise his rod 
a greater angle than forty or fifty degrees 

the horizon, and that he cannot extend 

1 to any distance upstream. He will 
refore have to adopt a method of making his 

which bears a similar relationship to the 
cast that the side cast bears to the overhead 
t.—(“Fly-Fishing and Spinning,” page 330.) 


the switch 
hisherman 1s 


Which is to my mind a splendid statement 
the case, and is in itself enough to in- 
ruct the experienced fly-fisher what to do. 
en you know the conditions you can get 
t your fly—remember that. I am a strong 
liever in “necessity being the mother of 
vention.” However, just a word or two 
instruction, or rather a few more or less 
elpful hints. 

Che line is allowed to extend down-stream, 
‘oat down with the current to its full extent. 
‘hen, with a rolling motion, the line is 


finger,” unless it be in snapping the fly into 
some inaccessible spot, which, after all, is 
not dry-fly fishing. 

As I have said many times already in this 
chapter, I have little use for the named 
casts—the casts that are made “just-so”— 
tho I firmly believe in being able to meet 
any exigency on stream or lake with a cast, 
perhaps born of the moment. As I have 
suggested, it is a good plan to place your- 
self in some difficult position, when the fish 
are not rising, and figure out just how you 
can get out a fly naturally. Keep at it until 
you are absolute master of your rod and 
line. You will be surprised to discover, if 
you have had much experience casting the 
dry-fly—or wet as for that—how easy it is 
to overcome any difficulty. Always remem- 
ber to present the fly naturally—that is your 
first consideration. See to it that it strikes 
the water as nearly like the descent of a 
live insect as possible, and as it floats away 
watch that it floats as would a free and un- 
hampered ephemera that has descended be- 
cause weary, or has been hurled down be- 
cause of the buffeting of the wind. 

While grace in casting is deserving of 
some consideration, it is far from first in 
importance. If one casts well, it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that he handles his rod 
gracefully, so I insist that the one thing 
above all others that the dry-fly man should 
endeavor to do is to copy nature. Read 
books on how to cast, yes, and follow a 
finished artist to the casting stage and watch 
his every motion; or, better yet, shadow a 
past master of the gentle art of handling a 
dry-fly along his chosen stream, seeking to 
discover the whys and wherefores of his 
every move; but remember, you yourself 
must cast to take fish, so seek to lay the fly 
as the hand of Nature would place it. 
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F ishing for Sunfish 
By O. W. Smith 


This is No. 4 of the series of our common 
fishes, the last, “Yellow Perch,” being pub- 
lished in our issue for June 


Y sunfish now I am thinking of the little 

yellow “punkin-seed” of boyhood days, 
the “sunny” of fragrant memory. There are 
many contemptuous titles heaped upon the 
little fellow, but I am thoroly convinced 
that he deserves all the odium he has re- 
ceived. He is more of a game fish than 
many of us are willing to allow. Remember, 
the black bass, which Dr. Henshall affirms 
is “inch for inch and pound for pound the 
gamest fish that swims,” is nothing but an 
overgrown sunfish. Black bass, crappie, 
bluegills, sunnies—they are all members of 
the same family. 


Now there are several small sunfish, 
golden bream, listed “red-breasted” east of 
the Alleghanies; “scarlet” south; “long- 
eared” in the Mississippi Valley and south; 
with the “pumpkin-seed” in practically the 
same range as the last. There are other 
golden sunfishes, but we will just have to 
let them pass. It is the last named fish, 
Eupomotis gibbosus (how does your jaw 
feel?) which I have particularly in mind. 
Perhaps there is no more beautiful fresh- 
water fish known to anglers and scientists 
than this “sunny.” Someone writing of him 
says, “A very beautiful and compact little 
fish, perfect in all its parts, looking like a 
brilliant coin fresh from the mint.” That’s 
good, but not good enough. Take this de- 
scription, from a scientific work at that: 

Color, greenish-olive above, shaded with 
bluish, the sides spotted and blotched with 
orange; belly orange-yellow; cheek orange, with 
wavy blue streaks; lower fins orange, the bluish 
parts orange spotted; opercular flap rather small, 
the lower posterior part always bright scarlet, 
a mark which at once distinguishes this species, 
when adult, from all other brightly colored sun- 
fishes. 

Which is a very good setting forth of our 
little favorite of boyhood, a fish beautiful 
enough to belong with those highly colored 
denizens of the coral seas. 

Says Hiawatha in that immortal poem by 
the same name: 

Slowly upward, wavering, gleaming, 
Rose the Ugudwash, the Sunfish; 
Seized the line of Hiawatha, 

Swung with all his weight upon it. 


But when Hiawatha saw him 
Slowly rising thru the water, 
Lifting up his disk refulgent, 
Loud he shouted in derision, 
“Esa! esa! shame upon you; 
You are Ugudwash, the Sunfish; 
You are not the fish I wanted; 
You are not the 


Fishes !” 


King of 


No one will say but that Hiawatha was 
altogether right; the sunfish is not the king 
of fishes by any means, tho there is not an- 
other in fresh water more beautiful. As 
one reads the above description, the first 
three lines, he cannot but realize that Long- 
fellow must have caught sunfish, presumably 
on a pin-hook, and watched the little fellow 
coming up to the boat. Just the same, while 
we are willing to agree with anything Hia- 
watha has to say about the insignificance of 
the sunny, still we love him for what he 
was to us in that far-off day of patched 
trousers and bare, stone-bruised feet. Per- 
haps it is because of fond memory that I 
am devoting this space to the fish, and per- 
haps not. 

I realize full well that some of our readers 
will be inclined to pass this article without 
reading, once they glimpse its title, but just 
the same I am a lover of the sunfish be- 
cause of what he was and because of what 
he is. He is considerable of a game-fish and 
will amply repay the angler who sets out to 
capture him, properly accoutered—and note 
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FLY-CASTING TOURNAMENT 


A. B. FRENZEL 


i le National Association of Scientific Angling Clubs will hold the annual tournament in Denver, August 16-17-18-19, 1923, 
at the Sunken Gardens Pool. This interesting function never fails to bring out most of the world record holders in the 





5 various events, and on account of the absence of moisture in this climate, it is confidently expected that some of these dis- 
Bs tance records will be broken. Fly casters for distance events well know that they do better on a dry than on a rainy day, 
se and the elevation of the casting pool being one mile (1,760 yards) above sea level insures an absence of air pockets and 
BS less resistance to the line and fly. Last year at the Cleveland Tournament a dark horse phenomenon, Fred Arbogast, made 


the remarkable average, in five casts, of 250 and 9-10 feet with the half 
ounce bait, which constitutes a world’s record. He is expected to make a 
new record here in August. All of the events should be of deep interest 
in the Rocky Mountain region where adherence to the use of the fly should 
be general for many good reasons, as against hog worm fishermen, and 
all who attend the tournament will be gratified and surprised by the 
grace, accuracy and confidence of the casters—both ladies and gentlemen. 

About forty clubs with 3,500 members comprise the National Asso- 
ciation, and sportsmen attending the tournament will witness a thrilling 
series of contests—all of which require great skill. The object of the 
clubs is a follows, viz:— 


To promote interest in the appreciation of scientific angling thru 
tournament or contest casting; to perfect universal rules governing tour- 
nament casting; to promote and maintain a high standard of true amateur 
sportsmanship among anglers; to assist in the propagation and protection 
of game fishes in the Rocky Mountain region, and to maintain state and 
national game laws. s 

Bringing fishermen together where views and comparisons are discussed BS 
not only makes better sportsmen, but many long, endearing friendships 
are formed and on this account you will find, year after year, the make-up 
of the party varies only in new additions—unless some member has crossed 
the “Great Divide.” 

It may not be generally known, but many Colorado lakes and reser- 
voirs teem with bass and crappie. Bass up to eight pounds have been 
taken within the city limits of Denver, and this year many have been 
exhibited from three pounds and over. 

The Game and Fish Department lately made an experiment in the 
propagation of trout for general distribution in public waters, and the 
writer had the pleasure of catching and photographing one-half dozen 
each of rainbow and brook trout, twenty-two months old, all nearly nine 

















5 ee Ps Rg tee — inches long. After the tournament these remarkable retaining and propa- 
- Club, and First Vice-President of the National gating ponds can be viewed at Singleton, a short ride from Denver. 

* Association of Scientific Angling Clubs A member of the Rocky Mountain Fly Casting Club, Col. A. E. 
Se Humphreys, is now constructing the most extensive private series of propa- 
2 gating lakes and ponds in the country, at an expense of about $250,000. The trout will be released for public benefit when 
Bs of sufficient size. Members attending the tournament are invited to inspect these wonderful improvements as well as 
= other fishing points of interest—both public and private. The entire Rocky Mountain region will be represented by trophies 


of fishing and hunting at an exhibition at headquarters ,the Brown Palace Hotel. Here will be displayed mounted speci- 
BS mens loaned by members and sportsmen, the City Park Museum, taxidermists, the U. S. Forest Service, photographers, etc., 
2 that will no doubt serve to stimulate interest in all angles of the sport of fiy and bait casting, hunting, camping, touring, 
and everything relating to clean sport and out-door recreation. 
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Gardens, 
Denver, Colo. 
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The official events recognized by the N. A. S. A., and the present holders of world records, are as follows, viz: 





1 Accuracy Fly—5%4-oz. rod...........25: G. G. Chatt and W. C. Luebbert, 99 14-15 
2 Dry-Fly Accuracy—5%4-oz. rod.......... F. C. Kleinfeldt and Wm. Stanley, 99 10-15 
3 Dry-Fly Accuracy—5%4-oz. rod (unknown distances)........ W. F. Backus, 99 6-10 
4 Distance Wiy——0 OG TOG soo ves chwececed ve cccs eve eeles oo-eG. G. Chatt, 125 ft. 
S  PPIStATIOS 1G FOE BOG so 66k 6 hice vas sine saints Sete clei presenters H. C. Golcher, 116 ft. 
6 Salmon Fly..... Miceialastelde au Waned caeeeienkGlw san eee cook. IN. Peet, 162 ft. 
7 “ACCURACY HAR —TIGIL- OUNCE 6.6f.o 05:65 5i0ic-0 50 50.0 ¥ielbaessee noel F. A. Smittley, 99 7-10 
8 Accuracy Bait—Quarter-ounce..............eeeeeeee- ......Wm. Stanley, 99 6-10 
9 Accuracy Bait—Fisherman’s %-oz. Plug................ E. C. McFarland, 99 8-10 
10 Distance Bait—Half-ounce. ................cccceccccee Fred Arbogast, 250 9-10 ft. 
11 Distance Bait—Quarter-ounce.................sceeceees R. D. Heetfield, 197 4-5 ft. 
12 Distance’ Bait—%% oz. Phe. sk soos cc dees sehen’ ccsawues Wm. Stanley, 209 1-3 ft. 

















pray, the emphasis I placed on those two 
words. This article, then, and advice, is 
for the man and the woman who can ap- 
preciate any variety of angling so long as 
: is real angling and can be conducted in 
a scientific manner. It is not the weight of 
the fish we catch, its importance; neither is 
it its game qualities that makes the sport 
attractive and thrilling; it is the tackle. On 
a slender, whimsical rod a small fish will 
render as much sport as a larger one on a 
heavier outfit. 

The tackle for sunfish fishing should be 
as light and effeminate as it is possible to 
secure, and in this day of skilled workman- 
ship it is only necessary to designate how 
little a rod shall weigh in order to secure it. 
There is one advertised that weighs a frac- 
tion less than an 
ounce! The rod for 
sunny should be one 
of those tiny rods, 
weighing anywhere be- 
low 24% ounces; mine 
weighs exactly 2% 
ounces, and it is 8% 
feet long, actionable 
and resilient to a fault, 
quick to sway under 
the influence of a 
breeze and ready to 
bend perilously at the 
frenzied rush of a 
hooked sunny. Of 
course the reel for such 
a rod must be one of 
those skeleton affairs 
which alone could 
properly balance. The 
line, too, must be of a 
caliber to preserve the 
unities. The hook for 
sunny is the tinniest 
of those small minnow 
hooks, for, as you will 
remember, he is_pos- 
sessed of a very small, 
aristocratic mouth. 
Where deep fishing is 
necessary, a single split 
shot must be attached 
just above the hook, 
which should be pro- 
vided with a_ 6-inch 
snell. So much for tackle; with it you are 
not going to take a chance or land even a 
half-pound sunny without some care. 

Of course our old friend is pre-eminently 
a bait fish, the best bait being an earth 
worm; but don’t, as you hope for success, 
attach the whole worm; it will prove too 
large for his mouth. A bit of worm near 
the point of the hook is all that will be re- 
quired. Drop the bait down where the fish 
are known to congregate, for like the hordes 
of yellow perch, sunfish are gregarious in 
the extreme, traveling in great schools. 
Just off a dense weed-bed is a good place, 
but watch out lest a hooked fish tangle 
things amid the weeds to the great jeopardy 
of your tiny rod. You will be surprised at 
the real fight the little rascal will put up 
on such tackle as I have been recommending. 

While, as I have said, the fish does not 
run large, there are lakes, noted sunfish 
lakes, from which one may take specimens 
weighing close to a pound. I remember one 
string I secured something like twenty-five 
years ago from Clark’s Lake, I think it was 
called, up in Door County, Wisconsin, pretty 

ell out towards the end of that famous 
peninsula. The fish run large there—not 
ne under half a pound. Several verged on 

pound, while two weighed over 16 ounces, 

e 17 and the other 18. I think I never 
“aw a more strikingly beautiful string of 
ish in my life. I have never re-visited that 
ection of the state, and I presume the lake 

fished out, or at least that the “punkin 
seeds” run small now. Those fish were 
gamy, fightful in the extreme, every one 
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giving me all the sport I cared for. I should 
dearly love to get the chance once again, 
with my tiny rod and corresponding tackle. 

While the fish is a bait-fish par excellence, 
it is not generally known that it will rise 
to flies upon occasion when properly pre- 
sented. The best water for fly fishing is a 
small creek entering a sunny-infested lake, 
for they like to ascend such streams, taking 
up their homes in little pools and deep 
holes, where they feed on whatever the 
stream brings them to eat—insects chiefly. 
It is easy enough to take them in such places 
with artificial flies, employing almost any fly 
whatever. The black bass, you remember, 
likes a moving bait; anything struggling on 
the surface is struck at and investigated 
later; so the sunny, strikes quickly and 
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A catch from Medina Lake—December 31, 1922 


fiercely at any fly skitted along the surface, 
no matter what its particular color. As a 
rule I have found Scarlet Ibis the most at- 
tractive, with Par Bell and Royal Coachman 
close seconds. More depends upon the way 
in which the fly is manipulated than upon 
the type of fly. Remember to choose the 
smallest trout flies procurable, Nos. 14 and 
16 being better than larger. Bear in mind 
the small mouth of the little fellow, and 
when he hits the fly, give him time to get 
it between his lips before you strike. 

Not always can we find an ideal water 
such as I have described above; then we 
must turn to the deeper lakes, where the 
sunny affords food to countless black bass 
and great pike, for he is one of the bait-fish, 
himself bait. In casting on a lake you will 
have to wait until sunnies are feeding on 
or near the surface, as often happens on 
cloudy days or along towards evening, 
usually in close proximity to weeds, which 
add a very real, tho pleasant, hazard to the 
sport. Cast towards the weeds, allowing the 
flies to settle slightly before retrieving, 
which should be accomplished with many a 
tantalizing twist and jerk. Keep a taut line 
and the fish will hook himself. Of course 
in fly-fishing the finest of gut leaders should 
be employed, 4 to 6 feet long, and with two 
droppers so that three flies can be employed. 
I am here to tell you that two sunfish, even 
small sunfish on such light tackle at once, 
will give you thrills, and may, unless you 
are up to snuff, break your rod. I know 
that sounds absurd, but it is a veritable fact. 

Some years ago I prepared an article on 
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this subject for an Eastern literary maga- 
zine. When published it brought me many 
letters of criticism and commendation— 
criticism because I advocated capturing a 
“worthless fish which might better be left 
in the water for bigger fish to eat,” and 
commendation that I could fish for an “in- 
significant” fish and enjoy it. To the criti- 
cism, which may be put as a question, 
“What do you do with a sunfish after you 
have caught it?” I may answer with much 
enthusiasm, “Eat him with pleasure.” Of 
all the sunfish, I know of none with sweeter, 
more flaky flesh than “poor” (the adjective 
is not mine) little sunny. - I want to tell 
you, reader, that a pan of nicely-browned 
sunfish, all rolled in cracker crumbs, is a 
dish to tempt a less particular appetite than 
that of a fisherman. Just try it and see. 

Here is the point I make in closing, the 
point I am trying to make in all these arti- 
cles on small fish: there is rare sport in 
angling for them if you have provided your- 
self with a proper outfit The man who 
can find just as much beauty and joy on a 
sunfish water will get little from black bass 
fishing besides meat. I fish not for fish, 
but for something I take inside me, the 
something Thoreau had in mind when he 
said, “Bait your hook with your heart.” 
Here is a warning I must add in closing: 
keep your eye out when fly fishing lest an 
old he-bass be waiting around, thinking of 
making a feed of sunfish and swallow your 
lure. Believe me, with such a rod and line 
as I have been recommending, you will 
sweat blood. I remember seeing a man, 
being in a boat with a man, fishing for sun- 
fish, and just as he was about to lift sunny 
into the boat, a great, big, old pike came 
up and swallowed the sunfish, My com- 
panion fought the great pike on his wand 
and brought him to gaff alone. The fish 
weighed 8% pounds. Would you have cared 
for that battle? 








A Four-Times Winner 











Another noise from Joe Welsh! 

Here he is holding up a real trout. 

Joe was awarded first prize for the season of 
1922 for the best trout. 

This is the fourth time in succession he has 
won the coveted prize offered by the Southern 
California Rod and Reel Club of Los Angeles. 
This is some record of which Mr. Welsh is 
mighty proud. The trout pictured is a 20-inch 
rainbow. 

Joe says he knows where there are still some 
whales he expects to take out of the wet this 
season. 
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‘The Channel Bass 


\ y Braced hard against the undertow I stand, © ye 
| A pliant rod gripped in my hand; 
4 Y 4 About my knees the waters swirl 
WA AA, face is cuf with flying sand . 
Te eg : *i 

oy d a Black storm clouds tush actoss a leaden sk 

ig While huge waves fling their cresfs on high-/ 
"3A whirl of motion all about — 
AIA 7 locke of wind— swept gulls drive by. 


‘ 
j 


y 


¢; Against my rod a sudden shoclx I feel, i 
J, My fingers clutch with grip of steel, / 
As tod tip bends a frantic are 
A\nd line shoots from my screeching reel. A 


pper shape hung gainst a dark Breen wall 
y glimpse a moment ere ifs fall ; - 
> The breaking combers close him in 
= And all my being answers to the call. 
a 
sa 4 Fast to my tender thread he tears to sea— (gi f8 
<€ The driving spindrift clothes in mystery 27 
6) The wondrous swiftness of his flight} Fy) 
7 bay pause — again he turns to flee. 
= Vex 
PMO Along my nervous arm a thrill is senf=— 2? _ 
ow Ay amboo rod no more is bent= 
Sy Line goes slack .---- I never knew 
Q NO, ust how, or when, or where 
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¥ AF Westervelt— 
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Trout and Camp Life in Pennsylvania 
Lucile Smith Haglund 


E ARLY one morning in June, 1921 (I put 
4 the date as some of my readers may 


remember we had a “turrible hot spell” 
about that time!), George and I left South 
Jersey for the mountains of Pennsylvania. 
We dressed for the woods and carried neces- 


sities, and as we belong to the angling edi- 
tor’s family, we know what “necessities” are. 
We went by boat to Philadelphia, and I 
have often wondered since how we ever 
dared enter the Quaker City with a pack. 
I’m sure we wouldn’t have, had we both not 
been reared in the West. I never will for- 
get getting on the subway, and Broad Street 
Station was worse! We were asked many 
questions, such as, “Have you been trapping 
in Canada?” We hadn’t—not in June. 

George got on the scales with the pack, 
and after subtracting his weight we esti- 
mated the pack to weigh 125 pounds. 

We took the Pullman from Philadelphia, 
reaching Williamsport about 6 a. m., and a 
branch line from Williamsport to Ramsey. 
Ramsey is in Lyconing County—one of the 
wildest in the state. Potter County is not 
far, which is the wildest. Later we learned 
that they captured bear there and “trans- 
planted” them to other counties in order to 
keep them plentiful. During the season 
hunters are allowed one bear and two deer. 
In this region can be found the ruins of 
Ole Bull’s unsuccessful colony. 

After about a half-mile walk from Ram- 
sey we came to the Ramsey residence. I 
never will forget my first impression. The 
front of the house was half covered with 
clematis in full bloom and the lawn was a 
mass of rose bushes. The two green moun- 
tains, looking as if they almost touched di- 
rectly back of the house, made a proper 
setting. A little stream tumbled down at 
one side and into Pine Creek. Pine Creek 
would be a river anywhere out of Pennsy]l- 
vania. 

Ramsey’s hospitality came as a_ shock. 
Since living in the East we had almost for- 
gotten “there was any such animal.” We 
had written before for permission to camp, 
so it took us no time to start on our hunt 
for a camp site. Of course, we followed up 
the stream. There were many beautiful 
places, and it wasn’t long before we found 
one that just suited us, and we soon had 


our tent up and housekeeping arrangements 
all made. We found a bedspring outside a 
deserted cabin, which we hauled into the 
tent and covered with layers of balsam 
boughs and straw and finally the blankets. 
I defy anyone to find a more comfortable 
bed. We fastened the tent down all around 
with huge stones, to exclude snakes. I had 
a desire to meet one in the open, if I had 
to meet one at all! George had to try the 
stream at once, of course, and soon came 
back with enough fish to “stink the pan.” 

The next morning we started fishing early, 
carrying our lunch. The stream was very 
shallow and clear at that time of year, and 
we could see the trout from quite a dis- 
tance—when they didn’t see us first. At 
noon we had a few small trout, and clam- 
bered up a hillside to a kind of ledge to 
cook and eat our fish. From our high van- 
tage point we could see the tiny stream 
winding its way thru and over rocks of all 
sizes. We felt as birds must feel high in a 
nest overlooking some particular beauty 
spot, which I love to think they appreciate 
as we do. 

One morning early we took our kit, and 
boarding the train at Ramsey, went north 
about six miles to Camel, where we had 
heard there was splendid fishing. At Camel 
we happened on a forester and were given all 
sorts of good information by him. The 
Pennsylvania system of forestry is the most 
wonderful I have ever seen. You cannot 
camp—that is, to build a fire—without per- 
mission from the forester. The permission 
is always gladly given. The forester re- 
ports to the lookout that campers are in that 
locality, so smoke from there is not a dan- 
ger signal. The foresters are fine people to 
meet, to say nothing of the care that is 
given the Pennsylvania forests. After spend- 
ing most of our years in Wisconsin, we feel 
rather strongly on the subject. 

One evening we went down to Pine Creek 
to practice casting. It was a fine place 
as there are stretches of rock as level as some 
pavements, making a fine place to walk. 
We half hoped to get an eel, but didn’t. 
Probably we wouldn’t have been able to get 
it ready to eat if we had. 

We were about ready to eat when Ram- 
seys brought over some ice cream and hot 
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It would be called a river anywhere else 
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biscuits. Understand, we don’t tire of camp 
cocking, but things like that certainly taste 
good. 

That evening when we returned to camp 
we had a surprise. The rocks were tipped 
away from the tent door and the tent flaps 
were open. Everything inside was topsy- 
turvey, as if some animal had tried, and not 
vainly, to appease his hunger. The bacon 
was gone, and most of the bread. What 
was left didn’t look appetizing. Fortunately, 
we could go to Ramsey’s for reinforcements. 
We never knew what animal it was, but we 
always like to say, “It might have been a 
bear!” 

Our most interesting side trip was to 
State Run. George caught a fine mess of 
trout—the best of the trip. As we were 
coming up from the river we saw a car fitted 








George gets the water for coffee 


up for camping purposes. Like all outdoor 
people, we soon were well acquainted with 
the occupants. This couple spent most of 
the summer in the car, going home only 
once in two or three weeks to stock up. As 
George and I had never seen anything like 
the outfit, we were very interested. It looked 
like a Ford delivery wagon, with two tiny 
windows. It had room enough to contain 
two cots, and they had space arranged for 
a small gasoline stove and supplies. 

Our last day there we discovered why our 
catches of trout were only ordinary. We 
saw one real mess, and those streams do 
hold some granddaddies, all right. At that 
time of year they catch the big fellows be- 
tween 10 and 3 o’clock at night. We learned 
it all too late, and consoled ourselves by 
saying if we had to sneak up on the poor, 
dear fish at midnight, we would let them have 
their freedom. 








Just at Dusk 


Languidly casting just at dusk— 
Those iridescent riffles of the pool 
W herein is faintly mirrored one lone star, 
While shadows vanish, and the fitful drone 
Of countless willow flies break out anew 
Beneath those swaying branches bent with 
dew— 


Just at dusk. 


Breathlessly casting just at dusk— 
When sight has given o’er to the sense of 

touch 
To gauge the distance and to hurl the lure 
Toward those wierd, indistinct and 

flickering forms 
Skirting the mottled bank—I feel a thrust! 
And then a form leaps upward! 

Just at dusk. 
—Taytor GRAVES. 
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Trout Fishing in British Columbia 
H. M. Burwell 


HE Cheakamus River empties into the 

Squamish River about seven miles from 
its mouth, and is one of the best trout 
streams within easy access of Vancouver, 
being made quite accessible by a daily 
steamboat up Howe Sound and ten miles 
of railway or motor ride. 

Fishing starts in the lower reaches of this 
stream in the month of January, lasting 
until December, and fish of certain kinds 
can usually be caught whenever the water 
is clear enough to work a spinner, and when 
quite clear fly-fishing is a success. 

The headwaters are supplied from the 
glaciers of Mount Garibaldi, and conse- 
quently during certain summer months the 
river becomes too turbid to fly-fish, altho 
the fish are no doubt then in the pools, as 
it has been found that after a few days of 
cool weather good catches have been made 
when the water had cleared up a little. 

The lower eight miles, between its con- 
fluence with the Squamish River and the 
canyon, is a rapid mountain stream passing 
over a boulder and gravelly bed, with numer- 


to 2 or 3 pounds in weight. They are 
splendid specimens of the trout family and 
are the ideal fish to be caught with the arti- 
ficial fly. 

Some authorities claim that we have no 
true rainbow trout in this province, but that 
the fish so-called is hatched out from steel- 
head spawn, and that so long as he remains 
in the inland waters he is a rainbow, but 
when he takes a notion to descend to the 
sea he then becomes a steelhead. Be this 
as it may, he is, nevertheless, a game fish of 
the highest quality, as every angler can tes- 
tify who has had the pleasure of catching a 
three-pound fish with a fairly light rod and 
tackle. 

Dolly Varden trout (Salvelinus parkei) 
are caught thruout the entire year, and run 
from % pound to 10 pounds in weight. 
They are chars and belong to the same fam- 
ily as the Eastern speckled trout. This is 
a powerful fish, but not as gamy as the other 
varieties mentioned, and consequently it is 
only when the others are not to be had that 
the Dolly is sought by the angler. 





View looking westerly toward the Squamish River. (Photo by Lennox and Brown) 


ous reaches that delight the angler, and it 
is doubtful if there is any other stretch of 
river in the province that can beat it for 
trout fishing for so many months in the 
year. 

Many steelhead trout (Salmo gairdneri) 
up to 15 pounds in weight—and an occa- 
sional one up to 20 pounds—are taken every 
winter and spring up to May, and when in 
prime condition there is probably no other 
member of the trout family his superior for 
strength, agility and endurance. They are 
generally taken with a spinner. Spring sal- 
mon are caught in the months of July and 
August and cohoes in the months of Sep- 
tember and October. 

Cut-throat trout (Salmo clarki) are 
caught from March to May and then again 
in September, October and November. In 
weight they generally run from 1 to 2 
pounds, altho an occasional 3-pounder is 
taken; and for sport this fish will, as a rule, 
satisfy the angler who uses the fly rod. He 
is a strong fish and fights like a bulldog, 
but not with the same dash as the steelhead, 
which spends a considerable portion of his 
time out of water after having been hooked. 

Rainbow trout (Salmo irideus) are also 
caught in this river, in the months of Sep- 
tember, October and November, running up 


Occasionally the smaller fish will take the 
fly, but the larger ones are usually caught 
with a spinner by true sportsmen, and when 
taken in winter or early spring have firm 
flesh of good flavor, but later in the season 
it becomes flabby. 

The lower portion of this river between 
the canyon and the Squamish is essentially 
one most suited to angling with the spinner, 
as there are so many days when the water 
is too turbid for fly-fishing, but in good 
enough condition to spin a Devon minnow 
or any other kind of spinner. The water is 
exceptionally swift, and it is seldom safe to 
wade the shoals except at extreme low water 
stage when the stream is usually clear and 
suitable for fly-fishing, which, strange to 
say, has seldom been practiced in recent 
years. 

I was told last year by a Vancouver angler 
that the river was never any good for fly- 
fishing, but had the satisfaction a couple of 
days afterwards of catching a nice mess of 
cut-throat trout (with a small Silver Doctor 
fly) that ran from 1 to 3 pounds in weight 
and give all the sport that any angler could 
desire. 

A friend of mine, E. J. McFeely, of Van- 
couver, and I made a trip to the Cheakamus 
a couple of seasons ago, leaving Vancouver 


on February 19th. Shortly after geiting 
aboard the boat a heavy snowstorm started 
and lasted the entire trip up Howe Sound. 
When we landed at Squamish the ground 
was covered with snow to a depth of six or 
eight inches, and we had the only sleighride 
of the season from this point to our destina. 
tion at Chee-Kye Lodge, a distance of tep 
miles inland. 

The snowstorm made things look gloomy 
from a fisherman’s point of view, but after 
we had warmed up and enjoyed a good 
dinner, both the weather and our spirits 
improved. 

During the night a mild chinook wind 
took away most of the snow, and in the 
morning the sun finished the job. We were 
given a good opportunity to test out the 
reputation of the Cheakamus as the home of 
some of the fish above mentioned. 


We anticipated that the chief catch would 
be Dolly Vardens, so came prepared with 
spinning tackle, which consisted of small 
Deorn minnows, Tacoma and Indiana spin. 
ners, with our heavier silk lines and stout 
gut traces. 

Being both fly-fishermen, we made use of 
our heaviest fly-rods, provided with Notting. 
ham reels, which were purchased for the 
occasion, and took a chance of getting into 
a steelhead or two. 

The anglers who make a practice of spin- 
ning for steelheads in this river come pre- 
pared with a more suitable outfit, usually 
consisting of a double-handed split-cane rod, 
with steel center, about 11 feet in length, 
and not under 18 ounces in weight, at least 
100 yards of silk-line and 3 feet of strong 
gut or wire trace with two swivels attached, 
a lead weight to suit the varying current, 
also a brass or sliver Devon minnow 24 to 
3 inches in length, a landing gaff and 
waders, and probably the most important 
of all, a suitable reel with which the angler 
is enabled to manipulate the line so as to 
make the long casts out into the current so 
often necessary to reach the big fish. 

The next morning it was decided to go 
up the river to a reach known as McCon- 
nell’s pool, about two-thirds of a mile from 
the lodge, where there is plenty of room for 
a couple of anglers to work from the 
westerly side. 


At this point the stream is exceptionally 
wide and has a gravelly bottom with a long 
stretch of shallow water on one side—the 
conditions being ideal for casting out into 
the current and for landing big fish. This 
pool is considered to be one of the best, 
and altho the water was rather high, it was 
quite clear and apparently in a good con- 
dition for fishing. 

I put on a Tacoma spinner and waded 
out from the shore far enough to make a 
cast into the middle of the river, where the 
big fish usually lie. Three or four casts 
were made, when apparently the hook caught 
into a snag, which, however, soon proved t 
have much life in it, and developed into 2 
large cohoe salmon. 

The fight, however, did not last long, 4s 
he was not in the proper condition to keep 
it going after the first few runs were 
so that he was landed without much 
culty, and found to weigh a little over | 
pounds. 


We fished this pool until noon, and 
succeeded in landing a couple of small 1) 
Vardens, which did not weigh over a pound 
each, so we decided that the fish mus! ¥¢ 
lower down in the river. 

Returning to the lodge for lunch, we 
talked the matter over and finally deci‘ed 
to go half a mile down-stream in the 2! 
noon and fish some rough water, wher 
was expected we had a chance of securing 
larger fish than those caught above (ex 
ing the salmon which we did not k: 

This reach was fished for half an ur 
before there was any sign of a fish, 2"¢ 
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ther ly a feeble strike, which did not 
, we decided to change our lure to 
minnow in place of the Tacoma 

which we had been using. 
Near the center of the stream there was a 
large rock which projected out of water a 
foot or two, and by making fairly long casts 
(with the equipment in hand) I could spin 
the minnow across the small pool below this 
rock, which was the most likely looking 
lurking place for a big trout in this reach. 

This was not very easy work, and after 
making several vain attempts to lure the big 
one away from his haunt I almost decided 
that he must be away from home, and very 
nearly quit working, but made one more 
cast for luck. The minnow fell closer to 
the rock this time and had no sooner hit 
the water than it was taken in no uncertain 
manner, and the next moment a large fish 
leaped into view. I knew that it would be 
up to me to put forth my best skill against 
that of a steelhead fighting for his life in a 
very swift current. 

Fortunately my reel contained 100 yards 
of good line, and I was thus enabled to give 
him considerable latitude. This, together 
with the fact that my position could be 
quickly changed another hundred feet up 
or down stream, gave me plenty of room in 
which to play him. 

His first mad rush down-stream, however, 
was performed with such speed that I 
thought he would take out all of the line 
and leave me alone with only the rod and 
reel. No less than five times did he rush 
down-stream, leaping out of water each time 
in his endeavor to shake the hooks out of 
his mouth, but always returned to the rock 
behind which he was hooked. The last time 
he got there he sulked, and it took quite a 
pull to put him in action again, and as I 
did not propose to allow him to rest up for 
any more of those wild dashes, I kept him 
moving until under proper control. As the 
landing net was hardly large enough to 
handle him safely, it was necessary to play 
the fish to a finish before attempting to land 
nim, 

In size this fish was rather disappointing, 
as he only weighed 10 pounds, but what he 
lacked in weight was certainly made good 
by his speed and determination to put up a 
good fight. He was silvery in color, and no 
doubt one of a fresh run-in from salt water, 
as it would be difficult to secure a fish in 
better condition. 

My companion was fishing down-stream 
300 or 400 yards, so I moved down about 
100 yards and made another attempt to 
catch a steelhead. The current here was 
probably not quite so swift as above, and 
the river a little wider, so that it was diffi- 
cult to reach the center of the stream with 
my equipment. However, after several casts 
out as far as possible a good strike was ex- 
perienced, and it was immediately ascer- 
tained by its actions that the fish was not 
1 steelhead, as it did not put in an appear- 
ance above water nor make any sensational 
rushes up or down stream. It had the feel- 
ing of a large fish, however, and after being 
played for a time, was finally landed and 
f to be a Dolly Varden, which weighed 

tle over 7 pounds. 

tter this I secured three more Dollies 


Weiching from 3 to 5 pounds each, and my 
( inion returned from below with six 
sh, one of them being a cut-throat and the 
resi all Dolly Vardens. The largest weighed 
a { as much as my steelhead and the 


s ranged from 2 to 6 pounds. 

ing made a total catch of thirteen 
which weighed about 60 pounds, we 

of | to quit work and call it a fairly 
day’s sport, so arrived back to camp 
ippy mood and in condition to devour 
od things which we anticipated our 
vould have in readiness. 

good hot wood-fire stove dried out our 
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Some of the cut-throat trout from Cheakamus River—the two larger ones weighing about 3% 
pounds each. Caught on a “Silver Doctor” fly 


waders and kept the large living room com- 
fortably heated, so that the evening could 
be enjoyed in relating our fishing experi- 
ences, 

The weather remained fine, and the next 
morning we started out prepared for a full 
day’s sport. Just below the mouth of the 
Cheakamus there is generally a long gravel 
bar extending down the channel of the 
Squamish River for a couple of hundred 
feet or more, and it is below this bar in 
fairly deep water that the fish are supposed 
to lie. The place can only be fished when 
the bar is made accessible by moderately 
low water in the Squamish. 

On arriving at this place we found the 
conditions were quité suitable, and it did 
not take long to put our rods together and 
start work catching fish; but I will not at- 
tempt to describe in detail our experience 
here. 

It is sufficient to state that this pool was 
found to be a veritable reservoir of Dolly 
Vardens of all sizes, with a few cut-throat 
trout, but we did not experience a single 
steelhead strike, as we had wished for at 
the beginning. 

On our trip back to camp, and before 
leaving the Squamish, we observed a splen- 
did looking pool and were tempted to try a 
few casts in this water, as it appeared to 
be a likely lurking place for steelhead. 

My companion, after throwing well out 
into the current and allowing his spinner to 
run out a considerable amount of line down- 





stream, started to reel in, when he got a 
strike which was the great event of the day, 
as it was a steelhead of unusual size. 

The fish was an exceptionally large one, 
which leaped several feet out of water as 
soon as it was hooked, after which it made 
a charge out into the current. 

I noticed that my friend did not give it 
the line as freely as it should go out, and 
was afraid that the strain would become 
sufficient to break his tackle, as this fish 
appeared to be over 3 feet in length and 
would probably weigh in the neighborhood 
of 20 pounds. I therefore called out to him, 
advising that he give the big one more lati- 
tude, but was told that this particular one 
was being handled all by him. The next 
moment the fish leaped again and made an- 
other rush which set him free. 

Upon examination it was found that there 
had been a few loose turns on the drum of 
his reel, and the sudden rush of the fish 
had hopelessly jammed the line so that there 
never had been any chance of his landing 
the fish. 

We would have fished a few hours the 
next morning before starting for home, but 
as we already had as many fish as we could 
handle, it was decided to pack up and pro- 
ceed to Squamish, where we would board 
the boat in the afternoon, arrive back home 
in the evening, when we would experience 
the final pleasure in connection with the 
trip, namely, the distribution of the catch 
among our friends. 








Oregon salmon trout. 





Compts. Grace E. Hall 



















































































Letter No. 895—A Good Trout 


Editor Angling Department:—The picture 
herewith presented for publication is that of a 
toque (trout) taken from Lake Abrams near 
Weed, this state. By the way, he was taken 
on a dry-fly, too, for I never use other. One 
fly and a floater say I. The lake is quite weedy, 
but I was fortunate enough to get him out into 
open water. When I thought him played enough 
to net, I found my net too small. Fortunately 
my son was with me, a lad of 9 years, and he 
waded out a few feet and held the net until I 
ran the fish in, then started for shore. I thought 


we had him; but no, “flop!” he was out and in 
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A Lake Abrams trout. 


the water. Of course, I expected to lose him, 
but everything held and at last my son had him 
in the net again. It was a great battle I can 
tell youu—E. M., Calif. 


Answer.—It certainly was a great battle; one 


can glimpse that reading between the lines, and 
I congratulate you with all my heart. As to 
the picture itself, well, it speaks so loud that 


words are unnecessary. We are glad to give it 
room in the Fireside, and can only express the 
wish—after a wee bit of envy—that you may do 
likewise next season.—O. W. S. 


in Colorado 
did not get 
I 


Letter No. 896—Trout 
Editor Angling Department :—I 
up on the Mississippi this past summer, as 
was informed the water was low and the fish- 
ing bad. I, therefore, late in July, left for the 
Taylor River in Colorado, with one companion 
and an automobile load of camp equipment. We 
arrived at our destination, about twenty miles 
above Gunnison, the afternoon of the fifth day, 
having made excellent time, yet without speed- 
ing or hurrying. We made a permanent camp 
and remained there until the 20th day of Sep- 
tember, fishing the Taylor River and the creeks 
that flow into it. I had a lot of flies made up 
by Cummings of Bishop Aukland by taking 
No. 8 sneck hooks, shortening the shank by 
cutting it off so that it was the length of a 
No. 10, and then tie the fly accordingly, all be- 
ing tied with upright wings, or dry-fly style, as 
far as the pattern would permit. I had each 
one mounted, however, on drawn gut 4 inches 


long and looped, as I did not intend actually 
to fish them dry. The patterns I selected were 
Hare’s Ear, Ginger Quill, Blue Quill, Royal 


Coachman, Gray Hackle, Brown Hackle, Wick- 
ham’s Fancy, Willow, and the selection proved 
all that was required, the trout seeming to fa- 
vor more or less thru the entire two months the 
Hare’s Ear, Gray Hackle and Royal Coachman. 
There was never a time that they seemed to 
care for the Brown Hackle, and but once or 
twice that they would take the Wickham’s 
Fancy, and on a certain day, early in September, 
they would take nothing that I had to offer 
of the bought flies, but readily rose to a No. 2 
Sproat hook on which I had wrapped gray 
hackle, Palmer style, with a few strands of 
yellow deer hair for a tail. At rest in 

water it looked more 


, like a catterpillar than 
anything else, but for about three days the 
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Fireside 


I took a 


trout preferred it to all others, and 


number of 14 and 15-inch fish on it during 


those days. After that they seldom paid any 
attention to it. About the 10th of Septem- 
ber frost appeared regularly, the water was 


pretty low and wading pretty cold, yet on the 
18th day of the month I got twenty-six trout, 
seven of which were above 14 inches in length. 

We had a very comfortable camp, and in 
addition to the squirrels, chipmunks, ground 
squirrels and bluejays, the camp bird, or camp 
robber joined us toward the latter part of our 
stay and became so gentle that he ate out of 
my hand each meal, practically, and would often 
light on my knee and eat out of my hand 
while standing there. The last day I attempted 
to get his picture, and instead of lighting upon 
my knee he insisted on lighting on my hand. 


This may be usual, but it was the first wild 
bird I was ever able to make such a close 
friend of. I got a fine lot of pictures on the 


trip, one or two I consider unusually good ac- 
tion pictures.—N. S., Texas. 
Note.—You certainly must have had a great 


vacation, and what you say about rewinding flies 
is interesting. Note you give place to the oyal 
Coachman as among the “upper crust.” Am 


surprised that the Wickham’s Fancy was not a 
winner, too, for I have found it fine in the 
summer, especially if fished dry. It is coming 
to be one of my favorites. Your experience 
with the birds is interesting. My closest feath- 
ered friend has been the chickadee, a bird that 
remains in the North the year around. In 
winter time it will pearch on a man’s hand, eat 
from between his lips, in fact, seems to lose 
all fear. In the good old summer time, how- 
it is not so tame.—O. W. S. 


ever, 
Letter No. 897—A General Purpose Fly-Rod 
Editor Angling Department :—I am contem- 


plating the purchase of a rod, to be used both 
wet-and-dry-fly fishing, and have about set- 
tled upon the following as O. K. What do 
you think of it? 8% feet long, 434 to 5-ounce, 
with plenty of backbone. Ferrules serrated and 
oxydized. Agate hand-guide and tip-top, with 
perfection tungsten intermediate guides. Metal 
work around butt to be oxydized and secured 
by some better means than the usual small wood 


screws.—C. H. T., Mich. 

Answer.—I should think that such a rod as 
you have described would “function” properly, 
for it is about what I would call a_ general 
purpose rod. Perhaps the critics would not 
consider it quite long enough to handle a 
dry-fly with ease. The dry-fly rod should be 
somewhat more resilient than the average wet- . 


fly rod, the resiliency extending well down into 
the butt. Just the same such a rod as you 
have in mind will handle the fly well, perhaps 


satisfactorily, all depending upon its character. 
I have found this to be true, the rod that 
handles well in my hand sometimes is a “stick” 
in the other fellow’s. Much depends upon the 
character of the rod. If by heavy fish you 
mean those running up to 8 and 10 pounds, 
I think I would add an ounce or two, and at 
least 6 inches in length. As it stands, however, 
it may be a good general purpose rod. have 
such a rod, a wee bit lighter, that I use in both 
wet and dry fishing, “tho must confess it 
lacks shooting power.—O. S 





Letter No. 898—The Automatic Goes Below the 
Hand 


Editor Angling Department:—Would like to 
ask if the automatic reel can be used below the 
hand ?—S. Alaska. 

Answer. a ou are informed that as originally 
planned the automatics were built to use on fly 
rods, below the hand, with release lever operated 
by the little finger. With a medium weight to 
heavy rod the automatic is almost ideal for the 
angler who can keep his head and not operate 
the lever when he should leave it alone, and 
leave it alone when he should operate. Naturally 
the automatics are somewhat heavy in compari- 
son with other reels, and therefore are suited to 
heavy rods on which lighter reels would not 
balance up properly. For heavy fishing, where 
trout run large, I consider the automatic an 
ideal reel. I doubt if there is much to choose 
between the various makes, dollar for dollar, all 
being well manufactured and dependable. Some 
time ago there was an article in Outdoor Life 
on the automatic as a live-bait reel, to be used 
above the hand, which is an innovation; and 
probably that is where you got the notion that 
it was the prescribed method of fitting them.— 
Oo. W. S 


Letter No. 899—Rod for Light Lures 
Editor Angling Department :—Have a 5-6 rod 
that does not seem to cast the lighter lures with 
any degree of success. If I should get a longer 
rod would it help?—H. L. C., Texas. 
Answer.— Undoubtedly the longer rod_ will 
handle the light lures more successfully, tho I 


am not altogether sure that I know just wha: 
you mean by “lighter lures.” If you have in 
mind “bass bugs” and the like, I would say, 
discard the casting rod in any length and take 
up the fly rod. The average pork rind, unless 
in combination with some rather heavy lure, or 
with added weight of some sort, casts better 
with a fly rod than with any type of bait- -casting 
rod. <A wee bit of weight is necessary to pleas. 
ant handling of any plug—something you “must 
remember in selecting lures for a_ bait-casting 
rod. There are 6-foot 6-inch casting rods on 
the market, slim of waist and light, that will 
handle light lures, but never as satisfactorily as 
fly rods. One should select the tournament type 
of rod for any lure under an ounce in weight, 
Another thing that should be emphasized, how. 
ever, is that the too light casting rod may get 
you into trouble with a heavy fish, not being 
built os sufficient give-and-take for the work, 





ABOUT TROUT PROPAGATION 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to secure 
information in regard to the propagation of trout 
under these conditions: A glacial lake of seven- 
teen acres, at 10,000 feet altitude; abundant feed 
present, including fresh water shrimp, which live 
on the moss planted in the lake some years ago; 
greatest depth of water about fifteen feet; three 
nursery ponds each about 65x75 feet in extent, 
and deepest part about seven feet; lake and 
nursery ponds fed by several large springs, Te- 
ceiving the water from an amphitheater-shaped 
valley which was evidently formed by the old 
glacier; the lake situated on 160 acres which 
has been the property of a fishing club for over 
thirty years, and during that time the lake has 
been regularly stocked with trout. In the lake 
now are three varieties of trout, the majority of 
which are the Eastern brook. Some of these 
range between 3 and 4 pounds. Then there are 
a few natives and a few steelheads; the latter 
are now nearly three years old since the time 
of hatching, and some of these had grown to a 
length of fifteen inches by August, 1922. Of the 
three nursery ponds which I mention, two were 
built last fall, so we have had but one in the 
years past and have placed in this from 10,000 
to 15,000 fry each summer, leaving them in this 
pond, which has abundance of food, for nearly 
a year, during which time they would make a 
growth of from four to six inches in length. 
We usually have good fly fishing during June, 
and then by the middle of July the fish become 
gorged with feed and do not rise well, making 
it extremely difficult to catch any. 

I would like information from readers of Out- 
door Life who have had experience in raising 
trout under similar conditions as to the best 
varieties for sport all thru the fishing season, 
and as to the methods of propagation, under 
such conditions as mentioned above. am also 
very anxious to know where we may purchase 


either the eggs, the fry or fingerlings of the 
steelhead trout.—Dr. A. H. Ketcham, Denver, 
Colo. 

Answer.—The information you seek, under 
conditions referred to in your letter, is classed 


as trout pond culture. You state that your 
lakes are situated at an altitude of 10,000 feet 
in the mountains, that your lakes and three re- 
taining ponds are supplied with clear, cold spring 
water, with ample food in them for the life of 
the trout, such as the fresh water shrimp, hell- 
gramite (or stone fly), the caddis fly, fresh water 
snail, leeches and other aquatic insects. All such 
insects do well and thrive in such mountain 
spring water. Judging from the growth of the 
brook trout you refer to in your lake, _ is 
proof enough that there is natural food a-plenty 
for your fish. The growth of the steelhead trout 
that you have planted there does not show that 
they have grown to normal size in the three 
years mentioned. I would recommend that you 
try rainbow trout, as they do better in such 
cold spring water. I would advise rainbow +t 
be planted for sport all thru the fishing season 
The steelhead trout do better and grow larger 
in water that is more like ocean water, in tem- 
perature, all year. The rainbow trout do wel! 
as do the brook trout, in water such as you have 
in your lakes and at such altitudes. 


I would recommend that you send for an 
plication for rainbow trout fry (say 30,000) 
your three nursery ponds. Address your le! 
to the U. S. Commissioner of Fisheries, Dept 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Mail 
same to your S. senator or representativ« 
Washington for his endorsement to the U 
Fish Commissioner. You will then receive 4 
consignment of said fish some time this sumr 
You can buy young rainbow trout from B. 
Hosselkus at Creede, Colo., or steelhead, 
sending for a price list and information as 
time he can deliver same. I would not rec 
mend your getting any eggs of trout, to 
same hatched out by other parties, as such 
rangements do not prove satisfactory. Tu 
your fish loose from your retaining ponds «: 
year and buy young fish each year, to ref 
them until you get your lake stocked up thoro 
Do the same with the brook trout if you n¢ 
them.—S. E. Land. 
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Caution is a great asset in fishing, especia 
if you are the fish. 
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Take a Kodak with you 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y., Te Kodak City 
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Autocamping Goes Over Big 


AST summer an army of ten millions of 
motor campers pitched their roadside 
tents up and down the length and breadth 
of this continent, and it is safe to predict 
that this summer fully fifteen millions will 
pack their duffle into their motor cars and 
housekeep our highways. The popularity of 
motor vacationing is as universal as the purr 
of the gasoline vehicle, and when one re- 
members that in 1922 over twelve million 
motor cars were registered in the United 
States, and that today one person in about 
every eight owns a car, it is not surprising 
that automobile camping is rapidly becom- 
ing the ace of vacation avocations in 
America. Rapid strides in improved high- 
way construction is another boon to the 
motor gypsy. Last year 20,000 miles of new 
highways were added to our network of 
roadways, making a sum total of over two 
millions of miles of automobile highways in 
the United States. Still another impetus 
has been added to the new avocation of 
autocamping by the establishment of over 
two thousand public camping parks thruout 
cities and towns in every state of the Union. 
Hundreds of additional camp sites have also 
been established in our national parks and 
forests by the United States Forest Service, 
and last year over half a million gasoline 
hoboes tour-camped upon the domain of 
Uncle Sam in the more than one hundred 
national preserves of our country. Motor 
camping is not unique of this country alone, 
for it is likewise a well established institu- 
tion in England and the British Isles, upon 
the European continent, in Australia—and 
indeed it has been our good pleasure to 
assist motor campers with their problems in 
almost every civilized country on the face 
of the globe. From Canada, Mexico, Cuba, 
the Virgin Islands, and even South Africa, 
automobile campers have written us personal 
letters asking for data of one kind or an- 
other. Indeed motor camping is becoming 
as world-wide as the use of the automobile. 
Motor camping is not only a good sport 
itself, but it is the ally of every ‘other out- 
door sport. It appeals to every member of 
the family. Automobile vacationing solves 
the whole family craving to enjoy the out- 
doors because it appeals to all that is best 
in the pioneer blood that courses thru the 
veins of Americans. Does father crave to 
fish for trout or bass or musky? Take him 
autocamping. Does sister want to take a 
dip in the surf, or study art, or see the 
world? Then take her automobile vacation- 
ing. Has granddad the hoof and mouth dis- 
ease so that he craves the green of far away 
Well, motorcamp him to a dozen 
golf courses. Does mother sigh for a rest 
from the daily routine? Take her gasoline 
gypsying. Does Jack-the-Scamp weep, like 
Alexander the Great, for new worlds to con- 
quer? Just take him tour-camping with 


courses ? 
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Our New Autocamping 
Editor 


Beginning with our September number, 
the Autocamping Department of Outdoor 
Life (including the Camping and Wood- 
craft feature) will be edited by that pio- 
neer autocamper, Claude P. Fordyce, who 
has been our Camping and Woodcraft editor 
since 1921. For many years Mr. Fordyce 
had been a contributor to Outdoor Life 
and other publications, so his work will 
need no introduction to our thousands of 
sportsmen. The fact that he has spent 
much of his time touring Mexico, the Na- 
tional Parks, British Columbia and Alaska, 
and also having spent two years with the 
U. S. Geological Survey, has qualified him 
to write with authority on subjects along 
recreational lines. In addition to numerous 
magazine articles Mr. Fordyce is author 
of two books, “Touring Afoot’” and “Trail 
Craft,’”’ to which he expects to add in the 
near future ‘Practical Motor Camping” 
and “Your Vast Playground.” At the 
present time he is completing a transconti- 
nental motor camping trip, which will be 
the basis of many interesting features for 
our readers, written with that close atten- 
tion to detail and accuracy which has given 
him a nation-wide reputation as an author- 
ity on the National Parks, National For- 
ests and Alaska. Mr. Fordyce is a member 
cf the Colorado Mountain Club, Sierra 
Club, Mountaineer Club, Mazama Club. 
Academy of Science, and is a director of 
the National Conference on State Parks, 
thru which organizations he has had an 
opportunity to build up an unlimited store 
of knowledge gained by first-hand exper- 
ience. 
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you. Does the baby need fresh mountain 
air, far away from flies and heat? Simply 
take him motor camping. 

Automobile camping is not roughing it, 
With most types of living in the outdoors 
the camper is called upon to go thru the 
toils and tribulations that call for Spartan 
qualities of stamina and hardihood; bu 
motor camping is different. Indeed with 
your complete outfit packed upon your car, 
or trailing behind upon a two-wheel camping 
trailer, you can set up a “home away from 
home.” In short you can live as comfortably 
in any motor camp as you do at home. Over 
your head is a weather-tight shelter. Your 
sleeping quarters may be as sleepable as the 
proverbial “downy beds of ease.” Your 
cooking and eating outfits may be as com- 
plete as your appointments in the home. 
Indeed motor camping is quite the reverse 
from roughing it. Exactly as the automobile 
itself is your winged bird of the highway, 
just so truly is a correctly selected motor 
camping outfit your magic wand of content: 
ment for the enjoyment of a modern fling 
in vacationing the outdoors. The days of 
the covered wagon are gone, but there is at 
hand today the popular gasoline caravan; 
and whether you set forth with a tent or a 
camping trailer, you are bound to enjoy all 
the adventures of the pioneer, but with all 
modern conveniences. Motor camping, if it 
be worthy of the name, is vacationing in 
comfort. 

Recently we received an invitation to g0 
motor camping in a de luxe camping car 
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for the week-end. This outfit is a 
ype body built on a sturdy chassis, 
omanedane six adults, with excellent 


tower berths for all. It boasts an electric 
percolator, toaster and radio outfit, as well 
as an electric organ. There is a sink, where 
one finds running hot and cold water at all 
times. The food commissary is larger than 


, the ordinary home, and there is no limit 
to the variety and quality of the diet that 
may be put upon the camp menu, thanks to 
well proportioned accommodations for food. 
Wherever night overtakes such a motor 
camping outfit, right there is “Home Sweet 
Home.” 

But do not believe that motor camping is 
, hobby for the rich man. Emphatically it 
is not. Indeed the vast majority of those 
who automobile camp are just plain folks 
that would never be able to afford a visit to 
the Garden of the Gods or the Falls of 
Niagara, but for the economy of motor 
camping. Motor camping, once you have 
issembled your outfit, need cost little more 
than living at home; and a good outfit will 
outlast any make of automobile made, so 
that its cost is spread over a period of sev- 
eral years. No vacation that can take you 
anywhere in the world where highways lead 
the way, from Plymouth Rock to Yellowstone 
Park, can be as saving of the pennies as can 
motor camping. 
Baby Hammock 


It is surprising to see the number of auto- 
campers that take the children, and especially 
infants, along with them. One of the big 
appeals of motor gypsying comes from the 

















3aby hammock 


fact that it is safe and sensible for every 
nember of the family, no matter how young. 
\ fine collapsible baby hammock may be 
had in either white or brown canvas. It is 
hes wide by 34 inches long, and there 


is a sun shade of canvas over the hammock. 
With this baby’s hammock along, you have 
1 crib to sleep the infant anywhere in camp, 
or right in the tonneau of the car itself. 


New Camp Car Body 
of the best camping car bodies ever 


hiils |} . . 
Sulit as appeared on the market this spring | 


to n autocamping a joy forever. This 
nay be ordered for any chassis, and 
comprises a roomy sedan type body, in 
whi ire seats (facing front when the outfit 
iS touring), two wide double-spring beds 


with complete bedding like mattresses and | 
4 1s well as waterproof cover for the 
bed iched outside and to the rear, a 
kitchenette, tables and chairs, and even an 
emersency toilet. This outfit is so complete 


nas everything you would expect to 


find 1 summer cottage, like clothes-line, 
‘al rd, pails, utensils, gasoline stove, ice 

Ox food compartment, and it is indeed 
ay 


‘ble home on wheels. As the editor 








A Real Camp Home 





pee is a pe al 


This tent made of same material as 
our De Luxe, but without canvas 
floor, Can be used with poles or «. 
attached to top of auto. The Ama- 
zon Auto Tent has proven one of 
the most practical and universally 
satisfactory Auto Camping Tents yet 
put on the market. 





COMPLETE LINE OF 
AUTO CAMP SUPPLIES 


SMM S 
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1640 Lawrence St. 











WE MANUFACTURE AND SELL DIRECT TO 
THE CONSUMER THE BEST AND MOST COMPLETE 
LINE OF TENTS AND AUTO CAMP SUPPLIES AT PRICES 
GUARANTEED THE LOWEST, QUALITY CONSIDERED 


‘Write for IMustrated Net Priced Catalog No. 34A 


The Colorado Tent #@Awnin$ Co. 


“THE QUALITY HOUSE” 





The Colonad 
al Auto = 


Water and mildew-proof thruout, in- 
cluding floor. Bobbinet screened 
windows and front opening. Sup- 
ported by a metal tubing frame at 
eaves inserted in a canvas pocket on 
exterior of tent. Only one jointed 
center pole required. Easily and 
quickly set up or taken down. 





Denver, Colorado 











Your « Bopper ., ae 


Lahn 


ORIGINATED BY gtons IN1909 


Just add water for delicious coffee 
Convenient ~ 
ht and space. 

ooklet free. 


REFINING CO. 


No coffee-pot needed. 
compact~saves wel 
Trial size 10 cents. 


G.WASHINGTON COFF 
522 FIFTH AVENI 














LINCOLN FOLDING FURNITURE 


WILL ADD COMFORT AND PLEASURE TO YOUR TRIP 





FOLDED (pF DAT. PENDING 
4X9" X56" 
Strong, Sanitary Table 
That will greatly add to your comfort and 
pleasure; has a smooth, solid top, fine for 


writing or card playing; sets up or folds in 
thirty seconds. 











WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 


McGREW MACHINE WORKS 














Big Double Comfy Bed 


That really folds; no detachable parts to 
lose. It takes the sleeping comfort of 
your home to your camp; sets up or folds 
in thirty seconds, Price $19.75 


The Lincoln Junior Stool, Price $1.25 





22ND AND Y STS. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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Difference! 


The small circle in the cera} 
tion above shows the field of view | 
of an ordinary non-prismatic held | 
glass magnifying 8 times. The | 
larger circle represents the field of | 
view of the Deltrintem, a Carl | 
Zeiss Prism Binocular, also mag- | 
nifying 8 times. 

This wide angle feature enables 
the user to easily spot distant 
game, even on the run. 


CARL ZEISS 
Prism Binoculars 


are also noted for their remarkable 
light gathering power, enabling 
you to see better in the dim light 
of the woods, or at night. 

Seen through these famous 
glasses, distant objects appear in 
stereoscopic relief. 

Strong dust- and moisture-proof 
construction; beautifully finished. 
20 models, with magnifications of 
3 to 18 diameters, include types 
for every purpose: 





Hunting Sporting Events 
Touring Nature study 
Exploration Yachting, etc. 


At leading sporting-goods stores, 


camera-dealers and opticians. | 


Write for catalogue. 
Harotp M. Bennett, UV. S. Agent 
153 West 23d Street New York 
general Distributing Agents for 
Canada: THE HUGHES OWENS 
CoO., LTD., Montreal, Toronto, | JENA 
Winnipeg, Ottawa 
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Do you always mention Outdoor Life? 














A box kitchenette 


has said before, the camping car is a won- 
derful and logical outfit for extended motor 
| camping trips. Nothing can beat a camping 
car of this type for long transcontinental 
tour camping, or for excursions that last 
over any great length of time. 

Box Kitchenette 


A motor camper who has been all thru 
the Ozarks writes us that he has carried with 
him many days a wonderful supply box of 
his own design that proves a veritable kit- 
chenette afield. This outfit is 40 inches 
long, 28 inches high, 12 inches deep at the 
bottom and 5 inches at the top. The weight 
is 35 pounds. It has thirteen compartments, 
four of which are enclosed, a covered drawer 
for several loaves of bread, as well as com- 
partments for flour, sugar and coffee. The 
front door drops down to form a table 24x40 
inches. It is fitted out also with space for 
cooking and eating utensils, and carries on 
the rear of the car as well as the running 
board. 

New Automobile Outfit 


One of the leading manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles has recognized the demands of 
motor campers, and the dawn of the new 
era of motor camping in all its glory, by 
| building a special car for campers. The 
outstanding feature of this automobile is 
that the front of the back seat is cut down 
| and hinged so that the campers may sleep 
in the car, using it for not only shelter, but 
also sleeping quarters. On the rear of this 
car there is a special kitchenette built, 
which may be removed quickly, and in this 
outfit there is everything needed for cooking 
and eating on tour. When on the road this 
automobile resembles the modern sport car. 
It is a sport car plus. It is a motor camper’s 
de luxe outfit. 


Custer Battlefield Highway 


A good many tourist-campers are inter- 
ested in the Custer Battlefield Highway. 
Roughly, this highway leads from Omaha in 
a northwesternly' direction to Glacier 
National Park. This particular route is said 
to touch more historic and national play- 
grounds than any other highway in the 
West. Camp sites are many, easy to find, 
and very beautiful thruout the entire length. 

Going west over the Custer Battlefield 


Highway you enter the Black Hills at Rapid 
City. Harney Peak is the highest of the 
Black Hills, extending upward over 7,000 
feet; while two others—Terry and Custer 
likewise reach upward over the 7,000 feet 
mark. Custer State Park is located in the 
Black Hills, and is the largest state park 
in the United States. 

After crossing the Powder River you can 
see the Big Horn group of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, its main peaks reaching upward 13,000 
feet. Here you will find the Big Horn 
National Forests, a wonderful place to camp 
in hot weather, where you will be cool and 
comfortable. You are at liberty, when 
equipped with proper license, to fish in won- 
derful waters here. 

This highway, besides being redolent with 
the memory of General Armstrong Custer 
and his detachment of the 7th United States 
Cavalry, for the sacrifice they made, is re 
plete with fishing waters and camp sites that 
are impossible of mere description. 

New Wisconsin Highway 

Wisconsin is certainly one of the most 
picturesque places for the outdoorsman; and 
as a result a new motor highway was com 
pleted in Forest County last season. This 
is known as the Poppy Highway, and it leads 
thru thirty miles of forest untouched by the 
hand of man except for the actual work 0: 
highway construction. On maps this rout 
which is planted thruout its length wit 
poppies (or will be where it is not at pres 
ent), is listed by the drab cognomen 0i 
Route No. 95. It is a beautiful drive thru 
virgin forests, where one has to take car‘ 


not to run down the denizens of the woods, 


who have little fear for man and his thunder- 
ing motor car. The Poppy Highway crosses 
four streams, all teeming with the finn 


tribe and offering wonderful fishing to the 


fisherman tourist. The streams crossed | 
the beautiful highway are: the Preshtig' 
Pine and Popple Rivers and Jones Creek. 
The pretty Brule, near the end of the rout: 
is also well stocked with game fish. This 
stream is the Wisconsin-Michigan state bo: 
der, and from this point on Michigan is hos 
to the motor gypsy. 
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Motor Camping in the 


National Forests 
Claude P. Fordyce 


WW HEN we planned our summer’s vacation 
we had a year’s joyful anticipation 
ahead—we had something to work for, and 
winter evenings were spent in reading all 
we could get about motor trails, our great 
national playgrounds, mileage to be covered, 
and then came the actual overhauling of 
outfits. We figured that motor camping was 
the best means to go cheaply and independ- 
ently, and we meant to make the small sum 
we had set aside each month towards vaca- 
tion expenses reach as far as it would, and 
yet we wanted vacation results in a maxi- 
mum degree. 

The irk of eleven months’ office work 
seemed much lighter when we knew that the 
twelfth month had in store a direct recuper- 
ative opposite—from work we were going to 
play. So when the time came we left the 
hum-drum of every-day routine and went 
into the wilderness. There is a wonderful 
thrill which permeates one’s being when he 
leaves business cares and hits the long trail 
to nature’s wonderlands. The region of un- 
despoiled natural splendor which we choose 
was in the national forests. 

America’s outdoor lovers have a priceless 
heritage in their national forests—those play- 
srounds prepared thru the centuries—and so 
vast is their extent that most of them are 
vet in the state of primeval grandeur, in 
spite of the fact that yearly over five million 
people visit them. They present to you an 
opportunity for the fullest enjoyment of the 
brief vacation time which most people are 
ible to enjoy. 

Most of the forested areas lie in the west- 
ern portion of our commonwealth, but if you 
live in the East do not be discouraged, for 
good roads now permit comfortable and 
rapid travel so that a national forest vaca- 
tion is entirely feasible, and in fact most of 
the visitors come from the Middle West and 
East. The vastness of our public forest 
lands is apparent when we consult the ac- 
companying table: 

Total Stand 


In national forests .... ; 390,000,000,000 ft. 
national parks ; 11,000,000,000 ft. 

In unreserved public domain 14,000,000,000 ft. 
In Indian reservations ; 34,000,000,000 ft. 
In military reservations 200,000,000 ft. 
In state forests ...... ; 35,000,000,000 ft. 
Total..... sldabceiaee 484,200,000,000 ft. 


Mountains supply a rugged companion- 
ship which we never get in cities and towns, 
ind the higher reaches of our great moun- 
tain ranges are mostly in the national for- 
ests. Colorado, for instance, has 41 of the 
54 named peaks which are over 14,000 feet 

altitude; this state has 150 peaks over 
13,000 feet, 220 over 12,000 and 350 peaks 

er 11,000 feet, so you can see that most 
untain trips mean excursions in national 
rests, and it is of particular interest to 
ite what these regions offer the vacationist. 

\ll our great transcontinental motor routes 
pass thru hundreds of miles of national 

‘st area, so it is interesting to know what 

* can see and do and what privileges one 

enjoy in making the motor trip yield 
best vocation returns. It is impossible 
go into much detail here about each of 
151 national forests of the country, but 
same opportunities are applicable to 
nh one, 

Primarily the national forests exist for 

eguarding a permanent timber supply, 

| by the system of practical scientific 
estry the lumber is marked and the 
ing and thrifty trees are left, which in- 
es a later timber crop. The ground is 
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THE“RED SEAL” 
AUTO BED 


The Cheapest GOOD Camp Bed on fhe Market 


Guaranteed not to break down and PROVEN to be 
the best, most comfortable, most luxurious auto bed 


on the market. Light weight. Open size 17 inches 
high, 6 feet 4 inches long, and 47 inches wide; rolls to 
a small bundle 5inches in diameter by 47 inches long. 


THE WONDERFUL 


“RED SEAL” 
PALMET TENT 


WATERPROOF 


Has three thicknesses of canvas at the vital points. 
Seven foot awning extension as shown. Sewed-in 
canvas floor and continuous threshold make tent in- 
sect, reptile and wind-proof. Two Bobbinet Screen 
Windows with large, inside-operated storm flaps. 
Insect-proof Bobbinet Screen Door. Packs into neat 
packing bag 48 inches long by 10 in. diameter. Pat- 
ented folding center pole (8 ft.high). Walls 6 ft.6 in. 
from ground to eaves. Made in two sizes. 


THE SCHAEFER TENT AND AWNING CO. 
1421 LARIMER ST., DENVER, COLO. 
FREE—Send for large Camp Out Catalog No. 304 

















CAMP WITH A KAMPKOMFORT 


Consists of Provision-box, Camp Table, Camp Cup- 
board, Camp Stove Table, and Dish Pan, Changed 
from a box to a table in thirty seconds, carries on 
running-board. Catalog free. 

ACKELS BOX & TABLE CO. 
SIDNEY, NEBRASKA 



























s protected and the esthetic beauty safe- | 






DAYLIGHT 
AFTER 
SUNDOWN 


Uncertain paths — sudden holes — unexpected stumps, 







Mr. Brimmer, writing in 
Field & Stream, says 
**Not a Bolt stoves are 
the ideal camp stoves.”’ 








Here’s a REAL Stove to 


Pepe naan vet tent ropes, many — fold up and take with you 

that pop up unexpectedly when you are trying to get here Camping, hunting and touring are better 
and there after ea the guiding light of a enjaneds Woenees the meals are real meals— 
dependable Federal Electri ntern. : clean, well cooked and tasty. Insure the 
Hangs easily from your hand or arm, burns brightly, success of your trip with the 


steadily, throwing a flood of light when and where you 


need it. 


When hung from the ceiling ora tent or cabin, it sprees 


NOT-A-BOLT 


asoft, clear glow everywhere. Cannot blow out or go out PORTABLE facon STOVE 


suddenly. _Four-cell (4) battery insures a strong light— 
averages 25 hours of intermittentservice. Safe, reliable, 


economical. Tear out and mail coupon NOW. 


Made of the same materials used 
in your kitchen range; folds to 


TET ITI | 10x4x18; no screws or bolts to get 
FEDERAL ELECTRIC CoO., (OL-8) lost; erected or knocked down in 
8700 South State St., one minute. Will not warp or 


Chicago, Illinois 
Please send full information and prices on the Federal 
Electric Lantern,‘“The ideal outdoor lantern."’ No ob- 


burn out—no flying sparks, no 
smoke filled eyes, no sooty pots. 


Descriptive circular 





ligation. free on request 
|. RE SCE ee Ne ene, See eRe TROY FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 
Address Se ree Dept. O Troy, N. Y. 
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FOR EVERY HOUR “IN THE OPEN 


ARBLES 
Outing Equipment 


For absolute 
dependence in 
any emergency 
you can rely 
upon anything 
bearing the 
name Marble’s. 
It’s a safe guide 
when selecting 
Axes, Knives, Gun 
Sights and Cleaning 
Implements, etc. 


Safety Pocket Axe 
Indispensable toevery out- 
loor man. Small enough : 
to carry in por ket or 
belt, yet large enough 
tofellatree. Toolsteel 
blade, carefully tem- 





pered and sharpened; 
drop-forged metal han- 
dle, hard rubber side 
plates. Nickel-plated 
guard is spring-hinged 
and lead-lined. No. 2, 
11-in. handle, 23% x 4- 
in blade, $3.25. No. 3, 
11 in handle, 2!4x434 


Marble’s Ideal Knife 
Forged razor steel, hand 
ered and tested. 
e is adapted to 








val ground at back of 
point for chopping bones, 

etc. Keen, heavy and beautifully 
made. No. 41, leather handle, 
No. 42, staghorn handle. 
No. 





3.75 
4.00 
itt f 4.25 

Revenue Tax to be added. 


Waterproof Matchbox 


Don't take a Chance on carrying wet 
matche rt wate 





at t s it 

4 60 cents. 
Handy Compass 

You can’t afford to take a trip with- 





out a Marble’s Compass. Waterproof 
screw case. Absolutely accurate. Can‘t 
demagnetize, Safety Coat Compass, fast- 
ens to coat or belt, stationary dial, $1.50: 
revolving dial, $1.75.Pocket Compass,sta- 
tionary dial, $1.25; revolving dial, $1.50. 

If you can'tget Marble's Outing 

Equipment from your dealer's, 

we will fill your order direct. 


Send for our 1923 catalog. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 
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guarded. The vital 
water supply of cities 
and for irrigation is 
protected by retaining 
the necessary forest 
cover of the vast water- 
shed of the mountains. 
And to augment this 
policy of preservation, 
protection from fire is 
naturally _imperative. 
The Forest Service 
would impress most 
emphatically on all 
campers the necessity 
of being absolutely 
certain that their camp- 
fires are put out when 
they leave camp (a gas 
cooking stove is here 
ideal), and that camp- 
ers report to the near- 
est forest official any 
small fires (minutes 
count in fire fighting), 
and in co-operating to 
the fullest extent to 
put out fires. Fire 
prevention and reason- 
able camp _ sanitation 
precautions are really 


the only precautions 
which campers. must 
observe. The very 


roads and trails which 
the vacationist is free 
to use were built pri- 
marily for quick acces- 
sibility of all forest 
areas in case of fire 
fighting emergency. In 
addition to this the 
forest supervisor has a 
complete communicating system with his 
most distant rangers by telephone as a part 
of his efficient fire patrol system. At vary- 
ing intervals fire fighting tools and equip- 
ment are stored. This telephone system is 
at your disposal, and thus you can keep in 
emergency touch with the “outside” and yet 
enjoy the wilderness life at its best. 

The Forest Service is paying particular 
attention to the recreational uses of the for- 
ests. A new profession has resulted with 
the title of “Recreation Engineer,” and for 
training in this interesting field the New 
York State College of Forestry has a depart- 
ment of Forest Recreation at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. So the time has come when the 











The Kaibab National Forest on the north rim of the Grand Canyon, 
in which are approximately 20,000 deer, has the largest pine forest in 
the world. 


Good roads lead thru this forest. 


American people are alive to the opportuni- 
ties in our great timbered domain, and men 
are being trained for their widest utilization. 

“What is finer,” writes one camper who 
spent many seasons in the national forests, 
“than to camp at the edge of timber, in 
meadows ablaze with flowers, or on the 
shores of lakes which by day mirror rocky 
cliff, verdant slope, beetling crag and at 
night reflect the lights of a million stars; 
to spend long days in the open beside trout 
streams, in tramping the range or just loaf- 
ing in the brilliant sunshine and inhaling 
the clear air of the mountain country.” 

In the forests you go where you please 
and camp at your will. Good auto roads 
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Jenny Lake, Teton National Forest, Wyoming. 





(Photo by U. S. Forest Service) 
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are maintained, and supply points are in 
the towns nearby. The whole forest is one 
great campsite, and the rangers with their 
intimate knowledge of their districts are 
clad to direct you to good camping places 
with good water and wood and to the haunts 
of trout. To really know the forests, estab- 
lish a permanent camp and go into the 
hinterland, and, explorer-like, “do” this 
region with saddle and pack horses or afoot. 
Thus you get the essence of scenic grandeur, 
“majestic vistas of snow-capped mountain 
ranges, forested slopes, granite gorges, 
tumbling cascades and rolling plains.” 

There is much big game in the back 
country, and firearms are permitted in the 
national forests (not so in the national 
parks), but you are subject to the fish and 
game laws of the state in which the forest 
is located. Last summer the writer visited 
several national forests, and two in particu- 
lar, which are famous on account of their 
wealth of big game. In the Teton National 
Forest south of the Yellowstone, and in the 
vicinity of the famous Jackson Hole Coun- 
try, is the range of the elk. About a thous- 
and of these majestic creatures are either 
killed by licensed hunters or die of starva- 
tion, for the elk feeding is one of the big 
problems of game conservation today since 
the range is being lessened each year by 
settlers taking up ranches in the smaller 
valleys. Then in Southern Utah, on the 
north rim of the Grand Canyon, is the 
Kaibab National Forest, with one of the 
most magnificent timber stands in the world, 
a well-founded estimate of 20,000 deer as 
habitats, and a large number of predatory 
animals such as cougars and wolves. 

Owing to proximity to centers of popula- 
tion the national forests of the Rockies of 
Colorado, and those of California, are mostly 
patronized by motor campers. One of the 
biggest phases of national forest recreation 
is the growing movement for community 
camps. Small plots of ground can be 
leased at a ridiculously low annual rental, 
and on these can be built a summer cabin. 
We find many valleys which have dozens of 
cottages, log cabins or tent houses, which 
house people who are getting a respite from 
the heat and worries of the cities. There 
are twelve such camps in California repre- 
senting an investment of $150,000. There 
are several municipal camps in Colorado 
and Wyoming, and, should you be inter- 
ested, the District Forester at San Francisco 
or the Forest Supervisor at San Francisco 
will be glad to give you complete informa- 
tion. You can get data about any of the 
national forests by addressing the Forest 
Service, Information Bureau, Washington, 
D. C., or the District Forester of any of the 
following districts: 


1—Northern District, Missoula, Mont. 

2—Rocky Mountain District, Denver, Colo. 

3—Southwestern District, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

t—Intermountain District, Ogden, Utah. 

5—California, San Francisco. 

6—North Pacific District, Portland, Ore. 

7—Eastern District, Washington, D. C. 


A recent movement was on foot to open 
the Superior National Forest in Minnesota 
for motor traffic, but the final action of the 
Department of Agriculture was to keep this 

1 inviolate as America’s pre-eminent 

inoe cruising region, as the many lakes 

| streams and fine timber present the very 
st region for canoe and portage camping 
ips which we have in America today. 

‘he Pike National Forest extends for a 

ndred miles along the eastern front of 

Rocky Mountains in Colorado, and is 
very popular vacation ground for the vast 
ny of Eastern and Middle Western folks 
® come to this mountain chain for their 
ations. Part of this forest is utilized as 
famous Mountain Parks System of Den- 








and Your Dreams Come True 


Sleep on Air 
MATTRESSES 


So soft and yielding you can 
make your bed on the rough- 
est and wettest ground and 

IN A COMFORT SLEEPING POCKET 


be comfortable. Sanitary, Comfort Sleeping Pocket is not a filthy Sweat- 
compact and water-proof. Box Sleeping Bag, but an ideal outdoor bed. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed Defy the Elements 
or Money Refunded Carry a Raincoat in Your Pocket 


Metropolitan Air Goods products Many good times have 
have stood the test for the past 40 been spoiled and serious 
years. Recommended by thous- results follow a day or 
ands of satisfied Campers, Fishermen, night in the drenching 
of one Magee Pree ne rain, that could have been 

: avoided with a PERFEC- 


for outdoor purposes. Tl - 
WHALL’S UTILITY TENT aurtapeondentee 
Te? WRITE, TODAY, FOR 1923 


Illustrated FREE Catalog. 


WHALL’S UTILITY AUTO TENTS 
are masterpieces of ingenuity and are Guaran- 
teed Waterproofed, Bug and Snake-proof. Sev- 
Ss eral popular sizes. Will fit any car. 

. SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


It Fits the Running Board METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., ATHOL, MASS, U.S.A. 



































FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturers 


These improved trout flies are the last word in scientific 


tackle. Once used always used. Your dealer will be glad 
Bb character of “4 Edward vom to show them to you, or write to Dept. F. for illustrated 
ofe lackle stands out no matter | price list. 
where it is in use. It made the cap- | WRIGHT &S wore tae 
ture of big game fish a pleasure. « 1 Clayton Bidg Denver, Colo 


superiority 1s recognized throughout 
the entire fishing world, Our repu- 








tation is maintained by building and 





J selling honest goods. Since | 867 this 
has been our steadfast policy. 





Catalog of 160 pages sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
94 Fulton Street New York City 
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In rainy | 
weather coe —— ™ "poeta, FEATURES 








Mts Running Boa 


The Best Outing “—* 








When the woods are wet and | 





Bho sig \ oat 
cheerless, a steaming hot drink of | You Ever Had — 
sis ab On “Ty - Save hotel bills. Know x 
STEERO bouillon is most wel- the happiness and health \g*y; “ 
come. Just drop a cube into a cup yng bee sag <S Ss % 

aes = ort. rite tor ve $ “Ss 
and pour on boiling water from Book, The “OUTO=- ;— 
the vacuum bottle or kettle. pt a Ue 8. Army i = 

e “ Shelter Tent Duck, abso- : : ; 
Don’t forget to buy a box of lutely waterproof and 

\ ik : i . . mildew proof. p or = 
STEERO bouillon cubes when down like an umbrella. {4 : | it 
you are preparing for a trip. They | | Center height 8 ft.; at oO .0.. occa. 


eaves 6ft.;at rear of lean- 
to 30 in. maximum head- 


stow away easily and the metal 
room. Rear lean-to takes 
| 


box keeps them dry and fresh. 





full-sized double camp 
; ‘ bed. Two windows; opened or closed from inside. 
Send for free samples Made and guaranteed by the manufacturers of 
largest line of camping tents in the country and 


recognized leaders in the tent and awning world. 
“OUTODOOR” PORTABLE COTTAGES 
Summer Home—Lawn Cottage—Play House— 
, . Outdoor Sleeping—Exclusive construction fea- 


tures, also with wooden walls and kitchenette. 


hey LS Pe Oe 
pO LU : LLO N C tJ BES Portable yet substantial; convenient, economical. 
Peed Ge TR YU 


FREE BOOK OF CAMP EQUIPMENT 


Gives particulars of the ““OUTODOOR"’ line Write for it 

; . ogee today. The “‘OUTODOOR"’ Tents and Cottages are up-to-date 

Schieffelin & Co., 303 William St., N.Y.C. with new exclusive features. Don't confuse with cotinane 
Distributors for tents. Samples of our tent cloth sent free. 

American Kitchen Products Co., New York U. S. TENT & AWNING COMPANY 

229 N. Desplaines St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Notice the extra wide hips of this Stoll 
Waterproof Perfection Tent — giving 
standing room all around. Insect proof 
—sewed-in floor and screened windows 
—also mildew proof—and gives absolute 
protection inall weather. Large windows 
and door—large awning and windbreak 
—the most unusual value you'll find. 
Write today for complete catalog of beds, 
tents, tables, chairs, etc. 








ice cold vailiieneet Ice 


The inner box of strong, galvanized steel 
is kept actually frosty by evaporation of 
water thru the flax-duck outer lining. 
Four gallons of water is always ice cold 
for drinking. Food compartment 21 
inches long by 9 inches wide. Outfit 
clamps to running board. Wonderful 
outing comfort—slight cost. Write for 
catalog and prices. 


STOLL MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of guaranteed camp 
equipment for over seven years. 


3272 Larimer St.. DENVER, COLO. 














JOE WELSH LEADERS 


Every day and in every 
way the Joe Welsh 
Leader is growing 
stronger and stronger 
in the minds of anglers 
who use them. Ask 
anyone who uses Joe 
Welsh Leaders for 
either Bass, Trout or 
Salmon fishing. 

Most fishing tackle dealers have them on sale 
but if you cannot find them in your town just let 
me send you a sample card showing the six sizes. 





WOES! "> 


They come in 3, 6, and 9 foot lengths. No knots, ne splices 
almost invisible in the water and of great strength. A leader 
that will last for two or three seasons has to be some leader 
to start with 

There is only one Joe Welsh Leader so beware of spurious 


imitations 
Joe Welsh Leaders are registered under the name of TELA- 
RANA NOVA in the United States, Canads and Great Britain 


Yes—25c will bring you a three foot 
Bass or Trout size and 50c a six foot 
size. These prices are for trial orders 
only PENNELL EYED LIMERICK 
HOOKS tied on Joe Welsh snells m 
No. 14 to 1 are $1.00 per dozen and 


will outlast 3 dozen gut hooks. Geta 


JOE WELSH 


PASADENA, CAL. 
































The Superior National Forest in Minnesota is the pre-eminent canoe and portage region of America 


(Photo by U. 
ver as a municipal playground, which is 
well supplied with hotels, camps, supply 


points and an excellent system of roads. 
This forest also takes in the well-known 
Pikes Peak territory. 

In the eastern part of our country there 
are several fine national forests—the White 
Mountains in New Hampshire, the Mononga- 
hela in West Virginia, the Shenandoah and 
Natural Bridge in Virginia and several in 
North Carolina. 

The Forest Service offers suggestions for 
the use of public camp grounds which should 
be heeded by campers everywhere: “Camp 
grounds have been set aside for the use and 
pleasure of the public. In order that all 
may enjoy them to the fullest extent it is 
necessary that all co-operate in keeping them 
clean and sightly, and thus helping to pre- 
serve their natural attractiveness. You can 
do so by observing the following camp- 
ground rules: 

1 Build your fires in the places pro- 
vided; 2—use tent poles already cut instead 
of cutting young trees; 3—use dead material 
for firewood; 4—use the public comfort sta- 
tions provided; 5—do not cut the small 
trees to obtain brush for beds; 6—do not 
cut or hack trees or build fires which will 
injure them; 7—dispose of tin cans and 
rubbish by dumping them into the holes dug 
for that purpose; 8—when you leave, remem- 
ber that you and your friends may want to 
come again, so clean up your campsite and 
leave it in as good condition as you found it.” 

The Forest Service puts out an interesting 


Ss. 


Forest Service) 


and informative series of booklets for guid- 
ing the vacationist in utilizing properly the 
national forests, and anyone writing to H.R. 
Kylie, Information Bureau, Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C., and mentioning the par- 
ticular region in which he is interested will 
receive booklets covering that territory, as 
the supply is too limited for the department 
to furnish complete sets to all who write. 

The following is taken from one of the 
booklets issued by the Forest Service, and 
will serve as a check-list to the prospective 
camper: 

Personal Equipment 

In selecting camp equipment, persons pre 
paring to visit the national forests should 
find the following suggestions useful: 

Clothing 


Old business suit, or corduroy, khaki or 
overall material; sweater or mackinaw; un- 
derwear, medium weight; socks, wool, me- 
dium weight, two pairs being worn, or one 
pair heavy; shirt, flannel or khaki, medium 
weight, half size larger than usually worn; 
shoes, stout, easy on feet, with soles heavy 
enough for Hungarian nails; “sneakers” or 
moccasins for camp; leggins, canvas or 
leather; woolen puttees in snow; boots, 
hunting with bellows tongue, 14 inches or 
over in height, instead of shoes and leggins 
if desired; gloves, buckskin without cuffs; 
hat, medium wide brim, felt or cloth. 


Beds 


Air mattresses are the most comfortable 
beds in the mountains since they can be 














The Teton National Forest in Wyoming is one of the great American elk hunting grounds 
(Photo by S. N. Leek) 
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| even on bare rocks. The objection 
em is their weight and that they are 
cold to sleep on at high altitudes. (A wool 
camp pad above bed does away with this. 
_(.P.F.) Mattresses are usually too bulky 
except where the camp trip is made with 
1 (or auto). 
Bedding 
[he most serviceable bedding is an eider- 
down quilt, with an extra covering of denim 
and two light wool blankets. The quilt can 
be pinned with blanket pins along the bot- 
tom and side to form a sleeping bag. Wool 
quilts are also serviceable, but are not as 
warm as eiderdown. A 7x7-foot, 10-ounce 
canvas will make an excellent ground cloth 
and an extra cover, and is also useful as a 
pack cover. 
Camp Equipment 
Camp equipment used by the Forest Ser- 


vice in outfitting fire crews is shown in the 
following list. An outfit for five men is 
given: Seven each of table knives, table 
forks, teaspoons, plates, cups, one stirring 
spoon, milk pan, dish pan, three small fry 


pans, two stew kettles, a meat fork, two- 
gallon water pail (canvas), two butcher 
knives, two assorted stew pans, can opener, 
one-gallon coffee pot, dutch oven, lantern. 
Wash basins, oilcloth for table, pepper and 
salt boxes, shovel, axes and extra handles, 
saw, hatchets, sorted nails, canteens, six-inch 
files, whetstone, rope and twine. 


Rations—Forest Service Fire-Crew Ration 
List (10 Men for One Day) 

Meat alone—fresh, 20 lbs.; canned or 
cured, 12 Ibs. Meat combined—fresh, 10 
lbs.; canned or cured meat, 6 lbs. Bread, 
crackers or flour—bread, 9 lbs. in loaves; 
crackers, 6 Ibs.; flour, 8 Ibs. Baking powder 
if flour is used—% lb. Lard, 1 Ib.; sugar, 
4 lbs.; syrup, 1 qt; coffee, ground, 2 lbs.; 
tea, % I|b.; milk, canned, 3 ten-cent size 
cans; butter, 2 lbs. Fruits—dried, 2 lbs.; 
canned, 3 lbs. Rice, 2 lbs.; beans, 3 lbs.; 
potatoes, 10 lbs.; onions, 1 lb.; tomatoes, 
canned, 3 large cans; macaroni, 1 Ib.; 
cheese (American), 2 lbs.; erbswurst, % 
lb.; pickles, 44 qt.; salt, 1 lb.; pepper, 2 
ozs.; dish towels (cheesecloth), 3 yds.; 
twine, 1 ball; hand towel No. 3; Candles 
No. 3; soap (hand, sapolio and laundry), 
2 bars; matches, 1 box; paper bags No. 12. 
Total weight, 138 pounds. 











The Fishin’s Fine 


I'm dreamin’ ’long the creek today, 
With fishin’ pole and line; 

A blue-bird sings to a world that’s gay, 
The fishin’s mighty fine! 


The buds o’ spring are comin’ out, 

_ The vines just start to twine; 

The bees are bold to buzz about, 
The fishin’s mighty fine! 





! started to spade—it’s garden week— 
But that’s not in my line; 

und some bait, and then the creek, 
Ind the fishin’s mighty fine! 


sun is warm upon the bank 
_As the cork bobs on the line; 
lhe air’s the best I ever drank, 
‘he fishin’s mighty fine! 
‘ou're right—they haven’t touched my bait- 
hey’re not disposed to dine— 
it’s fishin’ just to wait, 
ind, say, the fishin’s fine! 


Cem D. BasHam. 











A Compact Outfit 


The entire Nugget Camp Kit—stove, oven, fry pan, oven pan, 
broiler—fold up separately and pack together into a brown 
canvas sack convenient for carrying in motor car, canoe or 
boat. The outfit when folded and in sack measures 2414 long 
by 1314 wide by 3! inches thick and weighs complete 12 pounds. 


All-Steel Folding Camp Stool 


Every part of steel. Seat pliable. 
All joints electrically welded. 
Tested to over 350 pounds. 


o—— eX 


All-Steel Camp Stool 


9 Fonda Avenue 
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am ENJOYABLE 


+ tte Yu 


ifor the Campers, Tourists, 


N We make a complete line 
“a of CAMPGRIDS, STOVES 
and UTENSILS 


UNITED STEEL & WIRE CO. 


Write for Catalog 


——— = 


OUTINGS 


Picnickers and Boy Scouts 


Broilers 
Fry Pans 
Grids 
Ovens 
Stoves, etc. 





Battle Creek, Michigan 





























READ ABOUT THE OUTDOOR LIFE 
PRIZE ANNOUNCEMENT — PAGE 109 

















Brooks Tents 


Pat APPLIED FOR TRADE MARR REG & & PAT OFFICE 





Are the Original and Only Tents 
of this Patented Design. 
No heavy iron rods or wood poles 


around the eaves. One jointed pole. 
No guy ropes required. Iron stakes. 


ERECTED WITH EASE IN FIVE MINUTES 


Water proof and Mildew proof with- 
out disagreeable odor. 


Screened door and window. Canvas 
floor. Ample head room. Two 
popular sizes. 


Light and compact but strongly built 
to withstand all weather conditions. 


Send for Free Book of New Road 
Maps and Complete Camp Equipment 
and ask for name of your nearest 
dealer. 


‘Manufactured Exclusively by~ 


The Brooks Tent & Awning Co. 
1655 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 


Kinney’s “OLD HICKORY” Casting Rods 


Are beautiful casters, of tremendous holding 
power, HAND MADE, in 1 or 2 pieces, lengths 3 
to 5 feet, weights, ONE oz. to the foot. The 
ONLY RODS MADE thatare guaranteed against 
“Fish breakage.”” RODS FOR ALL KINDS OF 
FISHING, $7.00 to $50.00each. ““RODOLOGY”’ 
Free, Get it. 
“OLD HICKORY” ROD AND 
BANGOR 7 . 





TACKLE Co. 
MICHIGAN 























Make the Most of Your 
Good Timesinthe Open 


Wear Duxbak and Kamp-it 
Outing Clothes, correctly de- 
signed for comfort, conven- 
ience and hard service. 


Ask your dealer for your 
copy of our 1923 Style Book, 
or write to us for it. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. 
4 Noyes Street Utica, N.Y. 
Distributors for 
Red Top Sportsmen’s Socks 


and Kamp-it 
Puxba Outing Clothes 


AF gh SE FEET 
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ALADDIN 


hermalware 


a 


Here’s a thermal 


out in the morning. 


order direct from us. 


Keeps Food or Liquids Hot or Cold 


Quenches 


16 Thirsts! 
Holds a Full Gallon 





*S 


bottle for your 


camping trip or outing that won't 
run dry half an hour after you start 


Its big gallon 


capacity holds enough hot coffee, 
icy lemonade, or refreshing cold 
water for all day long. 


Carry Food, Too 


The large opening admits packing hot 
fried chicken, baked beans, spaghetti, 
Savory stew— whatever you choose. Easy 
to fill, empty or to clean. 


Stands the Bumps 


Inner container is white-glazed, porce- 
lain-like material joined to outer steel 
jacket by leak-proof seal. 

Sanitary. Nocracksor crevices. Whole 
hand can be inserted for cleansing. Sani- 
tary, insulating glass stopper. 


Aladdin Thermalware Jars are carried by 
leading Sporting Goods, Hardware and Depart- 
ment Stores. If your merchant hasn’t them, 





’ Ask for 


the Genuine 


There may be little or 
no difference in the price 
between this Jar and an 
imitation, but a tremen- 
dous difference in the 
value. Make sure you 
get the genuine Aladdin 
Thermalware Jar. 


Write for 





Descriptive Folder 


NOW 
One-Gallonsizein 
Brewster Green 
Ename!. Also in 
Polished Alumi- 
num, glass lined: 
One-Gallon $10; 
Two-Quart $7.50 
(Prices west of 
Rockies, 50c addi- 
tional; in Canada 
$2.50 additional ) 














Aladdin Thermalware Jar. 





ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
631 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me Descriptive Folder about the 


ecencescecesccescem 





























QODERA 


CLaupe P. Forpyce 














Choosing the Right Radio for Camp 

At last a dependable radio outfit built 
especially for campers’ uses, and having the 
very latest devices for catching the voice of 
the air, is available. And the radio fur- 
nishes the last step in cosmopolitanizing 
camp life; indeed the camper from enter- 





Portable radio receiving set 


taining and news features of his accustomed 
daily life now has it at hand, and it is a 
delightful contrast to lazily drift along in 
your boat or canoe, or sit by the glowing 
embers of a campfire far in the wilderness, 
or loaf in a summer cottage and bring in 
the very best entertainers of the country, 
attend church or get the latest news which 
might affect your business back there in the 
cities’ heat and din. Radio is the best pal 
for lonesomeness. It is, no longer just an 
indoor sport, for now it is practical for out- 
door uses as well. 

It is conceded that radio manufacture has 


been well stabilized so that equipment is no 
longer experimental, and the best combina- 
tion of units to suit our purpose is put into 
a small portable set contained in a box, 
which also has compartments which house 
the whole outfit of accessories, and it can 
be set up for use in ten minutes. It is 
operated by a simple series of devices, and 
has the latest vacuum tubes operated by dry 
cells, yet is within reasonable cost to the 
average vacationist. Exploring parties are 
now using this radio set for amusement and 
to get time signals to check up their chro- 
rometers. When you realize that nine-tenths 
of the country is within a hundred miles of 
a broadcasting station you will see that the 
range of the portable 500 miles (and it 
works beyond this) is quite adequate to the 
most exacting needs of wilderness travelers. 


Getting the Essentials for Your Motor Camp 


Along with the actual essentials for any 
camping trip, consisting of adequate shelter, 
bed, clothing, cooking and dining outfits, 
there are certain accessories without which 
the camper cannot successfully have a satis- 
factory outing. All campers should have 
an axe. The uses of driving tent pegs, cut- 
ting wood for the camp fire, etc., are obvi- 
ous, and the choice of an axe of proper type 
and weight is of some importance. Except 
in winter camping, when an all-night’s sup- 
ply of wood is needful for the reflecting or 
back log fire, a large axe is unnecessary; 
so for average campcraft we choose a blade 
3%x5% inches and weighing 28 ounces, and 
with a long handle for good leverage—20 
inches is about right. The blade is best 
forged from stool steel, with a tempered 
head designed for driving stakes, spikes, 
etc., and will not become battered even un- 
der continuous service. A nail puller is 
handy, and the handle securely fitted to the 
head so it will not pull out. A leather 








A desirable axe, knife and gun 
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sheath is absolutely essential to protect the 
keen edge. 

A cheath knife is another desirable, and 
has a variety of uses from doing duty on a 
hunting trip to slicing bread in the summer 
camp. The knives with a sharp penetrating 
point necessary for sticking, the curved 
blade for rapid skinning, and the point of 
the back beveled for chopping bone, break- 
ing, etc. and the thick back with tapering 
bevel blade carries the strength from handle 
to point, yet it serves the purposes of a thin 
blade. The sheath protector is best—it pro- 
tects the cutting edge—and if the affair is 
worn on the belt it retains the knife so it 
will not fall out and be lost. 


Most motor campers elect to carry a gen- 
eral purpose gun, and the two-barrel—upper 
for .22-caliber and lower rifled for .44-caliber 
and smooth bored for shot or round ball— 
supplies a combination most suitable as a 
general purpose arm. The folding stock 
makes it suitable as an easily carried weapon 
as on hike trips. With this gun twenty-four 
ducks were killed on the wing with twenty- 
five shots at short range, deer have been 
killed at 50 to 100 yards, and moose and 
bear have been killed up to 50 yards. It 
fits into the holster hung on the shoulder 
over or under the coat, and a pull on the 
stock swings it to and locks it at your drop. 

The Open Fire Broiler 


You know how appetizing meat is when 
cooked before an open fire grill, and how 
delectable are the aromas which are wafted 
your way! Connoisseurs say that meats thus 
prepared are the acme of the culinary art, 
and campers have long used this method, 
and their simplest way is to put a stick into 
the meat and roll it over the glowing embers 
of an open camp fire. Now we have a de- 
vice which can be used before instead of 
over a camp fire, and thus we need not wait 
for coals, simply utilizing the heat that re- 
flects from the flames to the side much as 





An open fire broiler 





with a reflecting baker, and you begin to 
cook as soon as there is heat from the fire, 
ind meat is not burned or smoked as over 
_fire from fats falling on the hot coals. 
lhe open fire broiler consists of a metal 
provided with a support or handle to 
ntain and secure it in a perpendicular 
position beside the fire, and a tight pan is 
ed into shape at the bottom to receive 
lrippings from the cooking meat. At 

















‘p is a turning loop, in which are the | 


the metal back, completing the 
er. Thus the food is not touched until 
lone, and you can adjust the distance 
the fire to suit the requirements. The 


Support is never hot, so it is used as a | 


e for picking up or moving the broiler 
when holding the pan for turning the 
t, but the parts exposed to the fire are 
: weys too hot to handle without protection. 
ed meat retains all the flavor, and the 
fire broiler enables you to use it be- 
ny fire outdoors or in a fireplace of a 


‘les of the meat holder or grill, lying | 


| 











‘AM P KOO] 
THE IDEAL CAMP STOVE 
The Kampkook is a trusty vacation partner—and 
the most essential. Always ready at a moment’s 
notice for any cooking job that comes along, whether 
it’s a hurry-up lunch or a big meal. No fuel to 
gather, no smoke, no danger of fire, unaffected by 
wind or weather. 





It’s All Inside 
When not in use all Kampkooks 
fold like a small suit case with all 
Parts packed inside, protected 
against loss or breakage. 
Makes its own gas from common 


roadside gasoline 


the same grade you use in your car. Burns a clear blue 
flame, hotter than your gas stove if you want it. No soot 
or odor. Six sizes, $7.50 to $15.60. Get the genuine, look 
for the name American Kampkook. Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. 


Write for catalog of complete line of 
Kampkooking necessities. 


Kampkook No. 3 


Smallest, most 
Used by a quarter million campers. 
Folds to 344 x9 x 15 inches, weighs 
8 pounds. Price $7.50. 


compact size. 


American Gas Machine Co., Inc. 
830 Clark St., Albert Lea, Minn. 




















Now Ready--- 










a22S 
CHAS. NEWTON RIFLES- 


in .256 Caliber — Also Newton Sporting Cartrid i 
Caliber .256, — .30 and .35. Send Stamp for Goede, ges in 


Address, CHAS. NEWTON RIFLE CORPORATION 
Dept. M. 1083 Ellicott Square, BUFFALO, N. Y. 














Prevents 


Fishermen, sc... Snarls 


By attaching a 


Gem Self Winder 


” Durhiug, Jachle thats- — # 
: ° ° ce our r 
dit fe Fiohing” inn 


Old Angler: “It isn’t all luck, 





my boy. A good deal of it to your moon cote win ae and 
to ff So? spools your line WITHOUT THUMBING or 
is “Abbey & Imbrie. FINGERING, and you positively cannot 
get a back lash snarl. Can be attached to 
Ask Your Dealer any reel or rod No more sore thumbs 
Sold by leading Sporting Goods Dealers or 

ABBEY & IMBRIE sent direct on receipt of price, $2.00 


GEM REEL WINDER COMPANY 
212 Brumder Building Milwaukee, Wis. 


Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie 


97 Chambers St., New York 


























Camping ina 





“‘Gypsy’’ Tent 


This is the life—enjoy the cool 
summer breezes, with all of the 
bugs, mosquitos and wooly 
worms locked out. A sewed-in 
floor; net covered ventilating 
windows and doors, with storm 
flaps. Lots of head room. Tent 
packed complete with folding pole and stakes in waterproof bag. 
duck and 2 sizes. Write for illustrated folder No. 304, quoting net prices, 
faction guaranteed or your money back. 


DENVER TENT AND AWNING COMPANY 


In Business 34 Years 
Alfred S. Procter, Pres. 1649 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colorado 








Made in 3 grades of 


Satis- 
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Four layers—three of waterproofed and ope 
of sole leather--between foot and ground 


RUSSELLS 
“Ike Walton” 


Lightest of sports- 




























man’s boots, yet 
offering remark- 
able resistance to 
wear. Molded to 
foot-shape so per- 
fectly that you’ll 
find comfort to 
the end of the stif- 
fest day’s trail. 
Made to your mease 
ure fromchocolate, 
chrome-tanned lea- 
thers a selection of 
waterproofed veals; 
Flexible wear-fight- 
ing Maple-pac soles. 
The Never-rip seams 
embody the skill of 
expert boot makers. 
Ask sportsmen who have 
worn the “Ike Walton” 
what they think of 
them —then follow 
their advice. 
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Tie "SCOUT 
SPECIAW” 


Choicest of genuine moccasins for camp and out- 
ing wear. Shaped to natural lines of the foot. 
Made in chocolate and gray elkskin with rubber 
soles or the flexible, sturdy Maple-pac soles. 


zou dealer should be able to show Russell foot- 
wear. If he can’t produce, write for catalog. 








W.C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN Co. 


912 Capron St. 


Berlin, Wis. 



































THE MILAM "e,cc30mc: 

Kentucky Ree! 

Since 1839, 84 years, the Milams have been 

making the celebrated Kentucky Reel in the 

same location, and all the knowledge gained 

by these years of experience is put into their 
reele today 

Write for free booklet 


B.C. MILAM & SON, FRANKFORT, KY. 
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FREE 
TO ALL ANGLERS 


A 400 Page Guide to Angling and 
Catalogue with plates of flies in 
colour. 


Halford Pianting Flies, Leaders, etc., “‘PA- 

LAKONA” (reg’d) Split Bamboo Rods, from 

3 ozs.— Reels, etc., all at reduced prices. 

Made by Britain’s Leading Fishing Rod and 
Tackle Manufacturers. 


HARDY BROS.,Ltd., Alnwick, England 
London Showrooms, 61 Pall Mall 
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The Pocket Gas Stove 


A small gas stove, 
whose legs fold and the 
whole affair slips into 
the pocket, is very 
popular among motor 
campers. The gas sup- 
ply is from one of the 
tanks so 
The 
gas supplies a sootless 
blue 
flame, no generation of 
necessary, and 
the outfit may be sup- 
plemented by adding 
an upright tube to the 
tank and having a 
burner on the top, 
which will supply ade- 
quate light of an even- 
tank when 


acetylene 
commonly 





seen. 


odorless 


ing. The 
empty can be _ ex- 
changed for a full tank 
at a nominal fee most 
anywhere in the coun- 
try. The quickness 
and cleanliness of this 
cooking device recom- 
mends it for general 
motor camping uses. 


The Running Board Trunk as Your Carry-All 


In equipping for motor camping the usual 
method is to allot a suitcase for the personal 
effects of each person in the party, and 
these must either be strapped on the running 
board or carried behind a luggage carrier— 
both unsightly and, unless you are very 
careful, insecure. The best answer to the 
problem of handling extra clothing and sup- 
plies is the running board trunk. This we 
have found is large enough to hold all the 
personal effects of man, wife and child, and 
attached to the running board it presented a 
classy bit of equipment which did not ap- 
pear in the nondescript way a lot of loose 
parcels do. The trunk measures 30x10x9 
inches, and will fit the running board of 
most cars. This size gives 50 per cent more 

















Handy-tach running board trunk 


capacity than an average suitcase. It is 
equipped with a carrying handle, and is 
easily carried in one hand from car to camp 
or elsewhere. The material is the sturdy 
wood frame, which is strong enough to per- 
mit stepping on in entering the car, and low 
enough to allow the car door té be opened. 
This wooden frame is covered with good imi- 
tation black leather, and the edges and cor- 
ners reinforced with riveted fiber. It is 
lined with cloth. You can lock it for safety. 
To clamp to the running board simply bore 
two holes thru the board, thru which are 
run the wing bolts of the trunk, and are 
quickly detachable. The cost is no more 
than a good suitcase, and it has far greater 
utility. 

Kindling the Camp Fire Properly 

Maybe you have experienced some diffi- 
culty in starting the wood of your camp fire. 
| Here is a device which absolutely starts any 
fire, and can also be used for a half hour’s 
light at night. It is a special composition 





Pocket gas stove 


of certain inflammability, yet not in the least 
explosive or unsafe, and it adapts itself to 
many practical uses about camp. It is 
cylindrical in shape, with a hole thru the 
center, is coated with paraffin, and will not 
soil anything in the outfit. In use lay one 
of these camp fire starters on its side (this 
makes a draft thru the hole in the center) 
even on wet ground, and apply a match to 
it. Pile on the wood, criss-crossing it to 
allow plenty of oxygen, as all good wood- 
craftsmen do, and you have a fire briskly 
burning in a very short time. Or say you 
want a small fire. Put the fire maker on its 
side. In an old tin can punch a few holes 
in the side near the bottom, light the camp 
fire maker, set your grill over the can and 
fry bacon and eggs, make coffee or cook 
anything for half an hour. On a windy day 
light the camp fire in the mouth of a tin can. 
drop it down on its side, pile on the wood 
and you have a fire. For lighting the camp 
run a piece of wire thru the hole in the 
fire maker and hang it on a limb, stick a 
match to it and you have a half hour's 
brilliant illumination; or say you have a 
puncture on a dark, rainy night, just get 
out a camp fire maker, light a match to it 
and lay it on the ground, and you can 
change your tire and see what you are 
doing. This adjunct is especially desirable 
for the host of campers who are adopting the 
wood-burning stove and _ heaters—and is 
cheap enough to bring it within the use of 
any camper. 


A Practical Wood-Burning Stove 


Campers are more and more equipping 
their outfits with wood-burning stoves for the 
reason that with the family along many coo! 
days and nights may be expected, when tli 
heater in a tent is needed for comfort if no! 
health. They can be easily adapted to an) 
tent without a floor, or under the awnings 
of tents with a sewed-in floor cloth, and are 
as well adapted to camp cookery as _ g 
purposes. Wood is available at all pub 
camp grounds where the majority of moto 
campers put up for the night, and in most 
roadside camps. Wood-burning stoves are 
now made so that they are readily trans 
ported in the motor car, and in use a wind 
brake is not needed. The kamp_ kooker 
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shown here is a combined camp cooking 
stove, With food box and utensil box, which 
slides into the upper part of the stove in 
travel, and below it is placed the pipe, which 
is thus protected from dents and does not 
smear soot on the equipment. For use as a 
tent heater, an extra length of pipe, which 
collapses in the piece furnished, will go up 





A wood burning stove 


thru the tent roof, and all that is necessary 
is to sew in an asbestos ring to protect the 
tent fabric from burning. It is supplied 
with two clamps riveted to the stove with 
which it is fixed to the running board. The 
cooking surface is 10x20 inches. A fine 
feature is the galvanized box with tight- 
fitting lid which can be used as a container 
for mess and dining kit and a two days’ 
supply of food. In many places, such as 
national forests, where the fire hazard is 
great, an open fire is not allowed, so the 
closed firebox of this kamp kooker allows 
you freedom of real camp life anywhere. 
Proper Outing Footwear 

The army taught us a great deal about 
proper footwear. Its experiments were made 
with men whose feet were subjected to the 
severest kinds of exercise, and the footform 





shoe which resulted from these tests has 
revolutionized our ideas about foot covering. 
The most important thing to observe in se- 


lecting footwear for an outing is the last, 
for 1 upon it depends comfort; the nearer we 
m get to the footform or 
Munson army last, the 
better. A low heel, light 
sole, elimination of toe 
cap and soft leather will 
be a guarantee to any 
man or woman that the 
feet will not suffer on 
any kind of an outing. 
The style shown, with 
the upper fashioned after 
the Indian pac, is an ad- 
vance over the common 
type of outing shoe. The 
length depends upon the 
usage. If you get the 
high tops, you need no 
puttees with the knee 
length outing breeches 
now so much in vogue. 
This style is for men 
¢ outing shoe and women. 
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Everyone Needs Binoculars 


OU who drive a car, who hunt, 

who fish, who love football and 
baseball, who take to woodland trails 
of a Sunday—you need then, for they 
broaden your horizon. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


Stereo-Prism 


BINOCULARS 


They cost less than you think. They last a 
lifetime. Just drop in and see how wonder- 
fully close they bring the most distant scenes. 


Your dealer shows them. Write for booklet. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Washington 


Chicago San Francisco 


London 




















FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry by hand; 
safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood ; used by U. S. and 
foreign Governments. Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's 
Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. Catalogue. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO. 681 Harrison St, KALAMAZOO, MICH 





















—and say ‘hello’ to comfort. 
(or 12 inches) high—red oil tan—double 
vamp—all hand made of choicest leather 
—wood pegged, and sewed, in wide and 
narrow lasts. Soft and pliable, yet with 
endurance unequalled. 

Ideally light for hiking—neat, depend- 
able and sturdy enough for severest wear. 


Send for our free Catalog No. 5 
Cc. C. FILSON CO. | 


1011 First Ave., 


“‘Filson Clothes For The Man Who Knows” 





Give 
Your 
Feet a 


WENZE Ss 


Ess TENT 


Ee Wall Tent 





Ebr Ridgepole 





Filson 
Treat 


/ as tight as a drum. 
e takes all the grief out of camping. 


Made in 5 ommeien sizes, all of finest army 


duck, khaki treated 


1035 Paul Street 


16 inches 








SEATTLE, WASH. 











Drive Care Away from 


Your Vacation Home 


You never saw another tent like this--it’s a 
really portable wall tent without a ridgepole. 
Two self-adjustable spring Levers stretch ndge 
The Wenzel Poleless 


ce it at a dealer's, 


or write us for free ‘illustrated catalog. 


H. Wenzel Tent & Duck Co. Dept. C 


- St. Louis, Mo. 
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WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


THE ALFRED C. GOETHEL COMPANY 


27-29-31 31st STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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SECTIONAL STEEL BOAT 


=—Length 12 ft. Nested 68 in. Weight 115 — 
Also built for outboard motor use. ===> 
The only guaranteed Non-Sinkable 
Will fit on running-board of car. 
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How to Make An Inexpensive Trail Tent 
Walter S. Chansler 





“ Smiling | ITH the steady increase 

°1199 in the number of people 

Bill who each year bury their cares 
says: 


and hie themselves away into 
the great out-of-doors for a 
few days of hunting, fishing, 

“Lot’s of people think there is a big e : 

secret about catching fish, but there ae eee 

aint nothing of the kind. All you have 

to do is just fish where the fish are and 


there is a growing demand for 
a light, serviceable, inexpensive 

use your brains mixed with plenty of 

elbow grease.”’ 


trail tent. This tent must be 
The Shannon Twin Spinner 








of a model that can be easily p 
and quickly pitched, and it ’ 
must offer absolute protection _,.\¥ 
against the hardest winds and Hy) 




















= rains. Such a tent would cost ~ 
will enable you to fish where the fish are and fj} $12 or $15 if purchased from “= 
will prove that you have used your brains, for a sporting goods dealer; but Trail tent set up ready for use 


the Shannon is about the only bait there is 
with which you can always fish where the fish 
are. No matter how thick the rushes or lilies 


| one can make such a tent at 
home for less than $3. And the home-made portion to its weight than any other tent 


7 agg og tte ont cary wap pes | tent will be found to be in every way the made. It may be pitched either with a ridge 
don’t live that can resist it. It gets big catches §| equal of the higher-priced tent. pole or with a ridge rope, and it requires 
where others fail. Try it and see for yourself. J|  Altho there are dozens of different styles few pegs and no guy ropes. The front end 
You'll have the best fishing you ever had in ff) of trai] tents on the market, no style better of the tent may be left open to catch the 


your life. 


meets the requirements of the trail-wanderer heat from the camp fire, or it may be closed 
| than the modified “A” or wedge tent with during inclement weather—a _ proceeding 

sod cloth, pictured herewith. This style of which makes the tent practically weather- 

tent probably covers a larger area in pro- tight. The back of the tent is made full, 
thus giving considerable 
extra floor space when 
properly pegged out. A 
seven-inch sod cloth 
keeps out the wind and 
rain and makes the tent 
safe from troublesome 
insects. 

This tent is made of 
unbleached muslin, 
which is treated with 
waterproofing __ solution 
after the tent is made. 
It is sufficiently large for 
two persons, and is ex- 
tremely compact. When 
properly made it weighs 
but little more than four 
pounds. A glance at the 
accompanying diagram 
will show at once the 
simplicity of construc- 
tion. 

In making the tent 
one should do the sewing 
on a good sewing ma- 
chine, using a _ coarse 
needle and heavy thread. 
All seams should be 
lapped three-fourths of 





J.P. Shannon 
Patents 


Made with Red, White or Yellow Feather fly. 
Also Red, Yellow, White and natural color 
bucktail fly. Price, each, 85c. } 


The Jamison Special Line } 


Bill Jamison’s 
special made silk 
casting line will 
save you a whole 
lot of elbow 
grease, for it is 
the smoothest and 
easiest Casting 
line you ever saw. 
Don’t burn your 
thumb and is al- 
most entirely free 
from the dreaded 
back-lash. That 
means less work 
and more fish. Give it a trial and get the most 
agreeable surprise of your life. You'll enjoy 
casting from then on a hundred per cent more 
than you ever did before. 


- 5, 12 Ib. test. 50 yard spools, each, $1.00 
. 4, 16 Ib. test. 50 yard spools, each, 1.20 


THE FLY ROD WIGGLER 


















J SPECIAL 


DESIGNED FOR CASTING 
Wooden Minnows 
50 Yds. 16 lb. Test 
No. 4 
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Just clip this blank and mail to OUTDOOR LIFE, DENVER, COLO., with 2c stamp 





MAY WE HELP YOU? 








Any Item of Outfit Described sisi Siltahcaiagaa Rap aaaee 


Looks like a fish, acts like a fish 














Here is absolutely the greatest fly rod lure §f| What Is Your Special Problem?.......-—-—-——-—--——--- +--+ nee eens 
that ever fooled a fish. Easy to cast and lifts 
without a splash. Made in eight lifelike pat- Do You Want Our Free 
terns: Silver Shiner, Golden Shiner, Red Side “Camp Outfit Outline?’’... eee ae eee ae aan 


Minnow, Red Head, Yellow Perch, All Yellow, 
All White and All Red. Three sizes: Trout, | — pon pager tec you drive, 
114 in.; Small Bass, 134 in.; Large, 2\% in. poe to on Ds ieee 


65c each. Four in vest pocket box, $2.60 | 











Send for our catalogue of Baits, Flies, 
Leaders, Lines, Weedless Hooks, etc. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 


Dept. D, 736 South California Ave. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS Name .... 




















Address 














Read the advertisements—it pays to keep posted 
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n inch and double stitched. As the cloth is 
36 inches wide, there will be six pieces of 
muslin to cut out, two rectangular pieces 
and four triangular pieces. The rectangular 
pieces are 10 feet 2 inches long by 3 feet 
wide. The triangular pieces are of different 
sizes. Three of them are cut 4 feet 6 inches 
by 4 feet 4 inches by 3 feet 2 inches. The 
fourth triangular piece is cut the same as 
the others, except that it is cut 5 inches 
wider. In cutting these pieces allow about 
8, of an inch at either side for seams, and 
7 inches at the base for the sod cloth. 


Now that the pieces are all properly cut 
out, the next proceeding is to sew the pieces 
together as is shown by the dotted lines in 
the diagram, being sure that the seams have 
a lap of at least % of an inch. Next sew 
the seam at the back of the tent, leaving a 
space of 3 or 4 inches at the top for the 
ridge pole or rope. A piece of half-inch 
tape should now be sewed inside of the tent 
at the ground line—that is, at the point 
where the sod cloth folds back inside the 
tent. One should next sew a 5-inch strip 
of muslin the full length of the ridge of the 
tent inside to strengthen the tent where the 
wear of the ridge pole or rope comes. A 
binding of tape should be sewed around the 
edge of the sod cloth and on the edges of 
the flaps at the front of the tent. Next 
come the rings for fastening the tent at the 
ground line. These are nine in number, 
three on each side, one midway at the back 
and two in front back a short way from the 
corners. 


The tent is now complete and ready to 
set up for waterproofing. About a gallon 
of waterproof solution will be required to do 
the work thoroly. Set up the tent in an 
open shed or other dry place, swinging it 
clear of the ground all around, and apply 
the waterproofing with a stiff brush. Cover 
every part thoroly and double-coat all seams, 
working in the solution as it is applied. As 
soon as the tent is dry it is ready for use. 


Desirable Boats 


To those living near streams, power-boat 
travel is becoming more popular each year. 
One reason for this is the economical mode 
of transportation, as the average motor- 
propelled boat requires an_ insignificant 
amount of fuel in comparison with motor 
cars, and the cost of maintenance is nil. 
There has recently appeared on the market 
a boat known as the “beach model,” which 
is designed in such a way that it may be 
driven up a sloping beach at full speed 
under its own power. This feature not only 
saves time and the work of dragging the 
boat out of the water by hand for unloading 
while making camp, but enables the user to 
traverse water which is very shallow and 
infested with logs, rocks and _ sand-bars. 
The inboard motor is enclosed in a rain- 
proof hatch, so the boat may be left in the 
water or on the beach. Altho light of draft, 
this boat is exceptionally sea-worthy. It 
may be easily portaged by two men, and 
when turned on edge will go thru an open 
door, 

‘nother model offered by the manufac- 





turer is a flat-bottomed rowboat, offered in | 


knock-down form, and which can be as- 
sembled in two hours by anyone at all handy 
tools. The sections are sawed, as- 
bled as units, painted and shaped to fit, 
are accompanied by nails, screws, caulk- 
cotton, oar-lock sockets and horns—in 
everything needed except a hammer 
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iently to permit the use of an outboard 
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low many times do I have to tell you, 
by, that one must keep his eyes closed 
during prayer?” 

Yes, mamma, how do ya know I don’t?” 
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“THERE'S no greater pleasure than motor touring when it is done in comfort. 
But take the comfort away and touring loses its charm. Without the ac- 
customed conveniences, touring is an irritating, monotonous existence—a poor 
make-shift at living! Did you ever ride day after day, mile after mile, jammed 
tightly between baggage and bundles of equipment? And at the end of these 
hard, tiresome days on some dismal field, pitch tents and unpack equipment in 
the inky blackness of night in a driving rain? Or, crawling out in the morning, 
wet—stiff—sore, half cook a rain-soaked breakfast you’ve dug out from a mess 
of bags and boxes;—then go through again the everlasting ordeal of tying 
and strapping wet equipment back on your car and finding room for all the 
things you dragged out the night before? There’s no pleasure—no method to 
that sort of touring! 


The WAYNE TOURING HOME 


FOR ANY CHASSIS 


makes touring delightful always, all ways! The Wayne Touring Home is a 
complete home in itself with the most satisfactory accommodations. It saves 
75% of the cost of ordinary touring. You don’t ‘‘rough it’’ when you tour in 
the Wayne—you sleep inside—eat inside—live inside. The weather doesn’t 
matter, the Wayne is your home wherever you go. There’s no loose equipment 
—— about the Wayne Touring Home—there’s a fixed place for every- 
thing. The Wayne is orderly, complete and comfortable. 


Wayne Touring Homes are equipped for two, four or six persons. Five lengths—nine to nine- 
teen feet—in three heights, are ready for delivery NOW! These homes are completely furnished in 
our factory—or, they can be supplied with only the equipment you select. Each ““Home’’ is fitted 
to mount on any chassis. They mount low and ride smoothly on any road. Do your touring ina 
Wayne Touring Home. Enjoy pleasant week ends—hunting, fishing, touring, the year 'round. The 
cost of the ‘‘Home’”’ is covered by years of faithful service. They last a lifetime. Write for our 32- 
page booklet, fully illustrated in colors. Dept. B. 


Twenty-one Patents Pending 


THE WAYNE WORKS 


RICHMOND, INDIANA 





How do YOU tour? 
In Perfect Ease 


Crowded Discomfort? 
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screwdriver. The stern is reinforced | 





Rest? Why, that’s the biggest thing in your camping trip. Of course! It’s what you GO fer 
Make sure that you get it too. You'll never know how rea!ly GOOD the nights in camp can be 
until you snuggle down on your 


“PERFECTION” AIR BED 


Unrolled and inflated before the other fellow has the boughs cut for his bed. Weighs abeut 
the same as an extra blanket. Smooths the roughest ground like a dream cloud; no bumps, heles 
ee stubs to wake you up, stiff and sore, in the dog witch. Cool on hot nights, warm on cold ones. And never a bit of 
ground dampness to worry about. Furnished in either plain the 
tress or complete sleeping-bag style. 

You’ll want our Circular No. 201 
AUTO TOURESTS—Scnd for catalog on the ‘‘Auto’’ Air Bed. 


THE ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. 


120 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Read the advertisements—it pays to keep posted 


ENJOY YOUR NIGHTS WHEN CAMPING OUT 
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Ballistics of the Shotgun 


Capt. Chas. Askins and E. M. Sweeley 
CHAPTER XXXI—AMATEUR DRAWBORING 


E are giving this chapter with consider- 

able reluctance, fearing that it may 
lead someone to ruin a good barrel. Never- 
theless, results have been so excellent in 
our case that we can only advise the ama- 
teur with a taste for experimenting and an 
unlimited supply of elbow grease to try re- 
boring his barrel—under certain conditions. 


The conditions which we had to meet 
were a full cylinder 20-bore barrel, which 
shot an irregular and practically useless 
pattern. That barrel could not have been 
ruined, for it was next to worthless to begin 
with. Right there is the rub of the matter. 
Don’t project with barrels that are throwing 
a fairly good pattern, because the chances 
are they will be ruined. Just as soon as an 
abrasive is put into a barrel, either to take 
out rust or to change the bore, be sure the 
pattern will be changed. If such change is 
made under a well considered plan, intelli- 
gently carried out, pattern improvements 
should result; but don’t do any hit or miss 
business just to see what can be done. It 
is easy to take metal out of a barrel, but 
no one has hit upon a scheme of putting it 
back, except some people who used to line 
a barrel with brass. 

We might as well here give our opinion 
of cylinder barrels in general. In our en- 
tire experience we never have seen more 
than two good ones, and we are not assured 
that these were plain cylinder. We believe 
that the most difficult feat in gun boring is 
to cut a perfect cylinder which will throw 
a round, evenly distributed pattern. Doubt- 
less such boring might have been accom- 
plished much more readily with muzzle 
loaders or with the old brass-case black 
powder guns, but with modern arms, par- 
ticularly small bores with their relatively 
stiff cone contraction, the task is far harder. 
Primarily the trouble lies in the cone, es- 
pecially when cases are used that are too 
short for the chamber. The pinch of the 
cone reinforced by a severe crimp, assisted 
by the natural high breech pressure of a 20, 
welds or balls a certain portion of the shot 
column—the base of it—and it is driven 
thru the bore in a balled form. Reaching 
the muzzle, a choked barrel may break up 
this ball, for the choke will attempt to elon- 
gate the shot column as usual, but if there 
is no choke whatever in the barrel the ball 
will travel intact to the target. With a load 
that fits the barrel better, the shot may not 
ball to such an extent, but patchiness is 
likely to be quite marked, and patchiness 
indicates that for a certain distance the shot 
groups did fly in partly welded masses. 
C. G. Williams says that patchiness will 
correct itself when the distance traversed is 
sufficient, which is true in a measure; but 


that does a man no good when he must take 
his game at short range. 

Shot balling and patchiness are usually 
attributed to the choke—a greater contrac- 
tion at the muzzle than the shot column 
would bear, and it may be that in some in- 
stances the choke does ball the shot, but 
our experience has it that shot balling is 
much more likely to occur in cylinder and 
slightly choked guns, and nine times in ten 
the mischief originates in the cone. The 
cone itself should not bear all the blame, 
for a quick load contributes. Many will 
maintain that the load is entirely in fault, 
and this can be proved by a change in load 
which will prevent balling. On the other 
hand, one barrel will shoot a certain cart- 
ridge with excellent results, while a second 
barrel will develop shot balling with pre- 
cisely the same cartridge. It follows that 
the barrel cannot be held blameless. 


Gunmakers are so well aware of the diffi- 
culties of cutting a cylinder barrel, which 
will behave at all creditably, that they are 
reluctant to issue such tubes. In the past 
many schemes have been used to improve 
the cylinder, sometimes by feeding the 
muzzle—enlarging it—sometimes by freeing 
a section of the barrel an inch or two back 
of the muzzle, more often by slightly choking 
the muzzle—this known as an improved 
cylinder. The majority of our so-called cyl- 
inder barrels are really improved cylinders— 
that is, barrels slightly choked, say .0005 of 
an inch. We doubt if a good barrel ever 
was made by running the boring tool 
straight thru it, leaving it of even diameter 
from breech to muzzle. 


The trouble lies, not in the extent of the 
spread, but in its evenness. An ideal brush 
gun would be one which threw an ounce of 
shot, placing the entire charge—100%—in 
a 30-inch circle at 20 yards, evenly spaced 
over the circle. We have never seen such 
a gun, for the even spacing is too much of 
a problem for any gun-borer to meet, and 
such a barrel is nearly certain to throw from 
25% to 40% of the charge outside of the 
circle, going any old place. We have yet 
to see a shotgun which would cover a full 
30-inch with its pattern and at the same 
time not leave holes large enough, as they 
say, to throw a cat thru, and these holes are 
apt to be right about the center. Naturally 
the big bores with a lot of fine shot will do 
the best, and a 10-bore cylinder might be a 
killing weapon when charged with plenty 
of shot and not too much powder. 

Knowing all this, the gun-makers, for 
their own sake as well as that of the pur- 
chaser, should refuse to cut a barrel plain 
cylinder—and that is the rule of many. The 





result of slightly choking the tube is a re- 


duction in the width of pattern from 30 to 
24 inches, a material reduction and a de. 
cided loss in a brush gun, but the net gain 
is great since the pattern rounds. A much 
greater percentage of the shot are thrown 
within the given circle, holes are eliminated, 
and the gun will kill when held true. If 
we must have a gun which is likely to miss 
somewhere within the 30-inch, we don’t 
want the miss to occur when the piece has 
been held dead center. We have seen guns 
which would throw a pattern with a nice 
big hole right in the center, and do that 
time after time. It’s foolishness to tolerate 
a gun of that kind. Now we will take up 
what we did for a barrel that was certainly 
a bad one. 

A certain gun firm makes three kinds of 
barrels or three degrees of choke—full, 
modified and cylinder. We wanted the cy]- 
inder to see what could be accomplished 
with such a barrel in 20-gauge. The tube 
proved to be a straight cylinder, sure 
enough, of even size from in front of cone 
to muzzle, nicely bored, without a loose or 
a tight place, and well polished. It was 
chambered for a 2%4-inch case, but was sup- 
posed to use a 2%-inch shell with equal 
effectiveness. We desired to use the short 
case with factory charge. 


Nol 











No. 1—Cylinder barrel, distance 20 yards, 20- 
gauge; load 2%4-%-7%2; Remington factory 
shell; pattern 175; percentage 58. First load 
shot from the barrel; bad case of shot balling. 
30-inch circle. 


The first shot from this barrel is shown 
in illustration No. 1, distance 20 yards. Shot 
were sent all over the 30-inch pattern plate, 
and many went off of it. About 30% (est- 
mated) went thru the cardboard in a ba! 
and on thru an inch plank. Several more 
rounds all developed shot balling, s 
worse than the pattern given. Thinking 
trouble might lie in the cartridge, that 
powder might have dried out and become 
too quick, something which happens in 
climate of Oklahoma in summer, we deci 
to loosen the crimp, an apt means of 
lieving initial pressure. This procedure 
eliminate the balling, but when we tried 
loosened crimp loads on birds the chars 
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proved ineffective—penetration was lacking 
and patterns were not good, either. 

The next thing was to try hand-loads, for 
if the cartridge alone was to blame, the 
freshly-loaded and_ lightly-crimped _ hand- 
loads might afford the remedy. No. 2 indi- 

Nod 
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No. 2—Same barrel as No. 1, same distance 


and circle; hand load; charge 25 grains, 340 
pellets No. 8 shot; pattern 202; 60 per cent. 
Very patchy pattern, throwing the shot in 
clumps and groups; tendency to leave an open- 
ing in the center. 30-inch circle, 20 yards, 20- 
bore. 


cates what the hand-loads did. Tho no 
actual shot balling occurred, the charge shot 
all over the 30-inch and a good deal wider. 
The pattern shows 202 pellets out of 340— 
60%—in a 24-inch, against 175 for the ma- 
chine load with 300 pellets of No. 74%. In 
either instance we surmised that from 50 to 
100 pellets had missed the target. A glance 
at the pattern indicates the probability of 
missing about a third of the time, even at 
the short distance of 60 feet, and we never 
intended to tolerate a gun limited to such a 
distance as that. The load was tried on 
birds and then condemned outright. 

We knew that we could exchange this 
barrel for a modified choke and thus get a 
killing pattern, but the opportunity to ex- 
periment in draw-boring was too tempting. 
By the way, load No. 2 was shot from a full 
length case, so the poor pattern was not due 
to a short case in a long chamber, and the 
fault had finally been fixed as lying in the 
barrel and the style in which it was bored. 


Shot balling could be corrected with the 
hand loads, particularly when white felt 
wadding was used, shell lightly crimped, 


but a killing pattern was not to be had. 
According to our diagnosis, the trouble 


was being caused by too stiff a cone contrac- 
tion and by the total lack of choke in the 
muzzle. The barrel might have been sent 


to a good gunsmith, giving him specific in- 
structions as to what was required, and un- 
doubtedly he could have helped the tube by 
boring it out, thus relieving the cone and 
giving the muzzle a slight choke. However, 
we wished to watch that barrel and to test 
it as the work progressed. We meant to go 
slow, to cut out no more metal than was 
ibsolutely necessary, and to do this with an 
abrasive rather than with a boring tool—in 
any event, we had no boring tool to cut it 
v All the tools we had were cleaning 
ro ith various scratch brushes. 
barrel was clamped to the table, for 
| no vice suitable for holding a round 
A piece of wood with a hole in it 
cuide to the rod, preventing the rod 
oming in contact with the bore, was 
d a few inches from the butt, lined 
that rod must center the bore. Next 
an abrasive put up by the Durkee- 
Company for grinding out auto- 
valves, fitted a cloth over a brass 
brush, covered the cloth with the 
ine” and went to work. We intended 
out a lot of that cone the first thing, 
80 worked for about three hours on the cone 
rward of it something like a foot. 
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Here’s a New One! 


The Western High Velocity 30-30 


A special high velocity cartridge—just developed by 
Western—that brings the old type 30-30 rifle up to 
modern high power standards. Many tests demon- 
strate conclusively that it has remarkable striking 
and penetrating qualities which make it particularly 
desirable for big game shooting. In one test, this 150 
gr. open point bullet—which gives a much flatter 
trajectory than the old standard 30-30, particularly 
at the long ranges — penetrated one-quarter inch 
boiler plate at 100 yards with sufficient reserve force 
to enter a back stop several inches. 


Using the new Western 30-30, you have the added ad- 
vantage of its bullet jacket metal—Lubaloy—which abso- 
lutely prevents metal fouling in the barrel. The open-point 
construction of the bullet traps the air at the instant of pene- 
tration which causes it to explode in the vitals with tre- 
mendous destructive power on big game. If you are in- 
terested in having the ballistic data on the new cartridge, 
let us hear from you. 


Ask Your Dealer 


There is a dealer near you who sells Western Ammunition. He 
carries Western “Field” shells, with the famous long-range 
“Super-X” load—and the “‘Marksman”’, a remarkable .22 L. R. 
cartridge—or any of the other Western shells and metallics that 
have helped in capturing so many of the big championships of re- 
cent years. If you do not know where the nearest Western 
dealer is located, write us for his name and address—and we will 
also send you free booklets describing any of Western’s achieve- 
ments which particularly interest you. 


Address Dept. Jj-8 


Western Cartridge Co. 
East Alton, Illinois 


Meslevm 
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St. Louis smoker 
moves into 
second place 





With 405 cans to his credit 
Mr. Thurston smokes his 
way towards the lead 


Mr. Byron Thurston of St. Louis is more 
than qualified for membership in the Edge- 
worth Club. But his position in the cham- 
pionship-smoker class is not so well estab- 
lished. Mr. Thurston’s interesting letter 
follows: 

Hotel Garni, St. Louis, Mo. 

Larus & Brother Company, 

Richmond, Va. 

Gentlemen: ; 

I have often heard of great smokers of 
one kind of tobacco. ; 

have smoked 405 cans I eveworth 
Plug Slice 35c size without chan,. 

v if you know of any better recoru 
would be glad to hear from you. I smoke 
one can of tobacco in two days and enjoy 
every pipeful. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) 

More than a year ago an Edgeworth 
smoker from Burlington, Vermont, Mr. H. F. 
Baldwin, wrote in suggesting that he had 
smoked more Edgeworth than any other 
living man. At that time he had smoked 
over 1,000 cans of the same size purchased 
by Mr. Thurston, distributed over a period 
of nearly a score of years, 

So while it appears 
today that Mr. Thurs- 
ton is well behind the 
leader, if he continues 
smoking a can every 
two days, it may be 
only a matter of years 
before he will be well 
in advance of the en- 
tire field. 

: Edgeworth has 
) something about it 

Wthat holds 
smokers. 

If you _ have 
never tried Edge- 
worth, Larus & 
Brother Company 
will be glad to 
send you free 
samples of both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 


Ready-Rubbed. 


Just drop a postcard to Larus & Brother 
Company, 39 South 21st Street, Richmond, 
Va., and the free samples will be forwarded 
to you promptly. 


Byron Thurston 














If you will also include the name and 
address of your regular tobacco dealer, your 
courtesy will be appreciated. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to suit 
the needs and means of all purchasers. Both 
Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed 
come in small, pocket-size packages, in at- 
tractive tin humidors, and in handy in- 
between sizes. 


We have a special week-end-size can for 
35c that is just the thing for outdoor men 
who love their pipes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Plug Slice or 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you would 
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The rod was permitted to enter to varying 
depths, so as to keep the bored section 
beveled into the old barrel diameter. In 
due course of time we had the breach end 
of that tube looking a sight. Now we fixed 
a stop on the rod, permitting it to enter the 
barrel within an inch and a half of the muz- 
zle—the muzzle itself was not to be touched. 
To make a long story shorter, we worked 
on that barrel one day with the heavy 
abrasive and then three days getting the 
marks of it out and repolishing. Meantime 
the barrel was shot occasionally to see what 
was happening to it. 











No. 3—Same barrel, circle and distance as 
Nos. 1 and 2; barrel rebored, not polished; 
hand load, 25 grains, 260 pellets No. 7 shot; 
pattern 208; percentage 80. Pattern now fills 
up the center. 


Load No. 3 was the first one we tried 
after we thought the boring process might 
have gone far enough. That one load re- 
paid us for all the hard work we had done 
on that barrel, since in spread, and other- 
wise, it was about as good as could reason- 
ably be expected. The pattern had nar- 
rowed to a 24-inch circle, which contained 
80 per cent of the entire shot charge. The 
center was now pretty well filled up, and a 
miss was not probable on quail, even with 
No. 7 shot. This was a hand-load, best 
quality wadding, light crimp, however, and 
the proof of the pudding would come when 
machine loads were tested. 

54 




















No. 4—Barrel in same condition as No. 3; 
load U. S. Climax, 2%-%-7%; pattern 223; 
74 per cent. 24-inch circle, 20 yards. 


Pattern No. 4, U. S. Climax, loaded with 
2% drams of powder and % of an ounce of 
744 shot, was tried immediately after No. 3, 
without further change in the barrel. The 
tube was still in rather rough state, for it 
was not worth while to polish it until the 
boring process was practically complete. 
The pattern was one of several shot with 
this cartridge, a good one in dispersion, but 
not so dense as some of the others. It 
looked good enough, and we went to the 
polishing with a lighter abrasive, having 
some misgivings as to whether we might not 





pay the jobber. 


spoil a good job yet before we were done. 





The barrel was now smoothed, at first wit! 
a fine, and then with a finer abrasive, th: 
strokes running smoothly from end to end, 
but not touching the last inch at the muzzle 
Eventually the barrel acquired its old high 
polish, and measurements showed that i: 
possessed some choke, and that the barrel in 
front of the chamber was a trifle larger than 
from about the middle forward. 


Now came the last and final test, which 
consisted in shooting the same cartridge 
that had balled shot so badly in the begin- 
ning. Pattern No. 5 was the first one shot 
with the rebored and polished barrel. While 
a dozen or so shot went thru in one patch, 
the general distribution was excellent, and 
the pattern had increased from 175 to 254 
shot. Other loads were fired, of course, 
some of them developing no shot balling 
whatever, and others to the slight extent 
shown in No. 5. Gun and load were now 

NoS 
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No. 5—Same cartridges, all conditions the 
same as No. 1, but’ gun rebored; pattern 254; 
84.6 per cent. Bore had been polished. 24-inch 
circle, 20 yards. 


tested on quail, twenty cartridges being 
taken. With these, nine birds were killed, 
only one of which was not killed outright, 
and six shells were brought back. Gun and 
cartridges indicated that they could be re- 
lied upon up to at least 30 yards. 

ab 











No. 6—Hand load containing 25 grains De 


Luxe; 330 pellets No. 8 soft shot; pattern 275; 
82.7 per cent. Bore polished and finished. 2+ 
inch circle, 20 yards. 


Pattern No. 6 is a hand-load with a trill 
over 13-16 of an ounce of No. 8 shot. | 
pattern is not perfect, but it is a good one 
considering that it was made with soft si! 

The barrel as finished was remarkably f'«" 
from leading, whereas the first shot fi" 
from it as it came from the factory shov 
heavy streaks of lead running all the w\) 
from breech to muzzle. The barrel n° 
leads in fact less than any 20-bore barr®! 
we have ever owned. It will doubtless 
its best work with the case for which it »°: 
chambered, but it performs well with 
shorter case. Much of the cone contract)" 
has been removed, and the barrel has s° 
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The New Improved 


CommenSense. 


WET AND DRY FLY BOOK 





Patented May 15, 1923 
Combination book for wet and dry flies 
with transparent celluloid lid over com- 
partments. Flies easily removed with 
tweezers furnished with every book. 
Cannot fall out or blow away. 


No. 
1895—Genuine Pig Skin_-_..-....---.-- $8.00 
1896—Finest Calf Finished Cowhide 


Brown 
1897—Heavy Imitation Leather, 


Brown and Black----------- a 6.00 
1899 — Boxes Without Envelopes 
with Calf Finish Cowhide Cover---_-- 4.00 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write to Dept. K 


F. W. KLINGER & LANGBEIN CO. 
238 SO. NINTH ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Pacific Coast Representative: 
PHIL. B. BEKEART 
717 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


AUTOMATE 


POCKET LAMP 
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Cenerates 
its Own 
Current 
by Movement 
of Lever. 
No Batteries 















men, Motor- 
ists, Watch- 
men, etc. Always 

dy. Aluminum 













Will last for 
years. Officially 
recognized by 
several govern- 
ments as military 
ornaval equip- 
ment. 

Ernest 0, Cheswell 

284 Ferry Street 














6.00 


Malden, Mass. er 
Canadian Office U. ery: 
Wid Patterson Way Canada, postpaid and insured. 
Central Chambers, 


Remit by Postal or Express Money 
Ordersormay be sent C.0.D. Prices 
subject to change without notice. 


Ottawa 











POIRIER 
Pack Sacks 
**Poirier’’ spells 
everything woodsmen 
seek in a pack sack 


—-strength, comfort, 
nyenience. When you get a pack, choose one 


that is “woods tested’’—choose a Poirier. 


Our popular number is the Poirier “‘A” Grade, 
: In the following sizes: 

Size No. 1—24 in. x 26 in. ........ 

size No. 2—26 in. x 28 in. 

Size No. 3—28 in. x 30 in. 

end check or money order. We'll ship your pack 
mediately—or write for descriptive booklet con- 


aining other grades of the reliable Poirier Pack. 
Department “C” 


Poirier Company - Outfitters 
Duluth, - - - - - Minnesote 











choke, a trifle less choke than the usual im- 
proved cylinder, but it throws a similar pat- 
tern. It is now as reliable at 30 yards as it 
previously could have been at 20, and the 
sacrifice has been a reduction in the width 
of spread from 30 to 24 inches. 

No one should attempt a job of this kind 
without plenty of time, patience and an in- 
quiring turn of mind. Go slow. Whatever 
abrasive is selected, try it out on a piece 
of steel so as to see what it is doing. We 
tried ours, both the heavy abrasive and the 
polisher, on a razor blade that had been 
tarnished by fumigation in the army, soon 
seeing exactly what would happen and how 
rapidly and how deep the steel would be 
cut. It is a grinding process, and much de- 
pends on friction—that is, on how tight the 
rag fits and how much oil is used. The 
cutting job is nothing compared with the 
polishing which must follow. 

Naturally the draw boring might be used 
on other than cylinder barrels—to deepen 
the choke of a modified bore for example. 
But, as stated, when a barrel is a fairly good 
one better let it alone. Only a highly skilled 
gunsmith could tell exactly what he was 
doing without constantly testing the gun at 
a target, and said gunsmith sometimes takes 
it for granted that he knows whether he 
does or not. - If a fine abrasive is used, not 
much harm can result, provided the choke 
is not touched. Working in the choke of 
a gun will change its pattern in five minutes. 

Very often shot balling cannot be reme- 
died by draw-boring; the ammunition may 
be solely at fault. If this is suspected, try 
the cartridges in another barrel. Polishing 
a barrel after the fashion described may re- 
sult in more even distribution, particularly 
if the cone is too abrupt, but a change in 
width of pattern is the result of strengthen- 
ing the choke, and the barrel will have to 
be bored out up to the choke. We would 
prefer gaining a slight degree of choke by 
grinding out the barrel rather than by run- 
ning a cutting tool thru it, but the man 
who does it will always have an active re- 
membrance of the process. 

Lacking tools to measure the barrel with, 
a 28-bore shell tightly fitted over a rag on 
the wiping rod and pushed thru the barrel 
will indicate any inequalities it may possess, 
and will also give a good line on the degree 
of choke in the muzzle. Expand the shell, 
if need be, until it fits tight in front of the 
cone and then push thru. If there are spots 
where the rod jumps, the smoothing and 
polishing process will have to be continued. 





“Fitting In” at Camp Perry 


“Is Perry intended only for match rifle- 
men or as a place for the rank amateurs 
who want to learn to shoot? I should like 
to know how I fit in.” That is a question 
which is asked by scores of riflemen and 
would-be riflemen every year. To those who 
are interested in rifle shooting, and who 
think they would like to participate in the 
matches at Camp Perry, the following sum- 
mary of the regulations governing the eligi- 
bility for places on the teams sent to this 
camp at government expense will no doubt 
prove helpful. 

At least one-half of every National Match 
team must be made up of men who have 
never fired in a national match before. Of 
the remaining half, no members may have 
participated in more than three of the pre- 
ceding five matches. In every event on the 
program, Tyro medals and cash prizes are 
in evidence. The School of Instruction is 
conducted for the benefit of amateurs, and 
it is expected that as soon as they become 
experts they will be put to work teaching 
beginners. If they are not the sort who are 
willing to impart their knowledge to others, 
even at the expense of giving up shooting 
themselves, the game does not want them. 
Any American who is willing to learn, then 
help others, will “fit in” at Camp Perry. 
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“WATER~BUG" 


THE LIGHTEST. LIVELIEST BOAT MOTOR ON THE WATER 

Write for free folder describing the marvelous 
new light weight Johnson Twin 2 H. P. complete 
in one unit. No batteries tolug. Quick action fly 
wheel magneto. Real float feed carburetor and 
spark and throttle control like automobile. 

Easy starting. Universal steering and instant reverse. 
Self tilting and self righting propeller No oil or grease 
cups. Beautifully finished in polished lynite and nickel. 


Write today. 
JOHNSON MOTOR CO. 856 Sample St., South Bend, Ind. 








SKEETER SKOOTER 


Makes the Skeeters Skoot. 
In 25c bottles at all Sporting Goods Stores. 


Prepared by 


J.A. BAILEY & CO., Druggists 


14th and Stout Sts., DENVER, COLO. 

























THE PRESCOTT SPINNER 


1% 
. SIN. 
OVERALL 





WEEDLESS 3Q 
ASK IPLAIN... 2S 


CJ vour DEALER—SENO FOR CincULAg 


<u, PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG. CO 
< By CHas.H.Stapr. PRESCOTT, WIS, 
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A REAL VACATION 


Life in the open is cheaper and better than 
Existence at a summer resort. 

You can get more rest, more health for next 
year’s job and you'll come back feeling likeaking. 

A good outfit is the foundation of a successful 


outing. With our 
9 7 S 
a@ 


CAMP EQUIPMENT 


your wife and family will enjoy it as much as 
you do. 










Send for our Catalog, its acomplete camper’s 
guide. Ask for Catalogue No. 604 


Gro-B-CarpENTER & Co 


Tent makers for eighty years 
440 Wells Street. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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IN THE OPEN 





You Can Depend On 


MARBLES 


Rifle Sights 


The selection of a gun sight is of as 
great importance as the selection of 
a gun. For quality and accuracy there 
is none better than Marble’s Sights. 
Injthe Marble 
range you will 
find a sight for 
every need. 






Scored 
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Marble’s 
Flexible 
Rear Sight 


Does not lock up 
but is held up by 
a double - acting 
spring. Sight yields when struck and auto- 
matically flies back into position. Can’t be 
injured by shocks or blows. Always ready 
for accurate shooting. Suits all American 
rifles. Furnished with two discs with differ- 
ent apertures. Be careful to state make, 
model and caliber, and whether or not rifle 
has pistol grip stock.§$4.00. 


Sheard Sights 


Guaranteed to show up 
well in the darkest timber, 
under any circumstances 
and will not “‘blur’’. Will 
show same color on differ- 
ent colored objects. Made 
for nearly all sporting and 
military rifles, carbines, 
target pistols and revolv- 
ers. When ordering, send old front sight as 
sample. With medium bead, each, $1.50. 








Marble’s Standard Sights 


The lustrous convex surface of the Pope’s 
Island Gold Bead instantly reflects the 
faintest ray of light. Adds precious moments 
in the early dawn or evening twilight — the 
most favorable time for getting shots at big 
game. Made for all American rifles. Ivory 
or gold bead, 1-16, 3-32 and 1% in. $1.00 each. 





Adjustable Leaf Sight 


The leaf is held firmly in position. by the 
spring of the long flat part, when either up 
or down, and can be instantly putin either 
position. $1.25 each. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, we will 
fill your order direct. Send for 1923 catalog 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
671 Delta Avenue - Gladstone, Michigan 
683 
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FOR EVERY HOUR 








Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 








| when the shell is stuck in the gun. 


Gun Talks - 


No. 41 


Chauncey Thomas 


F a shell breaks off in a loading tool, 

such as the Winchester 1894 model tool, 
it is often some job to get the rest of the 
shell out. Also, if shell heads are too soft, 
then the rims often pull out and leave the 
shell in the lower end of the tool. I used 
to load over-sized shells, powder, bullet and 
all, into a tool, but have learned better. 
Stick a loaded over-sized shell in a tool and 
you are likely to have a nice job getting it 
out without fireworks. I dislike to file even 
brass with powder, and especially black 
powder, for a file lubricant. I know it can’t 
happen; brass will not make a spark on 
steel, but then I’ve seen fire sparks caused 
by pieces of steel breaking off suddenly, 
and I do not fancy sending a nice little 
piece of red-hot steel as big as a baby 
needle-point up against a chunk of villain- 
ous saltpetre, and then going on still farther 
up to visit St. Peter in person—no, sir! 

It is all right to file brass over the lead 
part of the bullet, just so one does not get 
too furious and heat the brass too hot, but 
not over free and touchy powder. So I 
squeeze the thinner part of the shell slowly 
between pinchers so as not to disturb the 
primer pocket, then bend back and forth 
slowly, so the parts will not heat, and thus 
get an opening into the shell. If nothing 
else can be done, then I file. But with tool, 
hand, eyes, all in such position that the fly- 
ing parts of the shell will cause no trouble 
if trouble comes, I have had to put a whole 
tool into an outdoor fire, and retire grace- 
fully behind a brick wall until the darned 
thing went off. Of course, this is taking 
chances with the tool, but what good is a 
tool with a permanent load in it? Fire or 
nothing. 

If one has only part of a shell and a bul- 
let left in a tool, and nothing else will get 
it all out, then melt out the lead and thus 
soften the brass. Then if some part of the 
shell is out so the pincers will grip it, bend 
one edge of the shell in toward the center 
and insert a brass or a hard-wood punch and 
drive gently down between the shell and 
the tool wall. Tap once, then remove the 
wedge, then again, or the wedge is likely to 
stick, too. This bends the circular shell 
into a “U” shape, and it is then readily 
lifted, or even shaken, from the tool. 


Heat is not good for a resizing die, and 
cooling and rehardening it in water is no 
job for the average reloader, but as the re- 
sizing die is usually open at both ends, one 
can always get stuck, broken shells out by 
the upsetting lead method, just as one hg 

s 


| started to remark some time back, I learned 
| long ago to first size all shells empty and 
| unprimed and never put a shell full of pow- 


der, primer and lead into a tool until I had 


| first tried in the empty shell and found out 


for sure that it would come out all right 
without the help of a crowbar and automo- 
bile jack. Being in a hurry is what takes 


| up most of the time in reloading as in all 





things else. 

Some place back I spoke in passing that 
the condition of the primer was not a re- 
liable indication of pressure in a gun cham- 
ber; that is, that too soft a shell will drop 
its primer even with a light load. And it 
will also drop its primer with no load at 
all; just the primer merely snapped in an 
empty shell. Also, too fine powder, that 
sifts back into the primer itself, will burst 
a tough No. 24%-W primer wide open, and 
with no other load at all in the shell. Just 
try it yourself. So, after you have got both 
enlarged primer pockets so that the exploded 
primer falls out of the shell by itself, and 


| another otherwise totally empty shell shows 


'a primer burst wide open, what can one 


depend on dropped primer and burst primers 
to indicate—too heavy a load in the gun? 
Then, too, a smokeless powder will often 
give a burst primer just because the firing 
pin hole in the breech block is too large, 
or the firing pin cuts into the primer too 
far, and this smokeless load is just a pewee 
load, but the same gun and same shell and 
same primer will work according to Hoyle 
with a full charge of another powder, such 
as black, and with a bullet of twice the 
weight. Also, if the brass of the primer 
happens to be hard, then if it does not break 
off too easily and the breech block holds it 
all right, it may not show any particular 
amount of pressure in the gun chamber; 
still, with the self-same kind of primer of 
another batch with too soft brass, the primer 
will seem to indicate heavy pressure by flow- 
ing into the shape of a plug hat, rim and 
all. If primer metal were all alike, the 
primer might be a fairly reliable indication 
of chamber pressure, but as I said, anyone 
can burst primers in an otherwise empty 
shell, and some too hardened metal primers 
will not show any especial change of shape 
with too heavy chamber pressure; so beware 
how you base chamber pressures on the 
shape of the fired primers. It is very un- 
reliable. 

This is especially true in revolvers, as the 
cartridge can slide back and forth a little 
in the cylinder. If one cartridge is a bit 
large and sticks back solid against the 
frame, and another slides easily forward 
under the hammer blow before going off, 
and still another cartridge a bit too large 
sticks tight up against the cylinder, and 
still another loose cartridge happens to be 
up against the cylinder when the hammer 
hits it, these four conditions will often show 
widely different primer results in the fired 
shells; yet we can know as well as we can 
know anything about explosions that the 
pressures of all four cartridges were prac- 
tically the same, and none of them excessive. 

The S. S. Winchester rifles all have the 
same sized firing pin holes and same firing 
pins, except the .30-40 and other high power 
ones. That has a smaller firing pin hole 
and smaller firing pin than any of the others. 
Rather, of late years anyway, the smokeless 
steel barrel S. S. Winchesters have such 
breech blocks, with the smaller holes, but I 
am inclined to believe that years ago, be- 
fore the larger holes began to give trouble 
with high-power loads, that all blocks were 
the same, smokeless and black alike. But 
today I have seen .30-40 barrels and the 
big hole breech blocks, and even some pretty 
good gunsmiths do not know that today the 
S. S. Winchesters have not only two differ- 
ent breech blocks, but two different methods 
of mainspring construction. Most of the 
smokeless S. S. Winchester rifles today with 
the large hole breech blocks undoubtedly 
came from the factory with the small firing 
pin holes, but the blocks have been changed 
while passing thru various hands between 
the factory and your own fingers. So 10 
buying any S. S. Winchester rifle with nickel 
steel barrel, for such cartridges as the .30-40, 
the .30-30, .32 Special, etc., do not buy the 
gun until you have taken out the breech 
block and made sure that it has the small 
smokeless high-power firing pin hole. 
Otherwise you will have perfectly good and 
safe cartridges spitting smoke and spa'xé 
back into your eyes like a rural fire engi"é, 
and you can hit nothing with an otherwise 
splendid rifle. 

Besides, of all the fireworks and lack 
accuracy from bursted primers, I know 
nothing more likely to tie up any and 
rifles than that little bit of stray brass cow 
in the works from the bursted primer. ! 
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have seen S. S. Winchesters tied up good ee 
and tight by it, and it will tie up the bolt \ A\, 
action Savage with neatness and despatch. » 
In each case the gun had to be taken down A 
with a screw driver, and ~_ little a \ $ 
raced Bag ret Jan ad eta te wee | aay Bene Black Bear Brown Bear ‘ : 
vet a bursted primer, take the gun down,| Big Horn Sheep Mountain Goat Moose 


and especially the firing pin. Nine times 
out of ten you will find brass in the firing 
pin hole back behind the shoulder, and it 
prevents the firing pin coming full length 
ahead, and this results either in occasional 
misfires or in weaker blows on the following 
cartridges, hence in inaccurate shooting. 

When a primer bursts it is not enough to 
wipe the smarting tears out of the eyes. 
Speak harshly to the Lady, put in another 
cartridge and go on shooting. Sometimes, 
of course, the little chunks of brass do not 
lodge in the firing pin hole, but that is their 
favorite and natural roosting place. Re- 
cently I scraped over half a dozen out of 
the firing pin hole of my .30-40 S. S. Win- 
chester, all nicely flattened out, and some 
even glued to the walls of the firing pin 
hole. I was thinking of getting a new firing 
pin, but cleaned house, and the pin was 
itself again. The same thing very often 
pertains to a six-gun. Look for stray brass 
flakes in the firing pin holes of both Smith 
& Wesson and Colt six-shooters occasionally, 
especially if you get misfires or the gun 
suddenly ceases to be accurate. I used to 
cast a lot of blame on primers when they 
were totally innocent; the guilt lay with a 
primer forefather that went broke and 
blew up. 

Speaking of primers again, never put oil 
in the primer hole to make seating of primer 
easier. That will ruin the primer, and spoil 
all hopes of accuracy, and in short order 
will give misfires. If the loading tool cuts 
a half moon valley into the primer, then 
file off that sharp-cut edge and fix it so that 
it gives either a curved surface or a flat sur- 
face to the primer, for that sharp, half-moon 
cut of some loading tools is responsible for 
some of the bursted primers. They are 
nearly sliced in two before the hammer hits 
them, and they cannot be expected to hold. 

All said and done, accuracy in firing and 


accuracy in loading are just the sum total | 


of a lot of little things—a good deal like 


: on | 
accuracy in a watch or good running with | 


an automobile. One loose or crossed wire 
can put the whole car out of joint, no matter 
how good a car it is or how well adjusted 
all the other parts are. In shooting as in 
art, perfection is made up of trifles—but 
perfection is no trifle. 
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WILD MOTHERS 
She lies out there in a mountain meadow, 
Covered with sun and flies: 
Blood on her mouth and the wet ground 
under, 


\nd the green gone from her eyes— 
And a gold-brown cub that tries to 
wake her, 
\nd moans like a child and cries. 


She lies out there on the jointed rushes, 
Wilted and black and dead; 

A purple trickle from a hole in her 
_ shoulder 

: that shows the track of the lead— 

Pe) | 


in and flies and the fringing grasses, 
\nd a daisy touching her head. 
It may be sport and it may be pleasure, 
illing and spilling blood, 
When the spring is young or the autumn 
golden, 
; \nd the lust is at its flood; 
But what of the little hungry babes 
t ery and die in the wood? 


Guy Fitcu PHE ps. 
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Deer 


Big Game in the 


Canadian Pacific Rockies 


Information from A. O. Seymour 


General Tourist Agent 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
Montreal, Canada 





Caribou 


Magnificent trophies await the keen sportsman in 
the Canadian Pacific Rockies. The suspense of the 
stalk and the thrill of the ‘kill’ will furnish pulse- 
quickening memories for the rest of your life. Plan 
your trip NOW, The Canadian Pacific Railway 
will take you quickly to the finest haunts of 














SKINNER’S FAMOUS FLUTED 
SPOON __——BAITS. 


WORLD’S YOUR 
STANDARD DEALER 

FOR SELLS 

50 YEARS THEM 





The bait of quality, without a competitor. 
Proven absolutely the best artificial fish lure 
ever made. No outfit complete without an 
assortment. Use Skinner’s—they get the fish. 
Ask the man who has used them. 

Not the cheapest in price, but the best, 
with prices within reach of all. 


Send for free Catalog “‘D’’ 


G. M. SKINNER, INC., 
CLAYTON, NEW YORK 








508 So. Dearborn St., 














THE CARBIDE 


BRILLIANT 


SEARCH LIGHT 
is great for FROG 
hunting, also for hunt- 
ing vermin animals, 
fishing, camping, ca- 
noeing, etc. Sold by 
leading dealers, and 
direct, complete with 
generator and gas hose 
$9.75 postage paid. 
Durable and dependable, 


not a toy. 
Catalog free on request 


* BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO. 
Dept. 4, Chicago, Ill. 














KING “MODERN” SIGHTS 
aa 





Protected Ivory Bead Spark Point Gold Bead 
Price $1.00 Price $1.50 
Ivory Bead has long, patented, braced blade with 
matted guard protecting bead and preventing blur. 
Spark PointGold Bead has patented STEEL CENTER 

and braced construction. 
These sights are guaranteed to be the STRONGEST, BEST SIGHT- 
ING BEAD SIGHTS EVER PRODUCED. Made to fit ALL ARMS. 





EIGHT COMBINATION ADJUSTABLE REAR, Price $1.75 
Flat Top, Semi-Buckhorn or Full Buckhorn. Has abjustable re- 
versibledisc with FOURsighting notches. White Diamondononeside 
giving EIGHT COMBINATIONS, also DOUBLE ELEVATOR, Screw 
Driver point—rigid and no blur. Made for all Rifles and Carbines. 
EIGHT COMBI- 
NATION Folding 
Leaf Sights. With 
adjustable white 
diamond toward 
the eye this sight 
can be turned up 
and used when s0 
dark a peep sight 
is useless. Made 
for all Rifles and 
Carbines. Catalogue 
“O'’ of over 100 
other models of 
King Sights and 
**Modern Sights for 
ModernArms,’’ free 


Flat-Top, Folded 
Price $1.50 


D.W.KING, Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal 

















Trophies Of Your 
Alaskan Trip 


Surely you'll want your bear, sheep, moose 
or caribou trophies mounted only by mast- 
ers of the taxidermy art. For fifteen years 
Jonas Bros.—in the very heart of the 
Rockies—have enjoyed the distinction of 
mounting the prized game of famous hunt- 
ers the world over, 


Field Guide and 


Big Game Records F REE 


Let this beautiful 32 page booklet show you 
what a life-time devoted to the art of taxi- 
dermy can mean in re-creating your tro-_ | 
phies true to life. Be sure to get it before 
leaving on your Alaskan trip. Write today. 


JONAS BROS. tz#sm 


1024 Broadway DENVER, COLO. | 
Branch: Livingston, Montana ; 
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ITHACA WINS 





J. P. MORRI- 
SON Jr.,a 14- 
year old boy 
weighing only 96 
Ibs., won the Okla- 
homa Junior Trap 
Shooting Champ- 
ionship for 1923 
because the fast 
Ithaca lock im- 
proved his shoot- 
ing just as it will 
improve your 
shooting. 
Catalogue Free 
Double guns for 
game $37.50 up. 
Single barrel trap 
guns $90 up 


ITHACA 


GUN CO. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Box 10 


















Read the advertisements—it pays to keep posted 








FOLLOW THE DOLLARS 


$50 to $100 per week, the money 
yours; something new, not an old, 
wornout proposition; field untouched: 
experience unnecessary; takes every- 
body by storm; money rolls in; show 50, sell 40; 
demonstrated in one minute; sells on demon- 
stration; the new INKLESS FOUNTAIN PEN, 
the twentieth-century wonder; never leaks or 
spills; with this pen no more use for the ink 
bottle; sample pen 50c; this proposition is 18 
karat: money back if not as represented; 
agent’s profit 200 per cent; exclusive territory. 
Desk 14. Send for pen and agency today— 
DON’T WAIT! 


INKLESS FOUNTAIN PEN CO. 


1522 Eighth Street Des Moines, Ia. 











READ ABOUT THE OUTDOOR LIFE 
PRIZE ANNOUNCEMENT — PAGE 109 
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Go Fishing 


Use Dardevle 
To Get Bass, Pike, Trout 


Send $2.35 for 3 sizes of 
Famous Red and White Pattern 
Rysce your fishing trip @ real 

success—take along a ba't that 
really getsthem. If you are doubt 
ful, try everything else first—then 
try Dardevie. You will be a Dar- 
devie enthusiast ever after. 


Famous Fishing Leona 





Get All the Battle 


Dardevie is not a pl It is a lure. 
Offers but ee res sistance to the 
water, and ho fis 

structure a kee h 

doesn't hurt Makes him mad, but 
leaves him unhampered to give you 
a Battle Royal. It is a Sportsman's 
bait, with*a single gang hook, see 
cut below. 





3 Sizes for $2.35 Prepaid 
Dardevle, 34 ins. long 85 cts. each 
Dardeviet, 27% ins. long 85 cts. each 
Dardcvle’s Imp. 24 ins. 65 cts each 





All effective—but made for different 
weights of rods. You'll need all three. 











Easiest Bait to Cast 
Fine for Trolling Osprey 4-Color Catalog Free 
Shows Dardevle patterns in actual 
Cuts the air like a knife. Beginners colors. Shows many items you need 
cast it wellin halfan hour. Splendid Write for it. Please give your dealer's 

for trolling, too. Order today. We name 
prepay shipping charges. Dealers write for Catalog and Discounts. 


LOU J. EPPINGER, 310 E. Congress St.. Dept. L, DETROIT, MICH. 


Dardevle has weight, but little bulk 
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Brief Remarks Concerning an Old Subject 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It was with un- 
usual interest that I read Harry W. 
Mitchell’s more than interesting article 
which appeared in the January number of 
Outdoor Life. 

Altho I frequently receive letters from 
six-gun shooters in various parts of the 
country who haven't forgotten the side- 
swing, light weight, single-action revolver, 
we endeavored to induce manufacturers to 
make years ago, and tho most of us had 
abandoned the effort, believing we had lost 
the campaign, there is not a single one of 
the champions of the single-action cause but 
who still believe their arguments, as a whole, 
were sound, and that had the gun been pro- 
duced it would have sold readily alongside 
of the modern double-actions and automatic 
pistols. Not all of us wanted the arm for 
man-killing purposes, tho were it to be used 
exclusively for such purposes, proof has 
never been lacking that it would not have 
made good—times too numerous to mention. 
The great majority of enthusiasts, in my 
opinion (the writer included), desired such 
a medium-weight, side-swing, single-action 
revolver, due to the fact that it would have 
all the best points of the modern revolvers 
incorporated in it with the old single-action 
feature retained, which many of us preferred 
to the double-action. Many of us readily 
acknowledged that the modern double-action 
revolvers are vastly supericr to those in use 
many years ago; they are well designed, well 
proportioned for double-action arms, and 
years of use under the hardest conditions 
have proved time and again that they are 
exceedingly durable, dependable revolvers, 
and for arms of the double-action type are 
seemingly incapable of very much further 
improvement. But all shooters, for all pur- 
poses, do not require a double-action re- 
volver, perfect as the modern double-action 


is. They (here again permit A. A. 

be included), for most of their reyolyer 
shooting, very much prefer the single-action 
type, provided one made in accordance wit) 
their desires is ever made. 

So much has been written in the past cop. 
cerning just what we have wanted, still 
want, and possibly may never get, that it js 
entirely unnecessary to travel again a trai! 
that was so well worn years ago, more than 
to say that practically everyone was per. 
fectly agreed on the excellent drawing made 
by Mr. Hooper for me and several times re. 
produced in Outdoor Life as representing 
perfectly the gun so many of us were askin 
for. Made closely after Mr. Hooper’s un. 
surpassed drawing, we should have had a 
light weight, single-action, side-swing re. 
volver of right weight, on slim, trim lines 
due the single-action feature. Yes, we stil] 
want such an arm. If they fail us, the firm 
Mr. Mitchell refers to will deliver the goods 
if the single-action advocates make their 
wants known. If this suggested single-action 
revolver is ever made, even by the Colt or 
Smith & Wesson people, or by both firms, 
in small, medium and large calibers, in all 
lengths and weights, I firmly believe that 
there would be sold more automatic pistols 
and double-action revolvers than single. 
actions; but this is not admitting enough 
of the single-actions would not be sold to 
make it a decidedly paying proposition to 
warrant the makers in offering us the gun 
many of us have wanted for years but could 
not get. 

Here’s thanking Mr. Mitchell for his ex. 
cellent article and hoping we may some day 
get the gun we have so long wanted, even 
if we have to go to Texas to get our order: 


filled. Awake, ye single-action cranks, and 
back Mr. Mitchell to a man! 
B.C ASHLEY A. Haines. 


Schedule of 1923 National and Inter- 
national Shooting Events 


For the first time since 1913 the Inter- 
national Rifle Matches will be held this year 
in the United States, at Camp Perry, Ohio, 
in connection with the matches held an- 
nually by the National Rifle Association of 
America. 

In 1921, at Lyons, France, the Americans 
were victorious over the Swiss, defeating 
them for the first time in seventeen years. 
In 1922, at Milan, Italy, the victory was re- 
peated, and America is still the possessor 
of the envied title, “World’s Rifle Team 
Champions.” The Swiss marksmen enter 
the matches each year better prepared to 
regain their lost title, and there is no doubt 
but that there will be a hard fight for the 
title this year. Riflemen who attend the 
matches will have an opportunity to witness 
the world’s greatest riflemen in action, and 
much will be gained by the experience. 

While the Seances Matches will be 
fired on September 18 and 19, the complete 
match period, including the School of In- 
struction, N.R.A. .22-caliber, .30-caliber, 
free rifle, shotgun and pistol matches, and 
National Individual and Team Matches, will 
extend from September 1 to 27. 

The School of Instruction, which is one 
of the great attractions of the matches, will 
be conducted from September 3 to 8, and is 
open to any American citizen. The school 
can be attended at very little expense, as 
the government supplies instructors, rifles, 
ammunition and quarters free of charge. 
The only expense to the riflemen will be 
that of subsistence, which amounts to about 
$1.25 per day and transportation. About 
one man out of every four will have part of 
his expenses paid, as cash prizes are award- 


ed in each match to one man out of ever) 
four participating. 

The School of Instruction will be followed 
by the N.R.A. Matches, from the 10th to 
17th, including a varied program of events, 
such as small bore rifle and pistol, military 
rifle and pistol, match rifle and pistol, and 
shotgun matches, so that no matter what 
particular branch of shooting the sportsman 
is interested in, there will be some match 
in which he can participate with an oppor: 
tunity to win an attractive medal and the 
attendant honor. The Internationa! Small 
Bore Dewar Match will be fired during the 
N.R.A. Matches. The team to represen! 
the United States in the Dewar Match will 
be selected at Camp Perry. Membership 0! 
this team is a coveted honor, and one towatt 
which all small bore shooters direct their 
attention. On September 20th to 22nd wi! 
be held the National Individual Rifle an 
Pistol Matches, National Team 
Matches, and the United Service Match 
Team practice will occupy the dates 24th 
and 25th, and the match period wil! en¢ 
with the National Rifle Team Match 0 
September 26th and 27th. 

This year it is hoped to revive ' > old 
historic Palma Match, which was firs fired 
in 1876. If the Palma match is incor! — 
in the program, there will probably b: 
from England, Canada, Argentina he the 


Pistol 


United States . This match represen's the 
long range rifle team championship © the 
world, and is of particular interest to Amer! 
cans, as their chief interest in rifle practi’ 
is centered on long range events. cal 

Riflemen are preparing for the N2!10M4 
and International events to be held at \2™? 
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Perry in September by participating in the 
Small Bore Matches which are now being 
fired on the home ranges of the clubs and 
individual competitors. A program of the 
Outdoor Small Bore Matches and informa- 


tion relative to the National and Inter- | 


national Matches will be readily supplied 
by the Secretary of the N.R.A., 1108 Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D. C. 





“Restocking” the Revolver 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Of course no two 
men’s hands are of the same shape or size. 
Therefore it would be difficult to make a 
pistol grip that would suit everyone. To 
my way of thinking, a correctly fitting grip 
js, after an accurate barrel of course, the 
most important part of a pistol or revolver. 

I had shot a thousand rounds or more at 
tin cans and jack rabbits with my Smith & 
Wesson .38 Special before I gave it a thoro 
tryout on paper targets. To my great sur- 
prise, my groups at off-hand shooting were 
not only wild, but always in the lower right- 
land corner of the target. At longer ranges, 
from the sitting position and holding with 
both hands, the groups were such a great 
improvement in my off-hand shooting that 
I attributed my poor shooting .with the .38 
largely to the grips. 

The grips of the Colt .45 automatic feel 
clumsy and look clumsy, having none of 
the graceful lines of a revolver, but they 
fill the hand, and the greater gripping sur- 





Side and end view of slip-over grips 


face offers a better brace against “pulling 
off”; also it is more easy to secure the same 
hold on the grip for every shot, which is 
the most important factor to be considered 
in pistol shooting. 

a of us have restocked our favorite 
nines, 

Why not restock the revolver? For my 
38 Special Smith & Wesson I have made 
new grips which were so easily manufac- 
tured that any man with a saw, a quarter- 
inch chisel and a wood rasp can make one. 
These grips are made in one piece, the 
material used being curly maple. First a 
rough outline of the shape desired was 
drawn on the wood and cut out with a key- 
hole saw. Then a mortise the exact width 
of the strapping on the gun was cut on the 
front or muzzle side of the grip, great care 
being taken to make it the exact shape and 


depth of the grip frame. At the top where 
the grips overlap the frame enclosing the 
lock the mortise had to be widened, great 
care being taken to get a snug fit. It was 


then rasped down until, when holding it in 
@ shooting position, my hand was comfort- 
ébly full and my thumb rested firmly on the 
checked burr of the cylinder catch, giving 
me the greatest possible gripping surface. 
After sa ipapering and applying a few coats 
of linseed oil I secured it to the gun with 
one neatly countersunk screw. 


Res sichts now remain on the bull after 


hammer has fallen, and when I shoot 
Poorly I have only myself to blame. 
Wash Rost. E. HENDERSON. 





obtained. 


Se OLT’s 





Colt Automatic Pistol 





Caliber .22 target model. Capacity. of magazine, 10 
shots. Length of barrel, 642 in. Length over all, 10% 
in. Weight, 28 oz. 


The growing popularity of this model with 
shooters, sportsmen, trappers and all out- 
door men and women is the result of its proven accu- 
racy, reliability and economy in use. With it have been 
made world’s records. 





Send for interesting booklet, ‘The Romance of a Colt” 


Hartford, Connecticut, U.S. A. 


When a chance shot 
presents itself 


HEN is the time that you 
desire a Colt. And whether 
your choice is for a Colt 
Revolver or Automatic Pistol, 
you will be rewarded by that 
thrill which comes from shoot- 
ing a masterpiece, as near per- 
fection as can possibly be 


nities FIRE ARMS 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO, 


Pacific Coast Representative: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calit. 




























(SON OF THE LATE STEVE ELKINS) 
GARDINER, MONT. 





pan following: 


GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, in- 
cluding Jack- 
son’s Hole. 
BEAR AND LION HUNTING 

Idaho affords the best bear hunting in the U.S. 
and my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken 
there, having the advantage of hunting behind 
best pack of bear and lion dogs on thiscontinent. 























Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 
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The Bait that gets the BIG FISH 
Rush Tango Minnows 


ger than a good fatcricket, 


but livelier than any cric- dress standing up. 














J.K. RUSH, 652 So. Clinton St, SYRACUSE, N. ¥, | |_654 So. Clinton St., 


HEROLD M. ELKINS The Most Complete, Compact 
Comfortable Camping Outfit 


—In a small trunk (only 4 ft. long by | ft. square) carried 


H UNTER = , on the running board of your car, are embodied all the 


A roomy, waterproof tent; real full spring double 48-in. 
bed and mattress—not a cot; a table and a cupboard. 






With DE LUXE BEDS 


They give you in camping every comfort you enjoy at 


The liveliest bait that floats. Wiggles, dives and swims like a — ‘ 

minnow in action. The Tangoes get the big ones—Bass, Pickerel, Outfit quickly set up. So substantial you are absolutely 

Pike, Muskallonge, Lake Trout and Brook Trout. safe and comfortable in any weather. e rivals 
Troutiger—a new fly-rod in sleeping comfort your finest box spring bed. The 
bait—a killer for trout and tent requires no poles to erect. real house with 
small-mouth bass. No big- screened and curtained windows. Plenty of room to 


ket you eversaw. 75c each; Empty trunk quickly fitted with lets. With sides lifted 
set of 4 assorted colors, $3. it forms a table; with sides dropped it makes a cupboard. 
Complete line is properly equipped for fishing in waters wherever For tourists in the saving of hotel and garage storage 
the new laws permit of only one treble hook. There is a Tango bills alone it will pay for itself in a trip or two. 
for every kind of game fish and for every depth. OO : 
At your Dealer’s or Postpaid Insured Money Order or Stam FREE 2 KLETS for the asking. es aw 
‘ound dank Ps, booklet ““Where and How to Camp”. 
Illustrated catalog in colors sent FREE J e K. RUSH 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








SP OT SORBATE 27 
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Shoot over 





—— 


‘Remodeling the Russian 7.62 mm. Rifle 


































































€ / . : ' : 
Lasse’ (A\ Editor Outdoor Life:—I had read many great care will give a square end (it mus 
\ e adverse criticisms of the Russian 7.62 mm. be absolutely perfect). Then fine emery t 
rifle as issued by the N. R. A., and so had and crocus cloth to finish the end of the y 
some mental reservations before it came to barrel, and it was ready for the sight band 
Made exactly the express office. When I opened the box (cotton in bore will keep filings out). A 
+ ae con and lifted it out, I was somewhat dis- Newton .30 band will do; it is, or was, for 
Sint ina nana nee appointed because the barrel was so long sale by the S. S. S., Tenafly, N. J. at abou 
acre lake and use as models. They and the woodwork so ponderous, and withal $2 or $2.50. The barrel will require a little : 
eee eee eee ae the rifle so heavy. However, I gathered the filing to get it on. I then took a slug of f 
are perfect and the decoys have the few tools in my possession and then began hard brass and filed out a front sight, 
special ‘Hays’ Feather Finish.’ St ton to study how it might be improved. slipped it into place, blackened it with a 
seachels teams We Birds. Made from se- I first removed the woodwork on top of match, bored a small hole in the rear end 
lected Idaho cedar—guaranteed not to the barrel. This came off quite easily. and filled it with ordinary chalk—my own 
it. Paint ete Hollow (Grand ; q 3 . 
os Bg Neen et el ga — Then with a small saw I cut thru the wood ivory bead. To get the correct height of 
pe aia tame” atainie itniiiie under the barrel one and a half inches in front sight I cut a piece of wood higher than ] 
Send for catalog Illustrated In colors front of the rear band. I placed a piece of necessary and kept paring it down as I fired 0 
J. M. HAYS WOOD PRO- cardboard next to the barrel, or between for range until it was right, then made my b 
Sere ea one ue. barrel and wood so as not to scratch the brass sight exactly to pattern. 
F barrel. I had first removed the front band One thing now remained—to fill up the 
and somewhat loosened the fore-end. Al- unsightly sling strap holes in the stock, 
ready the rifle began to look better and was Taking a small piece of asphalt—the black f 
considerably lighter. kind used to patch roofing—I heated it until 
Before I cut the barrel off I took a piece 1 would run, and pasting a card on one t 
of window glass and shaved all the wood- side, poured the asphalt in the other, also fi 
a lions work down considerably, removing the brass ‘illing up the screw holes with it. More tl 
s catalogue. sling guards on the stock, paring it down = and the rifle was ready for n 
and shaping it after the manner of my shot- We!8Ing. — ; : t 
ESE APE SALE «| gun stock, which I used as a pattern. Then I found it to be a trifle over eight pounds, e 
READ ABOUT THE OUTDOOR LIFE I went over all the woodwork with rough —— a —s ae ff. but 1 lik 0 
PRIZE ANNOUNCEMENT — PAGE 109 | and very fine sandpaper, finishing up by #0Fe wood cou 1 TN | ol, 7, ick 
wn rT amend rubbing heavy Winchester grease well into Ko just as it 1s and will let good enoug d 
| the fiber of the wood. After this I went to 40Nn€e. his rifle h 7 T 
South Bend Bait | my range and tested the accuracy up to 800 . It is rye that t Th 4 hi no - — L b 
| yards, and was well pleased with the per- 1" ge eg a f 18 nig “a had si 
formance. It grouped into a small circle After using it ‘ect severa yt T had mi 
and no shots were wild. This caused me to 2° accidental ae a ~ k 1a Gnd 01 
e | debate about cutting the barrel down, but ee re ane Te, oe uck to in al 
it was too long to handle well, so I took an ‘e€ Salety halt on or Clear On. th 
FISH-PHOTO Contest | ordinary three-cornered file, and after care- This work took pd —— — ~~ ti 
4 \, Anyone may enter. To compete, | fully measuring from rear end of chamber It a hag enn ar tom th 
graph them, ccnd. phato pRete- | inside the barrel (and this is the hardest ©!ViIzation an ee tools. re 
There’s no entrance ive. Contest | part of the job) to 24 inches, and then from (One detail I omitted—the sawed-off fore: S| 
c on rloses c er $list. 273 ° . ! 
prizes in all, totaling $2,000.00. end of barrel, subtracting 24 from 314%, I end should be rounded off and polished with st 
Get further particulars from any | was sure of no blunder here. However, one fine sandpaper; also in rear of band the th 
for our Contest Book. Tells about | must cut with a file one-half inch beyond wood should be tapered toward front, per- or 
Ravuardon wl” isnota | the desired distance to allow for filing space haps more than mine.) E. H. Osporn. ar 
- sd “ = = " . . , . \ 
South Bend Bait Company 4 and very accurate trimming. A flat file and Ariz. 
9237 High St.,South Bend, Ind. 7 
Cylind : 
The Swing-out Cylinder j 
UNT - . Sie on — 
. Editor Outdoor Life:—In the May num- is, in my opinion, the first revolver with I 
Imals ber Ashley A. Haines inquires about the swing-out cylinder. f he 
first swing-out revolver. According to a By moving the center pin of the cylinder ne 
New York gun dealer the first swing-out re- forward it swings to the right and a plate = 
volver was made by Daniel Moore in Brook- that is hinged to the cylinder opens and pa 
lyn and patented January 7, 1862. He frees the fired shells. I cannot give the sh 
writes:- “Pressure upon the stud at the date of this weapon, but the whole appeat- ie 
| right of the hammer allows the barrel and ance and the pin-fire gives it its place at the ms 
| cylinder to swing to the right upon a pivot end of the 60s. Another revolver similar to it 
|. at the lower front end of the frame.” that of Daniel Moore was patented in -— th 
€ | Cartridges were ejected by the detachable land by Guerricro gt omg 1392 sig 
, ag rod under the barrel. In 1878 the son of French ggg, Poctongnaas has t " aly eae ca 
at - . the inventor of the Prussian needle gun, Not 1882. There was no gg ge ele C0, 
—_ A. F. Dreyse, patented a revolver on the 4rmy agg mee 10g crt. tee a 0 sig 
| gs inci i ; f the .namclo cloigne, mich does sj 
ny | same principle. The clutch lies over the Was th gn pear sig 
Boys, Learn Taxidermy | hammer, and by moving back a mantel that 2O0t swing Fe All ag weapons erg pe 
Make it your hobby. Great sport} and lots of }| envelops the barrel, cartridges will be the right, because they were t the soldier T 
oe gy gong cncie’ cacti Geen, thrown out clear of the cylinder by the star- the left hand; the right hand of the on 
uy guns, traps, fis e, q ) - ; ‘ 
Mount your own specimens and — — “-— — shaped ejector. In these two revolvers, bar- W&S carrying the sabre. - or 
Nance and pean tans Gane teamed ‘to be expert taxi- | rel and cylinder swing out together, but in Ashley Haines also asks for the cartricge mé 
dermists through our lessons. You can do the same. #/ my collection I have a pin-fire revolver with of the Remington rifle that was tried m ing 
FREE Beautifully illustrated Mook || the inscription, “Systeme Italienne.” That Austria. This rifle was not the commonly pic 
@ taining dozens of photos of an 
mounted specimens. Tells how ee a — is 
you can learn, easily and quickly, to mount and stuff all j ‘ 
kinds of game, birds, animals, fish — tan furs, make | hit 
rugs, robes, etc. Just send your name and address on } ta 
the coupon. Book is Free. No obligation. Write today! dif 
if 
ww Free Book Coupon ...€ 2 
A 
BY | 
* Northwestern School of Taxidermy a 5 thr 
64-Z Elwood Bidg., Omaha. Neb. fro 
Send me your free illustrated book ‘*How to Mount i | sh 
Game’’. Also tell me how I may learn thisfascinating | snc 
| art easily and quickly by mail. No obligation. | eas 
{ GG as sink eck cknencacecieetacnesvasnenesee A | hig 
ae | | - 
BOO" ii ea Vee came On wh J an 
" 4 , - , — per 
Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers | The Dreyse with cylinder open showing how rim- The Dreyse swing-out cylinder with acto the 


less pin-fire cartridges were retained in cylinder closed 
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known rolling block Remington; it was a 
forerunner. The rolling block was of an- 


other suape, and had a slot thruout so that 
the nose of the hammer could strike on the 
rim of the rim-fire cartridge. The rifles 
that were tested in Austria were not made 
by Remington, but by Paget in Vienna after 
Remington’s first model. The usually 
known second model, that has a firing pin, 
was adopted by Spain, etc., and was also 
built for rim-fire cartridges. 

Germany. Pror. Dr. B. WANDOLLECK. 





Peep and Open Sights 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing a 
letter which I received from C. E. Sykes 
on the sight question, which I thought would 
be of interest. Byron E. Corttrett. 

Pa. 

The letter from Mr. Sykes to Mr. Cottrell 
follows: 

You have invited me into a discussion 
that, in my opinion, we will be divided upon 
for all time to come, for the simple reason 
that the thing that suits me best, and I find 
myself best adapted to, may be the opposite 
to the other fellow’s requirements. How- 
ever, you have asked me to express myself 
on the sight question, so here goes: 

First, you ask what sight I used when I 
dropped those four big browns in Alaska. 
The answer is a Lyman No. 48 with a gold 
bead front sight. I do not consider these 
sights the best under all conditions by any 
means. The fact of the matter is, I had 
only owned this particular gun a short time 
and had not had an opportunity to have 
the sights changed to suit my own peculiari- 
ties. This gun is a hand-made Springfield 
thruout. The barrel was made by the world- 
renowned Harry’*M. Pope. The bolt is a 
special job from the Springfield arsenal, the 
stock made to individual specifications and 
the sights adjusted by its former owner, 
one of our best sportsmen and military men 
and authority on rifles in the country, and 
Mr. Pope for special target work. Regard- 
less of the sights, I felt very fortunate in 
securing the gun. 

If I were to tell you, without reservation, 
that the peep sight is the perfect sight and 
that the open sight is no good, or vice versa, 
{ would merely express my ignorance or 
lack of experience. There is no doubt in 
my mind but that an ivory bead front sight 
and a good rear peep sight make an ideal 
combination, if not the best to be had, for 
shooting late in the evening, say after sun- 
down. With an open sight, regardless of its 
shape, you will invariably shoot high when 
it is a little dark. I believe the reason for 
this is that it is impossible to see the front 
sight plainly thru the “U” or “V,” as the 
case may be, distinctly, and you draw a 
coarse bead. In reality the top of the front 
sight is showing above the top of the rear 
sight and you inevitably shoot high, es- 
pecially if you have to shoot in a hurry. 

he peep sight is fine on standing game or 


om an object that is not moving too rapidly, 
or when it is a little dark. It is an easy 
matter to let ourselves be deceived unknow- 
ingly sometimes. It looks simple enough to 
Pick a gun with a good rear peep sight 
and level it at a stump and say: “My! that 
18 a peach of a sight; no trouble at all to 
hit anything with that gun!” Aiming at a 
target and shooting at running game is a 
differe.; proposition. Don’t let a beginner 
get the idea that all he has to do is look 
thru. peep sight and be able to see the 
front -icht and the object he intends to 
shoot ond expect to hit it. It is just as 
easy aim to one side or the other, too 
high «> too low, as it is with an open sight, 
ap if in a hurry. Of course, with 


} rienced shooter the eye becomes so 
“eg trained that the moment he throws 
the gu» to his shoulder, if the stock fits him, 
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Spanish 







Used by French 
During World War 


Buy direct from sole U. S. 
importers and SAVE + on this 


GENUINE ASTRA AUTOMATIC 


Your chance to have the finest European pistol -- 
the equal of any similar American gun -- at about 
46 the price. Order direct at these special prices. 


$7.75 25 calibre—7 shot—C. O. Q. Automatic. 
8.95 25 calibre—7 shot—Astra Automatic. 
9.95 25 calibre Astra with triple safety. 
10.95 32 calibre—10 shot Astra, extra magazine. 
16.95 32-20 and 38 cal. swing-out cyl. revolvers. 


We guarantee every gun against defective work- 
manship; brand new; of Drop Forged Steel Through- 
out. Before buying any weapon INSIST on this 
guarantee. ND NO-MONEY unless. you 
wish. State model desired—pay postman on delivery 
plus postage. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Write for new firearms catalogue. 


CALIFORNIA TRADING CO. 
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door experts. No more mosquito 
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THE BOOK OF THE PIKE—By O. W. Smith 


Outdoor Life’s Angling Editor. This is Mr. Smith’s latest book, and you cannot afford te 
be without it. On sale now—Cloth, $3.00 net—Turkey Morocco, $8.50. 
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LYMAN SIGHTS 


Better Your Aim 
iy UV 





ON'’T depend on ordinary sights to 

bring home that pair of antlers, 
Equip your rifle with Lyman Sights. 
They "better your aim." 


Because 


—the aperture rear sight is 
setclose to your eye, nearly 
doubling the sight radius 
or distance between sights; 


—Lyman Ivory or Gold Bead 
Front Sights contrast more 
sharply against the dark backgrounds 
met with in hunting than do ordin- 
ary front sights. 


SEND FOR FOLDER 
"Better Aim at Target or Game" 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 





No. 1A, $4.50 


& 





85 West Street, Middlefield, Conn. No. 3, $1.00 
Look for this Or the Name 
MARK LYMAN 
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JOSTAM “ANTI-FLINCH” RECOIL PAD 
SOFT RED RUBBER CUSHION 


Used by the best shotsin the world. Slanting holes take up 
the recoil and eliminate the upward whip of the muzzle. 


| Sent postpaid for $3.25. Ask your dealer. Send for Cirealar. 


| JOSTAM MFG, OO., 


1088 MONTANA ST., OfIOAGO, ILL. 














‘‘Beat the Other 
Fellow to It’’ 


That’s just what you can do if you 
are equipped with a Hardy ‘‘Auto 
Bandit Holster.’’ 

















This holster is designed to be worn under the 
coat or can be attached to the steering wheel 
of your auto ready for instant use. 


Send stamp for descriptive folder 


CAPT. A. H. HARDY 
2345 Elm St. DENVER, COLO. 








the sights line up automatically whether 
they be peep or open sight. For fine target 
work, say with a Springfield, where you have 
plenty of time, outside of a telescope sight 
I do not believe you can beat the Lyman 
No. 48 with the target disc. 

Now for the open sight: If I had to adopt 
one particular sight as standard and use no 


| other for big-game hunting, I would unhesi- 


| sights. 


tatingly take the open “U” rear sight every 
time. I have used open and peep sights 
extensively and under nearly all conditions. 
I believe I am safe in saying that 90 per 
cent of big game I have killed was on the 
run. I have, in a few instances, killed 
prairie chickens, as well as various other 
large birds, on the wing with high-power 
rifles, which is no more than many other 
men have done, using both open and peep 
I know I am faster and more accur- 


| ate on running or flying objects with the 
| open sight. 


In my opinion, to advocate the use of 
either sight as the best and only sight under 
all conditions, for everybody, merely goes to 
show that we are biased or don’t know. I 
believe if you have poor eyesight, or have 


| to use glasses to read with, the peep sight 


is the best. Except when it is very dark I 
fail to see why it is any harder to line up 
the front sight thru a “U” than it is a peep. 
You have got to center both or you will 
miss the object. 

I am convinced that when a beginner takes 
up rifle shooting and uses an open or peep 
sight to start with, and uses it consistently, 
regardless of which it is, he will naturally 
lean towards that particular sight, and it is 


hard to convince him that another sight is 
just as good or better. 

I believe a good way to convince yourself 
is to get out in a jack rabbit country and 
shoot them on the run. If, after you have 
shot twenty-five with your peep and twenty. 
five with your open sight, and you are honest 
with yourself, and you don’t shoot a little 
faster and kick up dust a little closer with 
the open sight, I will miss my guess. 

I have never seen but one rifle that I con. 
sider nearly perfectly sighted for all occa. 
sions and all kinds of “sighters.” It was 
equipped with a folding peep and a folding 
“V” sight. hen you wanted to use the 
peep all you had to do was to lay the “U” 
bar down flat, and when you wanted to use 
the open sight you merely pushed the peep 
down out of the way and raise the open. 
This gives the most exacting rifleman his 
choice of sights, and I hope to have all my 
rifles equipped this way as soon as I can 
get it done. 

I believe that everyone should use the 
sight that he can do the best work with. 
Sometimes we may think we have reached 
the maximum in efficiency, when, as a matter 
of fact, if we were to change sights it would 
improve our shooting. 

When it is all said and done, if you are 
a poor shot with a peep sight, you may not 
be any better with an open. But if you are 
quick and accurate with either, you should 
not experience much difficulty in doing very 
good work with both. Sometimes the main 
trouble is with the individual and not the 





Big Guns and Big Game 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The choice of a 


| gun for big game depends upon the man 


| who is going to use the gun. 


| placed. 


| smashing power. 


The first 
requisite is a good shot, however. Shooting 
at a target or a badly wounded and charg- 
ing animal is entirely a different thing. A 


| fellow about to purchase a gun for big 


game should study himself rather than the 
gun. 

As to the man behind the gun, consider- 
able sang-froid is required as to what the 
animal may do if the shot is not properly 
As to the gun, an elephant hit in 
midsection with a French 75 will either 
make his get-away or get the hunter. In 
making the choice of a gun the first thing 
I look to is the penetration, second the 
If I had to choose between 
the two, I should take the first. 

During my travels, including a period of 
nine years in Africa, I have never carried 


| anything larger than a .404 Jeffrey Mauser, 


60 grains of cordite and a 480-grain bullet. 
At this writing I am using a 9 mm. Mauser 
with a 280-grain bullet. A soft-nose bullet 
is useless on African big game. If a soft- 


| nose is required, a slight filing of the point 





of a full nickel jacket will give the better 
results. 

In big-game hunting the first requisite is 
the proper placing of the bullet. A hunter 
who begins shooting the minute he meets 
up with a big animal never gets results, no 
matter what kind of a gun he uses. The 
outcome is generally either a badly wounded 
animal or a dead hunter. I have put eight 
bullets from a 10.5 mm. Mauser in and 
around the shoulder of an African buffalo, 
after which he ran 500 yards, then lay down 
(after looking to see where I was), when 
it required another shot to put him out of 
his misery. Some will say rotten shooting, 
others will blame it on the gun; but I found 
afterwards that some of these shots came 
awfully close to his heart, while each of 
two others was close to being a fatal shoul- 
der shot. However, not one single bullet 
was properly placed for a clean kill. These 
were all running shots. On the other hand, 


sights. C. E. Sykes, 
Okla. 
I have killed a buffalo with. one shot from 


a .250-3000 Savage high-power. There is 
no necessity of carrying a cannon around 
with you if you know how to hunt big game. 


I would wager that 95% of the present-da) 
big-game hunters here in Africa do most of 


their killing with the high-power small-bore 
rifle. 

During the past six months I have met 
here in this country six professional hunters. 
No. 1 carried a Canadian Ross, No. 2 a 
7.88 mm. Mauser, No. 3 a 9 mm. Mauser, 
No. 4a 7.60 mm. Mauser, No. 5 a .405 Win- 
chester, and No. 6 a .404 Jeffrey Mauser, 
while I am using a 9 mm. Mauser, 280-grain 
bullet. I have sent the fellow with the Ross 
clippings of the several articles which have 
appeared in Outdoor Life regarding this 
rifle. If he is not already in the cemetery, 
they may do him some good. 

Africa. DuNCAN SMITH. 





Guns for African Game 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just had 4 
letter from a friend in the Antipodes which 
confirms the opinion that I have. always 
held—that for killing large and dangerous 
game, rifles of large caliber are an absolute 
necessity. 

Writing of a mutual friend who has just 
returned from a hunting trip in South 
Africa, he says: “What interested me most 
was the splendid double barreled .470 cor 
dite rifle made by Westley Richards & “0°. 
to A’s own specifications. It is a marvel 
of the gunmaker’s art, cost £180 (a)oul 
$900), and was waiting for him in the cus 
tom house at Capetown. 

He is very pleased with it and what !! 
did, and all the men he met in Africa ag°°4 
that they had never seen its equal. |! }5 
only 24 inches in the barrels, heavy °! 
course, but when you handle it it comes 'P 
to the shoulder like a well-balanced 
gun. It has a muzzle energy of nearly | 
tons, yet A says it was not unduly sev''e 
to fire. Once it stopped a huge buffal 
feet from where A stood. On that occa.’ 
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they were spooring a small mob of buffalos 
in broken, difficult country. They had lost 
sivit of their game when suddenly two large 
bulls appeared behind them. C’s rifle failed 
(the only time during the trip); A floored 
me first, and by the time he could attend 
to the , second it was very close and charging 


at great speed, head-on. Fearing a heart 
shot would not stop it, A fired at the head. 
The bullet crashed clean thru the enormous 


mass of bone and thru the neck, breaking 
the spine and dropping the huge brute ten 
feet from the hunter. Do you know any 


Newton, Springfield or Savage rifle that 
would do that, or any American bullet that 
would have stood up against such a shock- 


absorber as that? I doubt it.” 

So do I, and as for the .30-30, which one 
of your contributors thinks large enough 
for African game, well, in such a case as 
my friend describes, a pea-shooter would be 
about as effective. Henry WALTER Fry. 

New York. 





Anti-Pistol Discussion 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Permit me to voice 
my keen appreciation of the “anti-pistol” 
discussions that you have been publishing 
in Outdoor Life in recent months. They 
have been virile, sane, pointed, American. 

El Comancho’s talk betokens a clearness 
of vision, a strength of character, a bigness 
of heart that goes deep indeed. Shame it 
is that America has drifted, and is drifting, 
back to false ideals and the acceptance of a 
lower standard of manhood, womanhood 
and national tradition. 

I am not afraid that Congress will “put 
one over” against the nation’s desire. But 
they must know the desire. And to know it 
they must be told. 

The average congressman or office-holder 
is concerned with specialized interests like 
the rest of us, and in this case they are not 
very largely firearms experts or exponents 
any more than the very much 
banker or dyed-in-the-wool business man. 
It is up to us to voice our sentiment, our 
knowledge of the value of arms to the 
national welfare and tradition, to state the 
case sanely, openly, unblinded by personal 
feeling, to give it wide publicity, and thus 
to build our structure on rock—the public 


understanding. And, after all, human na- 
ture, when shown, is rational, discerning. 

Will not our sporting magazines use their 
editorial influence in broadcasting the mes- 
sage of the firearm across the land, not alone 


to the sportsman, but to the citizen in every 
walk in life, thru the daily press? 

The point has come up to increase punish- 
ment for crime—increase and enforce it 
severely. That is the remedy for crime—the 
only remedy under existing conditions. Let 
us point out the remedy, for remedy the 
world must have. . WAKEFIELD. 


ins, 














An Indian Sonnet 


Chief of a Thousand Plains, now sit I here 
At marge of lands allotted to my race, 
Where Rio de los Pinos shows her face, 

Then flows thru dreary days to disappear, 

Shedding for Red man’s passing tear on tear. 
flere, where the friendly prairie’s bound- 


less space 
Invites me to escape my prison place, 
1 sit aloof and draw my dream shield near. 
hen, fast coming thudding hoofs across the 
plains! 
_ Come buffalo, come elk, come deer, and lo, 
Swift phantom steeds with flying tails and 
manes 
Lear my young braves like sweeping winds 
that blow! 
4n/ by our lodges up wild, pine-fringed 
lanes, 


! see the little camp fires all aglow. 
CONTRIBUTED 
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RED HEAD Outdoor Clothes 


That’s a most important feature to demand when 


A garment may be roomy, but fail to give 


the comfort so necessary to true enjoyment of outdoor recreation. 
Also, a garment may be comfortable for walking, but prove a torture 
during more strenuous work or play. Built into every Red Head 
garment is an extra measure of satisfaction which only years of ex- 


Try on a Red Head garment and see the difference for yourself. Your dealer 
either carries Red Head Clothes, or can quickly get them for you. 


Look for the Red Head Label, Illustrated Above 


ALWARD ANDERSON SOUTHARD COMPANY 





Chicago, Ill. 
























Sportsman— 
one who loves his 
gun, rod and reel; 
never allows them 
to become rusty 
and inefficient be- 
cause he always 
has handy a 

bottle of 
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Noske’s rigid mount has given 
satisfaction under severest trials in 
Fort Benning, and is recomended 
by best authorities; is made for all 
scopes with internal elevation, and 
can be placed on any make or rifle. 


R. NOSKE 


35 Montgomery St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Free Bulletin. Send i fort it TOD. 


AMERICAN. SCHOOL 


Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.S.1923 CHICAGO 












You can complete 
* this simplified High 









Dept. HC-65 

















NEW INJURED MINNOW 


No. 1500 Flat Side Chub. Price, $1.00 


Here is a lure so natural in appearance that the bass 
strike it and are often caught when the bait is lying still 


on the surface. Frequently fish are caught when there 
has been a backlash. Can you beat it? Take it from 
us THE ew CASTERS WHO “GET NEXT” 

TO THIS LURE AND THE MANNER OF 
HANDLING IT ARE GOING TO 


CATCH MORE FISH 
PORK RIND ANGLERS 


Do you realize the superiority of our Polly Wiggle Pork 
Rind Lure? The big thing about it is that you have a 
k rind bait with which you can fish on the surface. 
Ns lure which runs below the surface is as weedless as 
one _- —— along on the surface and rides over 
weeds and moss, Th hen you can also convert the 
Polly Wiggle into a deep running bait. e Polly 
Wiggle always wiggles the rind on the surface and be- 
low and you want it if you want the 


POLLY WIGGLE 





No. 1700, Natural Polly Wog. Price, $1.00. 
No. 1701 White with Red Head, Reguler Pork 


Rind Lure. Price, $1.00. 


Progressive dealers have them or will get them for you. 
All baits guaranteed to be satifactory in every respect 
or money refunded. Dealers can sell our baits under 

is guarantee and we will protect them. Our new 
catalogue gives full information about these and other 
good lures, It's free for the asking. 


The Creek Chub Bait Company 
124 So. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 
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lefever 


New Lerever Nitro- 


SPECIAL onty $29.00 
O: K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished, 
considering the 
price. Built to 
shoot right and 
stand as much 
use as the most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 
put in a 
gun— 
first lock 
fired 





















Every 

gun proof- 
tested withan 
extreme load. 
A standardized 
gun built only 
in 20-ga. 28 in., 
16-ga. 28 in., and 
12-ga. 28 and 30 in. with 
14 in. stock and about2% in. 
drop. A Lefever won the world’s 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for Catalogue 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


























CARL ZEISS Binoculars 


Increase your vision and get greater en- 
joyment from the scenic beauties of the 
mountains, lakes and summercamp. Carl 
Zeiss Prism Binoculars should be in your outfit 
on every sight-seeing trip. _ Sharp definition, wide 
field of view, and the best illumination obtainable. 
Light in weight. Strong, dust-proof and moisture- 
proof construction. 


Write today for Catalog 


HAANSTAD’S 


CAMERA SHOP 
404 16th St., 
DENVER, COLO. 


Will last a lifetime. 








Read the advertisements—it pays to keep posted 


LONG RANGE 
WILD FOWL GUN 


SMITH Guns, regular frame— 
any grade—8 to 8!4 lbs., three- 
inch chamber—made to shoot 
modern high velocity shells and 
kill consistently at 70 to 85 yds. 
These guns are designed to replace 
the heavier bores, and to give equal 
results when using high velocity shells, 
Our special system of choke boring 
gives extreme velocity and penetra- 


tion, uniform patterns and makes the 
L. C. SMITH 


THE HARDEST HITTING GUN 
IN THE WORLD 


WRITE FOR CATALOG No. 323 


THE HUNTER ARMS Co. 
(INC.) 


FULTON, N.Y. 


McDONALD & LINFORTH 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
CALL BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Export Office: 50 Church St., New York City 
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Which of the following rifle do you consider 
best for moose and bear hunting, Savage .303, 
Savage .30-30 and Winchester carbine? All come 
with 20-inch barrels. I have heard that the 
.303 is a very slow gun. Is this true?—W. G. 
Mangold, Bennington, Neb. 

Answer.—Of the three guns mentioned I 
would prefer the Savage .303 because it is the 
most powerful. It was this cartridge and rifle 
that gave the Savage Company their reputation, 
and I have yet to hear of one user that was 
dissatisfied in the choice of the .303. As to the 
report that the .303 is a slow gun, I believe 
that such a statement was made by one who had 
never shot the Savage. I will not say that it is 
faster than the Marlin .30-30, but it is equally 
as fast, and I believe the Marlin .30-30 action to 
be the fastest action made, with the one excep- 
tion.—Editor. 


Which gun has the most killing power, the 
.32-20 or the .38 Special? Will either of these 
loads kill, and kill quickly? How does the .38-40 
compare with the .388 Special in regard to ac- 
curacy, gun to have a 5%-inch barrel? Is the 
.38-40 unpleasant to shoot on account of recoil? 
Does the .38 Colt army model automatic jam 
very much? Is it difficult to reload the .38 
automatic cartridges? How does it compare 
with the .388-40 as to accuracy? How would 
the automatic compare to the other guns as a 
pocket gun?—G. H. Drake, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Answer.—The .32-20 strikes a harder blow on 
flesh and has more shocking power on account 
of the flat point. I believe that for its size, the 
.32-20 is the quickest killing cartridge made, if 
placed right. The .38-40 is not quite as accurate 
as the .38 Special, but it is fully as accurate as 
I can shoot. It does not have enough recoil to 
be unpleasant to shoot. If one grips the stock, 
the .88 Special will jump and jar the arm, as 
the wrist is held rigid and communicates the jar 
to the head. If the hand is held loose and the 
muscles of the arm held lax, the recoil is not 
felt.. Sometimes the .388 automatic will not jam 
for fifty shots, and then again it will jam twice 
in a magazine full. It is not difficult to reload 
these cartridges if care is taken to weigh the 
powder. I have never been able to get the same 
degree of accuracy from this gun as from the 
.88-40. I have always carried the revolver in 
preference to the automatic.—Editor. 





I have a new .32-20 Colt Army Special re- 
volver, and would like to know if the use of 
smokeless powder and soft-point bullets is ad- 
visable. Also, can the S. & W. cartridge te 
used satisfactorily as a reduced charge.—C. lL. 
Booth, Newport, Wash. 

Answer.—You can use the low-velocity smoke- 
less powder cartridges with either the lead or 
jacketed bullets, but you will not get good re- 
sults with the jacketed bullets as the velocity 
is not high enough to cause them to mush- 
room or expand properly. I would advise the 
use of lead bullets. -You will not be able to 
use the .32 S. & W. cartridge in this revolver, 
and I would not advise the use of the high- 
velocity .32-20 cartridges.—Editor. 


What is your opinion of the .30-caliber Luger 
as an all-around gun on the trap line? Occa- 
sionally I get a shot at a coyote at close range, 
and do not consider a .22 large enough. How 
is a person to tell a genuine one, and where can 
they be purchased? I have been contemplating 
buying a .250-3000 Savage, but am told they are 
a poor deer or bear gun, as they blood-shot the 
meat too much. Do they, and will a .30-30 do 
the same?—Frank Bernard, Dayton, Wash. 

Answer.—I would not advise the .30 Luger 
for a side arm on a trap line, as it does not hit 
a hard enough blow on account of the light bul- 
let. The .80 Luger has a 90-grain bullet which 
is driven at 1173 foot-seconds velocity, and as a 
comparison the .388 Colt military model automatic 
shoots a 1380-grain bullet at a velocity of 1150 
foot-seconds, which makes the Colt the more 
powerful. Neither of these pistols can be called 
dependable, as they will jam very occasionally. 
I would much prefer a revolver in the .32-20, the 
.88 Special or the .88-40 cartridges, and of the 
list I would prefer the .388-40 above all others. 
I do not believe that the person who gave the 
.250-3000 the name that you have described has 
ever shot the rifle. It is one of the best deer 
rifles that is sold today, and I have yet to find 
that it will spoil any more meat than any other 
rifle. My advice would be that you could not 
get a better rifle for the purpose.—Editor. 


I wish to know if there is a gun company 
that makes shotguns with taper choke barrels 
like they used to make—tapered from the breech. 
Also, where can I get a taper choke barrel made 
for an old model Remington single barrel, solid 


frame, 20-gauge, 32 inches long? I have written 
the Remington Arms Co. regarding same, i 
they say they are not equipped to make a barre! 
like this, so I should like to have the address 
of a gun company with mechanical ability 
enous’: to make a barrel for this gun.—J. W. 
Hammond, W. Va. 

Answer.—All shotgun makers in the world to- 
day bore the shotgun with a taper choke, but 
it does not extend from the breech to the muz- 
zle. I have carried on correspondence with 
practically all of the gunmakers of the world, 
and all say that a gun tapered from breech to 
muzzle was an accident. The new Fox Super 
duck gun is the nearest to what you want that 
is made, yet it is not a continuous taper from 
breech to muzzle. W. W. Greener, probably 
the oldest gunmaker living at the time of his 
death, unless it were “Uncle Bob,’’ who bored 
gun barrels for the Ithaca Gun Co. from the 
time it started until his death, said that while 
he had seen some gun barrels that were of a 
continual taper from breech to muzzle, he be- 
lieved that they were accidents and not made by 
design. “Uncle Bob” stated that he had bored 
them, but they were made by the wear of the 
reamers and not by design. ‘Uncle Bob’’ orig- 
inated the long taper choke now universally 
used over the world. If you wish to spend some 
$500 to $1,000 for a gun barrel, you might 
write to the Hart-Andrews Gun Co., 1289 Ninth 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. I do not know that 
they will make it, but they are the only firm 
equipped to do this work to my knowledge. 
For my own part, I believe that it would cost 
$1,000 to make the reamers alone. I have made 
tapered barrels for experimental purposes, but 
it was at odd times and when time amounted to 
nothing except the love of the work. I have 
worked six months on such a barrel.—Editor. 


Please give ballistics of the following revolver 
cartridges:  .38-40, .44-40, .44, .45, .41 long 
Colt and for the .88-56 and .45-90 rifle cart- 
ridges. Give name, model, caliber and ballistics 
of a hunting rifle which will stop a charging 
grizzly or get him at long range as well. Will 
it do for moose and deer also? What is the 
best combination of sights for this gun if not 
on it at sale? In buying revolver ammunition 
must I specify whether for revolver or rifle?— 
Maurice Newton, Ind. 





Answer.—The ballistics of the cartridges 
asked for are: 

Bul. Muz. Muz. Barrel 

Cartridge Wt. Vel. Energy Length 
(eae eee 180 983 386 5 
ST 200 975 375 71% 
44S. & W. Spl....... 246 755 311 6 
NER. oc sasccace tes 255 825 336 5 
200 6 

300 

31.00 

80.24 

17.96 

The _ .30-’06, .800 Savage, .33, .30-40, .303 


British, .85, .45-70, .45-90, Winchester and .35- 
56 Marlin are some of the rifles that would stop 
a grizzly, but there are others. You can gen- 
erally use the sights that come on the rifle, tho 
in some cases, especially when using the Win- 
chester model ’86, it would be best to get fla 
top sporting rear sight and gold bead fron 
sight. The above are not too heavy for deer 0 
moose. One does not necessarily need to specii) 
revolver ammunition, but in the case of ammu- 
nition that is loaded for the rifle, as the .35-40 
and .44-40, it is well to state that it is for the 
revolver and that high velocity cartridges a: 
not wanted.—Editor. 
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Is the old style .256 Newton with Pope bar- 
rel perfectly safe? What are some of the worst 
faults about the action of this rifle? Did yo' 
ever hear of a bolt blowing back or breaking? 
Compare it with the Springfield for accura: 
Which tool do you recommend as best for ‘e- 
loading, the Newton or Bond? Which is more 
accurate, the Newton four-groove or five-gro: 
segmental rifling? Why were the two sty 
made? Tell me a good make of low, open sig 
that will fit this gun. The regular sights seem 
too high. How would the .250-300 Savage rt 
sight do? Give me a good, accurate target | 
about 2,000 foot-seconds and tell me what slide: 
to use in combination on my No. 6 Ideal pow: 
der measure to get the charge. Give weight an: 
style of bullet to be used with above load.— 
T. R. Conrad, Pa. ; 

Answer.—If you can get the action of 
old style .256 Newton rifle and a Pope barré 


= 


t 


"4 & 
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. will have a very accurate rifle, as well as 
liable one. I have known of but one bolt 
ing back in this rifle, and that was on ac- 
t of a hang-fire in a cartridge. The shooter 
started to raise the bolt handle—had just 
ed it from full lock position—when the shell 
\ded, tearing the breech entirely out of the 
. and breaking the bolt. With the Pope bar- 
t should be fully as accurate as the Spring- 

The best tool that I have seen for the 
vton rifles or cartridges was the one made 
the Yankee Specialty Co., Erie, Pa. I 
iid think that the flat top sporting sight 
ld be the lowest sight that could be used 
th this rifle. You would need to test the rifle 

and cut down the front sight until you got the 
roper height for the range at which you expect 
kill game. I do not think that Newton’s 
gmental rifling makes as accurate a rifle as 
standard rifling. This rifling was tried and 
ndemned in England nearly 100 years ago, and 
1as been taken up occasionally by some experi- 
nter ever since. you wish the same effect, 

) out any rifle with emery until the corners 

are cut off the riflings, then try it for accuracy. 

here will be found more than an occasional 
stripped bullet. A good, accurate reduced load 
for the .256 would be 17.5 grains of Du Pont 











No. 75 and the 129-grain lubaloy-jacketed pointed 
bullet as made by Western Cartridge Company. 
—Editor. 


[ have put $5 as a deposit on a .30-caliber, 
1903 model, Government Springfield rifle, the 
balance to be paid in thirty days. The informa- 
tion I would like to know is this: Is the .30- 
caliber, 1903 model, Government Springfield rifle 
the same as the .30-’'06 Springfield? Does it 
shoot the same ammunition? How does it com- 
pare with the .30-’06 Springfield as to shooting 
qualities, and is it a good big game rifle?—H. R. 
Staikoff, Neb. 

Answer.—The official designation of the army 
rifle is , U. S. magazine rifle, Model 1903, cham- 
bered for the .80-’06 ammunition. From the 
above you will note that the Model 1903 and the 
Springfield .30-’06 are one and the same rifle. 
From the years 1903 to 1906 the government 
made the Model 1903 to use another cartridge, 
tho practically the same as the .30-’06 cartridge. 
It was about 3-32 inch longer than the present 
30-06 and shot the 220-grain bullet. I do not 
elieve that these rifles are on the market at 
present.—Editor. 


} 


I would like to know if the Western “open- 
t” bullet will expand and mushroom better 
than the Savage soft-point bullet. Which of 
the following rifles would probably be the best 
for moose, elk, Alaskan browns and such game— 
Savage .300, Savage .250-3000, Winchester .30 
U. S. Government ’06, Winchester .33, Win- 
chester .85, and Remington .80 U. S. Govern- 
ment ‘06? I would like to know also which 
iction is the better—pump, bolt or lever?—Ed- 
ward H. Bryant Jr., Pa. 

Answer.—It has been my experience that the 
Western “open-point” bullet will give greater 
penetration before it mushrooms than will the 
Savage soft-point bullet. Both bullets give 
splendid effects on game, but on the largest 
game there is danger of the Savage bullet open- 
ing up before it has penetrated to a vital spot. 
There will be no practical difference in any of 
the rifles you mention. The .250-3000 is perhaps 

e least powerful of all, and the .35 Winchester 
is perhaps the one with the least range. As to 
the action, there will be found no difference in 
the actions of the Savage rifles, as the lever ac- 
tion is as strong as the bolt action. The Savage 
ictually stronger than the Winchester lever 
tion, but the Winchester lever action is strong 

-h for the cartridges for which it is cham- 
1.—Editor. 


I would like to get a little information on the 
1) Smith & Wesson 1917 model revolver. I 
intend to take a trip into the South American 
les. Would the .45 Smith & Wesson be a 
good gun for a trip like that? Can one depend 
n it as good as on the .44 Special of same 
Would the rim cartridges be better than 
iutomatic in clips? How are the new 
ers chambered for the .30-’06 American 
mmunition? Are they as accurate as the Win- 
er or Remington? Will they handle the 
high-speed Remington ammunition, or 
the old Krag be better for a trip like 
-H. A. Shade, Colo. 
wer.—I believe that it would be better to 
e Smith & Wesson model 17 to use the 
pecial, as there would be less trouble in 
g the cartridges, also the Special is the 
powerful and accurate cartridge. The .45 
atic is a new cartridge and is hardly 
1 outside of this country, while the rimmed 
dge would be impossible to obtain. You 
be obliged to send to this country for 
lges if you used either of these cartridges, 
e .44 Smith & Wesson Special is a great 
te with the natives of South America, and 
vould have no trouble in getting ammu- 
_ I would also advise you to get either 
Vinchester, the Remington or the Spring- 
30-06, as these rifles are better known than 
be the Mauser in this caliber. These 
maintain agencies in these countries and 
ould call on them for repairs in case of a 
down.—Editor. 








The Remington Pump Gun 
Most popular 
repeating shotgun 

in America 











Why Remington 
is the Authority in Fire Arms 


Ammunition and Cutlery 


OR over acentury Reming- 

ton has made it a business 
to know what sportsmen 
want before they know 
themselves — and to see that 
they get it. 


The hammerless solid- 
breech repeating shotgun, for 
example, was first made by 
Remington and has been con- 
stantly improved byRemington. 


Today the Remington Model 
10 Pump Gun is the most 
popular shotgun in America. 


Arms experts comment on 
the precision and finish of every 
part—the result of 245 inspec- 
tions in the Remington Plant. 


And upon the fact that the 
receiver is machined out of 
solid steel—where many shot- 
guns use stamped metal or 
even cored castings. 


These things are so because 
that is the Remington way. 
The average man who owns 
a Model 10 probably doesn’t 
know about them. 


But he does know the result 
—a gun that shoots straighter 
and harder than any other 
pump gun he ever had in his 
hands, an action that never 


balks or clogs, a gun that seems 
to get better the longer hehasit. 


* * * 


Then, in ammunition, con- 
sider the Remington Game 
Loads. 


Who but Remington took 
the time and trouble to find out 
the facts about loaded shells? 
That powder varies batch by 
batch. That a given weight 
of the same kind of powder 
doesn’t always give the same 
velocity, pattern or penetration. 


Who but Remington put 
these discoveries to practical 
use for the benefit of the 
sportsman? 


Giving him a specific load for 
each kind of game. A load made 
to give uniform shooting results 
—the right velocity, the right 
pattern, the right penetration — 
whether it takes an eighth ofa 
dram moreor aneighth ofadram 
less of powder to do it. 


* * * 


Remington is one of the oldest 
business institutions in the 
United States. 


But you can see for yourself 
that itis not age alonethat makes 
it today the authority in fire 
arms, ammunition and cutlery. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


25 Broadway, New York 
Established 1816 


Remingion 


THE: AUTHORITY 'N FIRE ARMS, AMMUNITION 4nd CUTLERY 





NOTE: Remington Game 
Loads are loaded exclusive- 
ly in “Nitro Club” Wetproof 
Shells. Wetproof means 
just what it says. 


Write for Booklet A “The 
Complete story of Reming- 
ton Game Loads” 
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s get a good tan. 


Makes You 


Sunburn - Proof 


Just one application of NOBURN before ex- 
posure and youare sunburn-proof. Still youcan 
URN is nota healing lotion 
but an absolute preventive against sunburn. 
NOBURN gives great relief while fishing, 
canoeing or on the beach. It’s a liquid—easily 
put on; quickly washed off. You can’t tell you 
have it on. Send $1.00 for bottle containing 
season’s supply. Your money back if you are 
not immensely pleased with NOBURN. 


STRONG-COBB & COMPANY 
307 Central Viaduct 








CLEVELAND, OHIO | 











COMPLETE EQUIPMENT SERVICE 
EXPLORERS — ENGINEERS — TRAVELERS 


The only place in the U. S. where 
every unit of the correct outfit may be 
obtained. In June, we outfitted ex- 
peditions for Mexico, China, Peru, 
Awazon Valley; and sent scientific in- 
struments to Ecuador, Venezuela, 
Panama and Cuba. 


Tell us your needs—we have it ! 
FIALA PAT. SLEEPING BAGS 
XXX Model, Full Size; Wt 5% lbs $39 

$25 


No-Hide-Fur, 80 in. long......... 
Seout Bag, 68 in. long $20 
Double Bag for 2 people.. $45 
Fiala 3 in 1 Comb. Pistol and Rifle 
each one targeted rrr sis 


Write for Circulars 


FIALA OUTFITS, Inc. 


. Anthony Fiala, Pres. 
25 Warren St. NEW YORK 




















Read € This 


Our Celebrated Trout Flies, on Looped 
Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 50c; 
Size 10, 55c; Size 8, 60c per dozen. 
Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or on Eyed 
Hooks. Size 12, 70c; Size 10, 80c; Size 
8, 90c per dozen. 

Catalog of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels, 

Lines, etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS 
17 Water St., LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 














Hunting Big Game in Idaho 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I am going to 
write an account of the Elk hunt my part- 
ner and I took last fall to the Chamberlain 
Basin country, Idaho, where I killed a bull 
elk which carried the largest set of horns 
that ever came out of that country, so all 
of the oldtimers say that saw the head. 
This monstrous bull was killed at a distance 
of seventy-five yards, on the run, with a 
well-placed bullet just behind the left shoul- 
der from a .250-3000 Savage. Now some of 
the readers will doubt this like they have 
some of Cottar’s elephant stories. I have 
had several would-be hunters tell me that 
a .250 Savage wouldn’t shoot thru the wool 
of a mountain goat. Everyone to his notion. 
I will agree with most hunters that the .250 
Savage isn’t a gun for everyone to use, for 
the shots must be well placed on big game. 
I have been using the .250 since 1914, on 
everything from jack rabbits to bull elk, and 
never has a cripple gotten away from me. 


Well, to get back to the elk hunt again, 
which was a trip with pack horses, about 
250 miles. How we did enjoy this trip! 
We took our time as we went, and had all 
the grouse and trout that we could eat. | 
haven’t seen a place yet that “skins” Idaho 
for trout fishing along the Salmon River 
and Big Creek. We got into the elk coun- 
try the last part of September, fixed up a 
good camp and turned my horses out on fine 
grass and good water. 


The first day of the open season found 
us after mountain goats. We saw an old 
mother goat and her two kids, which we 
passed up. We had just about given up 
finding any billies, when I looked across a 
deep canyon, about 400 yards and saw two 
fair-sized billies. I let my partner do the 
first shooting with his .30-40, but he made a 
fizzle out of it. He shot his gun dry twice 
and my .250 twice, which was twenty-four 
shots. I hit my goat the first crack, but 
after we got over where he was I had to 





























HOFFMAN’S BLUEING 


SOLUTION 
DID THE WORK 


al ‘(Do you see how perfectly that bar- 


rel is ‘blued’? Well, Hoffman’s. blue- 
ing solution did the work.”’ 


A scientific preparation with a money- 
back guarantee. You can do the work 
at home in twenty minutes. If your 
sporting goods dealer cannot supply 
you send his name and $2.50 direct 
for 4 oz. bottle—enough for six guns. 


HOFFMAN CHEMICAL CO. 
610 Nat’! City Bldg. 








Cleveland, Ohio. 


























Upper picture shows how the sheep keep 
their muscles fit for summer mountain climb- 
in. Or, perhaps, they are enjoying a view 
of the surrounding ranch. Cabin roofs 
thatched with boughs of trees or coarse 
grass,'as it is the way of building tempo- 
rary shelters in some localities, are not seen 
around here. It’s easier to feed the sheep 
on the ground. -During the winter these 





Montana 


Sheep 














b 





animals get very tame, and they come 


down off the mountains to get hay, which 1s 
provided for them by the National Park 
Service. Cyril N. McGillis, who snapped 
the pictures, states that as many as 150 
sheep have been fed. The two sheep show? 
in the lower pictures, were the principa’> '" 
a three-hour combat, during which the °"¢ 
on the right lost a horn. 














break his neck to keep him down. He was 
about a 3-year-old. 

The next day I went after elk, October 
9. the day I got the big bull. I believe he 
would have weighed all of 1,000 pounds, 
live weight, as he measured 63 inches from 
his foot to the top of his shoulders, and 
11 feet 9 inches from his hind foot to his 
nose. Spread of horns, 49% inches wide, 


and 53 inches high; 6 points on each side; 
very heavy set of horns, 13 inches around 
the base. 


[ saw twenty-one elk on this trip, seven 
of which were bulls. I also saw two black 
bears. One I killed at 120 steps with my 
pard’s .30-40. He was standing looking at 
me. I shot at his head and hit him in the 
left eye. He never knew what happened. 
The other bear I missed, as I had a poor 


shot at him running thru the thick timber. 
We each killed a big, four-point buck. 
Idaho. Jas. R. Gm. 





Year Around Shooting 


You devote one entire page of your paper 
telling what a rat an automobile hunter is. 
In another place you explain to one of these 
rats where to get the kind of a gun he wants 
to help him to be a genuine rat. I notice 
he wants it “the year around”; probably 
tours where he can get a shot at a setting 
quail or partridge once in a while. A rat 
that asks a question like that has no regard 
for any game law. You should notify the 
game warden where he lives. You should 
also write him and call his attention to page 
271 in your October issue. It might make 
a regular feller out of him.—H. Galloway, 
Chicago, III. 

Answer.—Of course, there are laws against 
the shooting of game from highways, and in 
some instances there are laws against the 
shooting of such game from automobiles. 
Outdoor Life has always been a strict up- 
holder of the game laws. However, the fact 
that a man carries a gun in an auto does 
not mean that he shoots it from the auto- 
mobile. We ourselves go rabbit and bird 
hunting frequently in an automobile. When 
we reach the hunting country we take our 
guns and walk a mile or two, and probably 
may not come back to the machine or the 
highway for some time. Lots of men like 


a handy little gun they can carry in the 
automobile for just such work as we have 
described. The fact that a man may wish 
a gun to use the year around would not be 


particularly against him, for there are a 
great many animal pests that offer good tar- 
gets and which should be killed whenever 
the opportunity arises, such as prairie dogs, 
coyotes, certain kinds of hawks, etc. We 
would hesitate a long time before we would 
call a man a “rat” who wanted to use a gun 
the year around. Even aside from the use 


of such a gun on the class of game men- 
tioned above, it comes in very nice for target 
practice. We are very glad to see you recoil 
at the thought of any man violating any of 


our laws. We do the same thing when we 
hear of such a violation or when we know 
that it is the intention of any man to violate 
any such law. However, in this case we 
belies we should give the reader you men- 
tion the benefit of the doubt and not acuse 
tum until we know he is guilty.—Editor. 





Will Help Protect Bears 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have noted with 
Pleasure the vigor with which you advocate, 
at ail times, bear protection. I have just 
retire s president of a local “Wild Life 
Leag a branch of the state organization, 
and wile others are interesting themselves 
In th which appeals to them most, I am 
going specialize on bear protection for 
this , and would be very glad if you 
cou t me have some of your literature 

EMERSON CARNEY. 


] . 
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7288 BUNGALOWRS s- 
The Tent with Private Sleeping Rooms 


This privacy is not obtainable in any other tent. MakeS a real 
home with a living-room and three bed rooms. Each side room gives sleeping 
and dressing space for one person. The center room will hold three extra cots. 
All space within tent free from poles. You can able. Easy to put up. All parts interchangeable. 


Wieatherdebat Tooth plichad Geaked faineans | Tentean beset up as single unit, o as several 
steel frame underneath serves as clothes rack. separate shelters. Whole tent, including poles, 
Special devices permitting easy airing at top, makes a roll 54 feet long, 10 inches in diameter, 
bottom and corners, make tent cool and comfort- in waterproof cover. Weight only 80 pounds. 


Early season orders will get special inducements. Write now for Descriptive Folders. 





Netts Folding Tent Co., 540LakeShoreDrive, Chicago, Ill. 











Medals awarded at Paris, 
Chicago and St. Louis 
World Fairs. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST ARTISTS IN Awarded for highest art 


in Taxidermy 


TAXIDERMY 


are men who have devoted their lives to the 
study and who imitate nature in the mounted 
specimen as closely as it is possible to follow 
her varying moods. In this great work of taxi- 
dermy Prof, Stainsky has a world wide repu- 
tation, his clients being found in all parts of 
the world. His specialty is mounting big 
game, birds and fishes. 
When you have your FURS REMODELED 
Remember that a master hand can do the work 
for you almost as cheaply as the “‘botch’’ and 
with 100 per cent more satisfaction to you. In 
this line of work Madame Stainsky par- 
ticulary excels. 
Our ¢ Ch is T ing has no equal 


STAINSKY FUR & TAXIDERMY COMPANY 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 











Awarded Columbian Exposition 


Awarded Columbian Exposition 





Established 1874 

















“QUICK LOAD BEANY” 


, Hello Boys—\am quick load Beany, 

~ haveamagazine that holds 200 B. B. 
shot, ready to fire. When on your 
outing I am at your service. Place 
leather under magazine, turn and 
you are loaded. I also fold neat for 
the pocket. Send 30c coin and I will 
be with you for good. Address 


QUICK LOAD BEANY CO. 
1429 Bannock St., Dept. 17, Denver, Colo. 





*" PATENT POG 


fz all sporting goods dealers or 


ardware stores — ORDER DIRECT 
PETESCH MANUFACTURING CO. 


P.O BOX 813 COUNCIL BLUFFS IA. 
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CANOE AUTO OR PACK -" = 
G RE EWN warerrroor TENTS 
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COOKING OUTFITS 
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Von LENGERKE &DETMOLD INC. ~ 
F. H.SCHAUFFLER , President’. 
349 MADISON AVENUE 


New York City 
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ANGLING 
Adventures in Angling (Van Campen 
SO) aR AS LARTER EE, $3 
Amateur Rod Making......0.....000.....2...... ee 
American Food and Game Fishes 5 


American Trout Stream Insects (Louis 
iE si, LE Oa 3 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them.... 1 


Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game Fishes 
of America (James A. Henshall).............. 
Book of the Black Bass (Henshaw)... = 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead).............. 
Book of the Pike, The (O. W. Smith)........ 
Call of the Sirk (GOUT) ...ncccevsisccccecotscesveseonsece 
Casting Tackle and Methods (O. W. Smith) 
Compleat Angler (Walton).................cccccsssseee 
Complete Angler and Sportsman (Blake).... 
Complete Science of Fly Fishing and Spin- 
MAREE "TINO D5 sci nckacoinaicenecaersecmabemnrnbuceene’ 1 
— of Trout and Bass Flies (Ship- 
ley 


sad 





gogsgocen pS pags og 
SSSSSSus BB Ses 


~) 


t 





Ree pero e reree eee ele eRe ae 1 
a Fy and Fast Water, The (La Branche) 2: 
Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing in the 
I SRO) oo cieccccencecitetoeeees 
Fine Art of Fishing (Camp) 1 
Fisherman’s Lures (Rhead) 4 
Fishing From the Earliest Times.................... 10 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp)............ 1. 
Fishing Tackle (Frazer)............... cen 
Fishing Tackle and Kits (Dixie Carroll)...... 33 


Fishing With a Boy (Hulet)...... 
Fly-Fisher’s Entomology (Ronalds).............. 


uo 


33 8 : o gberependene = 


on 


Goin’ Fishin’ (Dixie Carroll)................cccccsesse 3 
Grim, The Story of a Pike............. sane ae 
History of Fly-Fishing for Trout, A (Hills) 3. 
Idyl of the Split-Bamboo, The (George 
HUMID 0. acuine es tabunicernivencarsntossonned 3 
—_— and Stream Game Fishing (Dixie ‘Car- P 
WANTED: x cicsipsiciestosiancletnedlasevsatiaansdelanaeaimaneugeuabtnwiarte < 


Life History and Habits of Salmon, Sea 
Trout, Trout and Other Fresh-water Fish 

Practical Bait Casting (St. a EMRE 

Practical Dry-Fly Fishing (Gill). : 


at et ON 


~] 


Practical Fly Fishing (St. John)................-.-- 1.00 
Reminiscent Tales of a Humble ~ Angler 

CP TAIBOER) oaicccssescoscnewssiecanceconsnorepninmnenniesy eoncoaoes 1.5 
Salt Water Game Fishing (C. F. Holder).... 1 00 
Secrets of the Salmon (Hewitt)... « Ba 
Some Fish and Some Fishing.......................... 3.00 
Streamcraft (Dr. Geo. P. Holden)... 2 os 


Trout Fishing for the Beginner (Clapham) 12 
Trout Fly Fishing in America (Southard). 10. 00 


erstst TGe CRIMI aoa seasessess seensnssancoavamnncsces 2.75 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING 
Back to Nature (Newkirk).. 1.00 
Backwoods Surgery and Medicine (Moody, 
DDD acco caticceceeenenncvenesieenavverctemuacienaienmasenes 1.00 
Camp Cookery (Horace Kephart).................. 1.00 
Caine: Rrelt (MNO) <6 sere eee 1.75 
Camp-Fires and Guide-Posts (Van Dyke).... 2.00 
Camping Tut CRINGE) ..2.05.52200.00.<cscccenssseccsccecees 2.00 
Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick)... 3am 


Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps) 
Camper’s Own Book 
Camping in Comfort (Donovan)...... 
Camping (Kephart) 

Woodcraft (Kephart) 





Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart)................ 
Canadian Wilds (Martin Hunter).................. 1.00 
Deadfalls and Snares i sonbecucniceuee a 
Duck and Goose Shooting...............--..:ccc---0000 2.00 
Fox Trapping. CHQreing) .....<..<0<.0s0<-0cc-0s.ceessensses 1.00 
Fur Buyer’s Guide (Harding)... Seba secaecs OOD 
Fur Farming (Harding)... patios =e 1.00 
Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants. aeesuee 1.2& 
Green Timber Trails (Chapman).. re 
Holidays in Tents (W. M. Childs) acco BIO 
Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins.......... 1.50 
Home Tanning Guide (Harding).................... 1.00 
Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and Profit 
Ee aS Se 1.50 
Kink Book, The.... : . 1.25 
Knots, Splices and Rope “Work (Verrill)...... 1.00 
Land Cruising and An atten cat NERA SE oy 


Log Cabins and Cottag 
Medicine Man in the Ww os ¢ ("3 
Mink Booklet (Lamb) 
Mink Farming (A. S. 


TINO ni sieeoccainsntiasotans 


Mink Trapping (Harding)......................-.s0-00-- 1 
Motor Camping Book, The (Jessop)............ 3 
Outdoorman’s Handbook, The (Miller)........ 1 
Packing and Portaging (Wallace).................. 1 


sities 


Science of Trapping (Kreps)...............-.-...0---+- 






Shelters, Shacks and Shanties (Beard)........ 1.75 

Sportsman’s Workshop, The (Warren Mil- 
ere Sh ft oe re 1.75 
Steel Traps (Harding)............. ue A 
Touring Afoot (Fordyce)......... .. 1.00 
Tracks and Tracking........ .. 1.00 
Dinetl ott CHAI) oc ccnnsvneccescsestevenesseens .. 2.50 
Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy... .. 1.00 
Winter Camping (Carpenter)................. . 1.00 
Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding)........ 1.00 
TU 
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. Antlers of moose shot in Yukon by N. LaBelle in 1922 


A Record Moose 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you 
pictures of the head of a moose killed by N. 
mate a trapper, 100 miles from White- 
lorse, 


in the vicinity of the Hootalinqua 





River, which I think is a record head. | 
know there have been heads with greater 
spread than this one, but not with such 
palms and points. It has 72 inches spread, 
48 inches height of 
palms, 21 inches across 
palms, 19 inches across 


brow points, with 4 
points. The _ head 
weighed 72 pounds 


without the jaw bones. 
LaBelle gave the head 
to a man by the name 
of Bonebrake. | 
offered Bonebrake $250 
for it, which he refused. 
There has been an 
other moose killed by 
a trapper named Joe 
Sheldon, with a double 
shovel on both sides. 
I have been told it is 
a massive head. It has 
not been brought in 
yet, as he is waiting 
for snow so he can sled 
it in with his dog team. 
Cuas. H. Baxter 
Yukon Territory. 

















More About Gun-Toting 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your December 
issue you have an article from C. P. Glea- 
son, “To Combat the Non-Gun Toting Law.” 
[ can agree in part only. As a lover of 
the great outdoors and hunting and sports, 
I would oppose any law or amendment that 
would take away our right to own firearms. 
I do not believe we are in any danger of 
having a law passed that would put in force 
a wholesale prohibition of this right. But 
something must be done to restrict and con- 
trol the possession and use of firearms, or 
society will have to interfere with some gun- 
toting privileges that many of us have never 
abused. 

Mr. Gleason’s idea that the law-abiding 
citizen will disarm and the criminal will not, 
is true; but the thing to do is to be more 
efficient in disarming the criminal, the alien 
and the irresponsible. The opposite is to 
follow Mr. Gleason’s advice, and all of us 
always go armed—the results of which I 
hate to think about. Then it will be a ques- 
tion of which has the drop on the other— 
the criminal out looking for his man, or the 
honest family man who would defend his 


purse or property. It is not difficult to see 
which side will usually win in this warfare 
If the thugs know their victims are 4 
armed, the desperate ones will add murder 
when they only wanted to rob. There wi! 
be no command for “Hands up.” They will 
shoot first and rob afterward. Gun-toting 
outside of legitimate uses nearly always get 
a man into more grief than it keeps him 
out of. 


We don’t want more leniency; 
right education, more and surer law enforce 
ment and more disarming. We ought 
find a way to have less gun-toting by certaia 
classes. Go to regions like the coa! fields 
of Southeastern Ohio or West Virginia, 
where foreigners largely predominate, ané 
you can walk for hours in the fiel’'s and 
woods without seeing or hearing a wild ati 
mal or even a song bird. This is becaus 
so many of the miners have firearms. 4! 
they knew no law regarding the use of fire 
arms or protection of wild life in th: lands 
from whence they came, and they know 4 
respect none here unless they are ec cate 
or made to do so. C. E. Bratren. 
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Our Feathered Vermin 


it has been estimated that hawks, owls, | 
crows and other vermin kill ten times as | 
much game each year as all the hunters | 
combined. To combat this situation a move- 


ment is under way to protect the game by 


enlisting the aid of sportsmen in shooting | 
game-destroying animals and birds before | 


they have an opportunity to cause destruc- 


tion during the mating and nesting season. | 
Some species of rodents kill upwards of 200 | 


birds per season for each individual, while 


the great horned owl destroys annually covey | 


after covey of quail. 


The campaign just mentioned was inaugu- | 


rated by the Du Pont Company, who are 


assisting in the formation of vermin hunting | 


clubs thruout the country. If the game is 
to be preserved for the sportsmen, they must 
help keep down the destroyers which are 
depriving them of their shooting. The or- 
ganization of sportsmen for this purpose will 
bring about a systematic method by which 
they can assist in protecting game from its 
natural enemies. 


In supporting this movement, hunters are | 
doing much toward insuring their future | 


game shooting. As an example of what this 


will eventually mean to the sportsmen, we | 


might take notice of the havoc which crows 
work. This marauder is described as de- 
stroying individually more birds of all kinds, 
more birds’ eggs and young poultry, than 
any other bird that ever flapped a wing. 
And everyone knows that his depredations 
do not stop there. Yet the crow is but one 
among many of the vermin which are con- 
tinually preying upon our game. 

Every year, between hunting seasons, the 
sportsman sits around wishing for a chance 
to try out that new gun, or impatient to feel 
the familiar weight of his “old stand-by” in 
the crook of his arm. That is the time of 
year when the enemies of game are most 
active. They have their own young to feed, 
and to that end they are continually on the 





| destructive agents from your gun barrels—and 
| Hoppe’s Nitro Powder Solvent No.9is that solvent. 


watch for the nest or young of our game | 


birds. What would be more worth-while, 
more profitable to the interests of game 
lovers, and which would at the same time 
serve to satisfy that longing to be in the 


| sample. 


field with a gun than for the sportsman to | 


spend some of his time with brother sports- 


men in an organized effort to slay these ver- | 


min? There is no law against hunting these 
animal and bird pests at any time provided 
the hunter has the usual hunting license 
which is required for those carrying a gun. 
Why not have a “Crow Day” for the 
sportsmen of the country, when everyone 
would go “crowing”—or, in other words, a 
day when the vermin clubs would make a 
report of their activities for the past year 
'o their national headquarters? 
‘ntive to greater activity a silver cup could 
n to the club showing (in the form of 
a report sworn to by each club’s secretary) 
the largest kill of vermin—this cup to be 
held yearly until taken by another contest- 





As an in- | 


ant. Each club could be given a cup by 
the national organization at the time it was 
given its membership or charter, or each 
club could supply its own cup, and this cup 
would go each year to the individual mem- 
ber team, if the club was divided into 
teams), showing the greatest kill for the 
Year Just what would be included in the 
‘ist of vermin, and the method of verification 
of k would, of course, be determined by 
the c-ntral office of the organization. What 
Say you, fellow sportsmen, to this suggestion | 
. a means of boosting the campaign of the 
ul 


t Company in its fight against game- 
destroying pests? 





is your husband growling about 
now 
a © are getting ready to go to the dog 
show 











Something New 


Super-excellent 


For discriminating 
Sportsmen ‘ 






Ask ‘‘the Boys’ about % 
the French 75 M.M.’s 
Armes & Cycles, 


Francaise Automatic Pistols. 
a secondary question with this concern. 


-“LE ROBUST’ FRENCH GUNS | 






We have the honor of being the American Sales Agents for the Manufacture Francaise 
c 1 It is one of the National Institutions of France. 

Robust Gun, The Ideal Gun, The Buffalo Lebel Rifle and the Stand Buffalo Lebel Rifle, also the La 
These guns have many unique features, such as receding rib, etc. 
Quality is the prime consideration, 





Moderate Prices 


No. 5s $9Q°-°° 
No. 10E 3166°°° 


With Automatic Ejectors 










They manufacture Le 


Prices are 
If it is impossible for you to 


call and see these excellent and novel arms, send for our eats : x 3 ’ . j 
“ee” " a ns, sen catalog of Arms, Tackle, Sport Clothing, Camping 
Goods, Sporting Cocker Spaniels, ete. First-class dealers sell Le Robust and Davis Guns. ~ 


*HKirtland Bros. @ Co., 90 Chambets St., Dept.RL-8., New York 























Any Fisherman! 


From A Boy to An Old Timer 
With Whiskers Can Land the 
“Real Big Boys” on 


STUBBY 


“‘The Little Rod With a Big Wallop’’ 
An Ideal Vacation Outfit 


9 | Fits the Pocket, Tackle Box and Traveling 
up to ft e oO 7 e Bag. No Delicate Parts to Get Out of Order 


| —He’s Strong, Simple and Compact. 






The first rule of every true sportsman is 
“Be careful! Protect human life above all =RQ 
and guard your guns as you would your- 


self.” Failure to keep your shotgun or rifle barrel | : : . 
perfectly clean may fesult in pitting and fouling For Trolling, Casting and Still 


by the corrosive acid gases from nitro powder and Fishing Old Timers Say:— 
from carbon and powder specks. A fouled barrel | « ’ ” 
is apt to cause high breech pressure which may | Stubby Can’t Be Beat. In many of the 
burst the action. Best Camps and Summer Resorts in the 
A dependable solvent is needed toeliminatethese | United States and Canada—“Stubby”—Has 
made Friends with Everybody from the 
Indian Guide to the Millionaire Sportsman. 


Ask Your Dealer for “Stubby” 


Send for Very Interesting Booklet — ‘‘Stubby Gets ’em."* 
it’s Free Of Course 


Dayton, Ohio U.S.A. 











It removes every particle of carbon and gas, It 
prevents andremovesrust. It makesthe accuracy 
of your gun exact and greatly lengthens its life. 
Most any sporting goods dealer can supply you 
with Hoppe’s Nitro Powder Solvent No.9. Ask 
about it before your next trip or send 10c fora liberal 


The American Display Co., 


Fes suB8y 










FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2314N. 8thSt., | PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



























Will give you all the comfort of 4 
& moccasin with the fit of ashoe 

Shoemocs have hand sewed uppers 
of chrome elk leather and are 
fitted with leather counters, which 
prevent running down atth 
The soles are of rubber 





leather, Goodyear stitched 
Price in tan or chocolate 
colored elk $6.50 
Chocolate waterproof .$7 
Oxfords 50 


Reels — Baits 
ines—Etc. 

Quality and 

Sure gets’em 


less 
All sizes for 
menand 
boss. Sent 
postpsid on 
receipt of 
eheck or 
money order 


BELCO,INC.,MEFRS. , yo sP i Sss. 





Catalogue 


ASK your DEALER to show you Go-Ites. Send immediately 
on request 


for illustrated literature, showing WHY GO-ITE LEADS. 
WRITE NOW: ’fore you forget. 


GO-ITE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 16. Kokomo, Ind., U. S.A } 


THE CROSMAN 
































A REAL SPORTSMAN’S RIFLE 


A high power air rifle capable of killing small game at 50 yards. 
Hard hitting and accurate. Silent—smokeless—safe. ee 
can be regulated for indoor or outdoor use A year ‘round rifle. 
Local Agents Wanted. Seq for descriptive circular today. , 


Can you Shoot? CROSMAN RIFLE CO. 904 Monroe Ave. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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BINOCULARS 


3X to 24X 
Over 100 Styles 


of PRISM BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, 
TELESCOPES, OPERA GLASSES, Etc. A 
glass for every purpose. 


No need to buy an obsolete war glass 
or nondescript binocular or field glass 
when you ean buy the very best for a 
moderate price. 

We have a glass to suit your individual require- 


ments, Tell our service department your needs. 
Catalog is free. 


“BIA5SCOPE” 


SIX—POWER 
PREPAID 


SIX POWER, 26 mm, objec- 
tives. Only3% in. high. Weighs 
but 7 ozs, The ideal glass for 
all outdoor sports. Fits any 
pocket. Complete with case, 
$5. See exchange offer below. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
FREE COMPAS With every BIASCOPE ordered 
from this ad. or 2% inch folding 
handle reader. Name second choice 


BIASCOPES EXCHANGED 












When ordering a BIASCOPE, take into consideration that one 
glass will not suit everyone. Should you find that you would 
like to exchange it, as many others have done, we have the 
largest assortment in America to choose from, saving you 
much time and trouble This applies only to glasses purch- 
ased from us 


CATALOG FREE—OVER 100 GLASSES 
WHOLESALE~— RETAIL 
America’s Leading Binocular House 
A Glass for Every Purse—A Glass for Every Purpose 


DU MAURIER CO., Dept.O-8, Elmira, N. Y. 





















rent 


> [he planting their favorite foods this fall. 2 
NOW is the time to order Wild Rice for 

September delivery. i 

TERRELL’S AQUATIO FARM 5 


Dept. B 261 OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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Sportsmen’s 
Sterling Silver 


Strap Watches 





Full Jewel 
aes f & Unbreakable Crystal 
PsA ae ESS or Glass Luminous Dial 
Guaranteed "THE originalarmy watch, 
for 20 years. made to stand up under 


Jewelled ad- rough usage and keeps ac- 


justed. curate time. Don’t carry 
your high-priced watch into 
the woods. Money back unconditionally if you can 


buy as good a watch elsewhere for $15. Send check 
or money order. 


QUINN & CO. 


Established 1895 
179 Weybosset St. PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


160-Page Catalog 


OUTING, SPORTING 
AND ATHLETIC 
NEEDS 
Sweaters, Jerseys and 
Knit Goods. :: Fishing 
Tackle and Camp Sup- 
lies :: Hunting and 
Hiking Clothing : Guns, 
bre, SA Ammunition and Cutlery 


WOOD-JACKSON ARMS CO. 


128-130 WEST BROADWAY 
LONG BEACH, CALIF. 








Write for 
Our New 














What Is Sportsmanship? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like you 
to inform us whether your publication is 
meant to be sincere in the advocation of 
hunting and fishing and upholding the rights 
of sportsmen, or if you are printing an anti- 
hunting publication with the idea of dam- 
pening the ardor of sportsmen. 

Assuming that your publication does advo- 
cate hunting and fishing, I marvel at the 
fact that you carry on your staff a man like 
“El Comancho,” who strongly opposes the 
killing of game or fish in any form. The 
late Col. Theodore Roosevelt said: “To pro- 
test against all hunting is a sign of softness 
of head, not of soundness of heart.” So if 
“El Comancho” has grown old and chicken- 
hearted, after having had his day at a time 
when game was abundant, why does he not 
retire gracefully and not try to put the 
“kibosh” on the sport of real red-blooded 
men? 

We are certainly not out of harmony with 
nature in the killing of game, nature having 
ordained that wild creatures shall prey and 
subsist upon one another, and so it has been 
all down thru the ages, and the plan exists 
unchanged today; from the smallest to the 
largest they hunt, catch and brutally kill. 
So whv should the human hunter who kills 
with dispatch feel any pang when he makes 
a quick, painless kill out of what might 
otherwise have been a prolonged suffering, 
for, as “El Comancho” said, “They nearly 
all meet with a tragic death in the end.” 

However, it isn’t to kill that man fares 
forth; it’s his love to play the game, and 
killing is part of the game. It is the love 
of adventure, the excitement, the lure of 
conquest, the triumph and the incentive to 
get out into God’s great outdoors where 
nature makes the laws. 

My idea of an “outdoor” magazine is one 
you may read from cover to cover and not 
see the mutterings of fanatics who are op- 
posed to the greatest of all sports, which is 
the noble art of hunting, but to read of the 
adventures of real hunters who are keen on 
the chase and quick on the trigger. 


Pa. H. S. Hartan, D.Sc. 


Editor’s Note:—I believe that the more each 
of us hunts, the less he wants to kill. I find it 
that way with myself. It is no trouble for me 
to go on a big-game hunting trip and loaf 
around camp and let the other fellows do the 
hunting and killing. I can actually enjoy my- 
self in such pursuit. If another man feels that 
way about it, I see no reason why he should 
not so express himself. A man can be just as 
good a sportsman by going into the fields, look- 
ing at and admiring and photographing the 
game as he can by killing it. There is a smaller 
percentage of genuine sportsmen among the 
army of killers than among those who go to 
see and admire the game, photograph it and 
study its habits. 

We advocate hunting and ‘fishing, of course, 
but who would stop the outdoors lover from 
going into nature’s garden without the rod or 
gun and simply enjoying the sights therein. So 
many of our contributors tell of the killing of 
things I should think it would be a relief to see 
someone occasionally show sorrow at such kill- 
ing. Some of our most ardent sportsmen and 
sportswomen are found among those who say 
they shall never again fire a gun at an animal 
or bird. 

Do not misunderstand me in these statements, 
for, of course, the purpose of Outdoor Life is 
to promote sportsmanship and also promote the 
hunting of game and the killing of it in moder- 
ate numbers. The going into the hills and en- 











joying the sights of game and of scenery is 
merely one phase of this sportsmanship.—Editor. 


New Zealand Propagation 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the year 1906 
I visited the fiord country of New Zealand, 
and was at once struck with its utter wild. 
ness and the perfect refuge it affords to 
any class of game that could exist there, 
It is mostly built “on edge,” thickly tim. 
bered and enshrouded in mists and fogs, 
When clear of these it presents to the eye 
an unforgettable picture of vastness and un. 
conquerable wildness. It will remain in 
this state for thousands of years. In this 
magnificent place a herd of wapiti, pre. 
sented to New Zealand by the late Theodore 
Roosevelt, were liberated in 1915 and have 
become well established. Moose were also 
given their liberty at Dusky Sound, and in 
the thirteen years have done well there. 
This year for the first time licenses were 
issued (two only) at £30 each to shoot 
moose and wapiti. This move was the firs! 
real definite attempt to learn what had hap. 
pened to the original herds. A year or so 
back an expedition tackled the proposition 
(and it is just that—a real proposition) to 
report on the condition of the herds, but 
the results were meager and I am sure no 
blame can be attached to the members of 
the search party. Now at last we hear that 
the license holders have secured three wapiti 
heads and sighted a cow moose. We are 
naturally very proud of our little herds, 
which are so far removed from their native 
land—proud of the country that can be kind 
to our immigrant big game. They will never 
be shot out of that country, never. 

I admire the men who went down to tackle 
the job of filling a license there, and glad 
Mr. Donald of Masterton is the first man to 
do it. Mr. Donald is a deer-stalker of high 
power type, and a sportsman. 

If your readers care to look at any re- 
liable map of the world they will find New 
Zealand on it somewhere, and may be struck 
with the immense distance that lies between 
the fiord land, where our moose and wapiti 
have been transplanted, and their original 
stamping ground in your land of Uncle 
Sam. Grecory G. KELLY. 

New Zealand. 





Regarding Law Enforcement 


Editor Outdoor Life—The newspapers state 
that a closed season on deer is suggested in 
this state. I don’t believe this should be 
done, for from what information | ca! 
get there are about as many killed out of 
season as in open season. Also, does are 
being killed, as best I can learn. [| believe 
the game had better be protected by e0 
forcing the present laws. To the best of 
my knowledge there is hunting without 
license here. I also hear of law violations 
most every day or so, and I would love 
see some of these fellows go the course o 
the laws. If I had the power I wou! see 
that they were brought to trial. If there }s 
a game warden in this part of the «iste. ! 
have never seen him, or anyone that has. 
so the law violator has a good chance. | 
should like to see more wardens. |i the 
state hasn’t the money for this purpose © 
hire them, take some game lovers who W!! 
do it free of charge. Me for one tha’ will 

Colo. F. Spenct 





Pittsburg is famed for its no-peace bath 
ing soot. 
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Weight of Wild Turkeys 


or Outdoor Life:—I notice the dis- 


cussion on page 397 of the May issue of 
Outdoor Life in regard to the weight of wild 
turkeys. In the Wichita National Forest, 


located in the state of Oklahoma just west 
of Fort Sill Military Reservation and twenty- 
four miles from the town of Lawton, there 
are now between 250 and 300 turkeys as a 


result of a plant made here with a small 
number of birds some years ago. Recently 
a representative of this office caught a two 
or three-year-old gobbler and weighed him. 
The live weight of the bird was 24% pounds, 
weighed with a small hand scale. The flock 


of turkeys from which this gobbler was 
caught had wintered in this region without 
srain, and the weight was made about the 
first of April—in fact, at the expiration of 
the three months of the year when the food 
supply was at its lowest ebb. Forest Super- 
visor Frank Rush and the ranger at the 


Wichita National Forest claim there are a 
large number of very fine gobblers to be 
found among the turkeys in the Forest, and 
I have no doubt that the one which was 
weighed was not one of the largest birds. 


Washington, D. C. W. C. HENpErRson, 
Ass’t Chief of Bureau of Biological Survey. 





Museum Expeditions 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Quoting. from a 
statement by you, “When one is collecting 
for a museum, it makes no difference, of 
course, how many specimens are taken,” etc. 
This being the case, what is to prevent one 
from abusing this privilege and securing a 
much larger bag of game than the law other- 
wise would permit? Do you not think that 
this is done? Do the best specimens go to 
the museum? Note the last part of Mr. 
Sykes’ second installment. How long will 
the bears last if expeditions are permitted 
to hunt for museums? 

[ think a magazine with the standing of 
Outdoor Life should, if there is any sus- 
picion of the museum privilege being 
abused, draw attention to the fact, and in 
any event only feature articles of this nature 
after careful investigation. I do not think 
that a bear in a glass case in a museum is 
of any particular scientific interest. 

Do you consider it good form to accept 
articles from one who frankly commercial- 
izes sport? I refer to the advertisements of 
guides, J. W. Haroine. 

Pa. 


Answer.—I believe I made the following state- 
ment: “When one is collecting for a museum, 
lakes no difference, of course, how many 
mens are taken.” That statement was too 

and probably dropped in a hurry. I 
eant that it makes no difference how many are 
taken up to such limits as those in the Sykes 
expedition. Of course, you know, three or four 

en were responsible for the killing of the seven- 
ears killed on that trip. That is not a big 


1g of game for that many hunters to take, con- 
sidering that at least two of these men had 
museum permits, as well as personal licenses. 
There are so many conflicting ideas as to what 
constitutes true sportsmanship in the hills that 


we should hardly like to sit as an arbitrary 
yt n the case. Dr. Hornaday, the greatest 
game protector, and the greatest author- 
the subject, writes as follows on this 


oy t (see Dr. Hornaday’s introductory to the 
write book, entitled “In the Alaska-Yukon 
Gamelands”): “What finer sentiment could in- 


iny trip in quest of big game than the 
to bring into existence two or three great 
groups to entertain and educate Ameri- 
ar I hold there is no higher use to which a 
W ‘nimal can be devoted than to mount it 
1 manent exhibition in a free public mu- 


ethics of sportsmanship are violated by a 
. magazine’s publishing guide or expe- 
1ds. Hundreds of our sportsmen scan the 
§ magazines each month for this kind of 
ition. Reading such advertising is about 
y means by which they can get the in- 
mn they desire if they are going to an 
n country for game. They must employ 
gu and, naturally, the first thing they look 
; le advertisements of such guides.—Editor. 





y advertise gray hair restorer, but who 
War's gray hair? 





Savage Model 1899 


lever action 


Note the hammerless, 


breech. Nothing can get into 


jam that powerful a 


Built for .22 hi-power; .250- 


3000; .30-30; .300; .303. 


solid 







ction. 





That smooth powerful action 
never fails 


When you reach for your Savage, 
you’re ready. For your Savage is al- 
ways ready—that smooth, powerful 
action never fails. 

A Savage is light, too—not an extra 
ounce anywhere. But so perfect is the 
balance that a Savage holds steady 
as a rock. 

And your soft-points are never 
dented. You can cram the magazine 
full without fear of battering a nose. 
For each cartridge is gripped at the 
base—recoil can’t reach them. 


A Savage for every kind of 
American game 
.22 hi-power. The amazing Imp. 


Ideal for woodchuck, fox and wolf. 
Accurate at long and unknown ranges. 


.30-30. The old reliable—choice of 


seasoned hunters for deer and medium 
size game at moderate ranges. 

.303. A hard, knockdown hitter— 
has dropped deer, bear and caribou 
for 20 years. 

.250-3000. An all-around rifle. Ter- 
rific speed and accuracy make it the 
gun for mountain sheep, goats, and 
deer at extreme ranges. 


.300. Delivers a crashing blow. Pow- 
erful enough for any American game. 


Ask at your dealer’s or write 
direct for our interesting catalog. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Department 166, Utica, N. Y. 


Owners and Operators of the 
J. Stevens Arms Company. 


Savage Model 1920 
bolt-action 


Note the solid locking 
lugs, short throw of 
bolt-handle. There’s 
strength and speed 
there. It won’t jam 
Built for .250 - 3000 and 
.300. 
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BUI 


COMPASSES 





COMPASS CASE 


i are the genuine Creaghe-Osborne Marching 
Compasses which were made for the army by the 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. Y., at a cost of $24.50 each. 
They are equip) with floating dial suspended in _~ 
ol, are 24% inches in diameter and are provided with 
sighting vanes, The dial is graduated every 5 degrees, 
an inside lens permits observer to read the Azimuth 
Scale directly. Made of bronze, sturdily built and are 
furnished with instructions, telling how to use both day 
and >) cll A fine leather case completes the outfit. 


Brand N 
Postpaid to any address in 


Each $1. 8 S., Canada or Alaska 
BLANKETS 2:0: “22s $3.37 E02" 


ena + 
Tor view 











~NEW U.S. ARMY PUP ’ TENTS 





A tent which is light in eich and yet affording g 
protection; weighs about 6 pounds and is made acing good khaki 
material. Approximate size 6 ft.x3' ft,x4™% ft. high. 


PrRICE EACH $2.60, POSTAGE EXTRA 


REGULATION ARMY COTS 





Collapsible cot covered with heowy khaki duck. When 
set up it measures 27 inches wid y 6 ft. 5 inches long. 
This cot is the pride of every “‘Autocamper’’ because of 
small space occupied when folded (3 ft. 2 in. by 8 in. 
in.) Were not used and are in new condition. 


PRICE EACH, $4.30 stat'ov' man 
NEW NAVY HAMMOCKS 





Made of extra heavy white dock.complcte with clews and 
jackstays. A Hammock that will stand the gaff. Were 
made for U. S. Navy ata price above that which we ask. 


PRICE EACH $2.50, POSTAGE EXTRA 


NOTE--We sell a complete line of ARMY AND NAVY 
GOODS, but do not issue acatalog. If you are inter- 
ested in any particular thing, we will appreciate 
your correspondence. Goods will be shipped C.O.D. 
if desired, or you may remit with your order. SAT- 
ISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Paul Laurson 3:;.:: Walworth, Wis. 





Ban 


COMPASS Grice Sicreoscope, Double 








Magnifier, Opera Glass, Magnifying Mirror, 
Larnyxscope, all in one wonderful a oe 50 Cents 
postpaid. LEMAR SUPPLY CO., Dept. O 








64 E. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, iLL. 











Fish jerks the hook out of slot and sudden stop at end 
of spoon strikes hook firmly into jaw. 


more than 
ooden minnow 
Great for all game fish, Black Bass, Trout, 


any spoon, woo 


lug 
tens Pike, Salmon, Cod, Tarpon, ete. SIX SIZES 
Ask your ‘dealer for KNOWLES AUTOMATIC 
STRIKER. Free Catalogue. Fully Guaranteed. 
orwriteS. E. KNOWLES CO., Mfgs., 977 Howard St., SanFrancisco, Cal. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO., SouTH BEND. IND. 

















THE DIAMOND HITCH j 








To those who are not fortunate enough to be able to hire a head packer to go along 


to do the packing, a knowledge of the Diamond Hitch is a necessity. 


The illustrations 


and description which follow were sent to us by B. L. Foster, which, he says, are of one 
he has used with success for the past several years. 
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No. 1—Boss packer stands on the near (left) 
side of the horse and places the throw rope 
over the center of the pack with the loose end 
of the rope towards the horse’s head. 


No. 2—Boss packer passes the throw cinch 
under the horse’s belly, and off (right) packer 
holds the hook of cinch up even with the bottom 
of the off pannier. Boss packer takes ropes 
A and B, makes a hairpin loop, and passes over 
the top of pack with rope A towards horse’s 
head. Off packer hooks rope into cinch hook. 


No. 3—Boss packer takes rope A and places 
it over and under rope B. Be sure and get this 
right, as it is the most important part of the 
diamond hitch. 


No. 4—Boss packer takes hold of rope C and 
pulls it up between rope A and rope B, then 
tightens up on rope A and B. 


No. 5—Boss packer takes rope D and places 
it over the forward end of and around the neaf 
pannier, keeping the rope tight as possible. 

No. 6—Off packer takes hold of rope € (as 
shown in part 5) and pulls back towards horse’s 
tail. This forms half of the diamond. Pull a8 
tight as possible. Then off packer places rope 
C around the off pannier, hooking rope under 
cinch hook if possible. Keep the rope tight. 
Boss packer takes the end of rope and pulls 
toward the horse’s head. This forms a complete 
diamond on top of the pack. Tie end of rope 
into cinch ring, or if you have enough rope 
pass it under the near pannier, and tie to ack 
part of diamond on top of pack. (The ‘ying 
of end of rope on top of the pack may prove 
to be of great help in case the horse gets ©oW® 
and is lying on the left side, as you woul’ be 
unable to get at the rope where tied in ‘he 
cinch ring.) 
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nswer 


that Call 


Northern , 
Wisconsin 


Michigan 


Old friend bass, 
the scrappy trout, 
pike, pickerel and 
muskie are biting 
‘“big.’’ 

Sling your kit and 
make reservations 
for the whole fam- 
ily at one of the 
North Woods 
hotels, cottages or 
camps. 


Bargain 
Summer 
Fares 


Write for booklets, detailed map, information about fares, 
resorts, and ask to have Fishing Bulletin mailed regularly. 





C. A. Cairns, 
Pass. Traffic Manager 
Chicago & North 
Western Ry. 
226 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 


(27) 











Coax ’em out of the cool depths with 
HILDEBRANDT SPINNERS 


Old timers who have used them for 21 years 
say there's nothing like Hildebrandt’s for 
making big hauis. Your dealer sells ’em. 
talog showing entire line, FREE. 
JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT CO, 
383 High St., Logansport, Ind. 








BRINGS YOU THIS FAMOUS 
“GREEN BAY” DUCK BOAT 


Thompson quality, design and finest 
workmanship go clear through this 
sturdy, light-draft 12-ft. duck 
boat. Large scale production 
-~ im one of the world’s 
largest boat factories 
—plus quantity 





=36 





















RE E ! buying—makes 
Very stable, light of this money- 
draft and ‘easy rowing. saving 
Universal satisfaction on price 
lake, river or in marshy water. i 
Indestructible bottom; cedar decks ble, 
Canvas covered. Two other sizes: 14- 


foot, $42; 15-foot, $47 


SAVE MONEY— 
ORDER BY MAIL 





SPECIAL OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS....$58 UP 
MOTOR BOATS (Engine Instalied)....... ‘$200 UP 


( ec 


CANOES 





tate kind of boat in which interested, 


IPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. Co, 
MSO PESHTIGO, wis. 




















Alabama Turkey Hunt 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I recently enjoyed 
a three days’ hunt up on the Tombigbee 
River, and camped at Sam’s house, the 
boy that hunted turkeys with me for seven 
years. I wish you could have seen a mon- 
ster gobbler I killed up there—beard 11 
inches long and spurs 114 inches long—the 
oldest turkey I ever killed in my life. I 
venture to say there are not a half dozen 
wild gobblers in the state of Alabama that 
are as old as the one I killed. Some hunters 
usually bag them before they get to be 3 
years old. He must have been at least 
6 or 7 years old. The boys up there had 
been after him for several years. He had 
been shot at several times in front of a pet 
turkey, and had become wise enough to go 
the other way when he heard one gobble. 


Sam lives on the bank of the river, right 
in the center of a large body of timberland. 
He had found out about where this old ras- 
cal roosted, so he and I went in one even- 
ing just before roosting time, selected a 
blind and kept very quiet for half an hour. 
Then I took my turkey caller (a cedar box 
with slate), and gave several low but dis- 
tinct clucks, such as you have heard turkey 
hens make just before going to roost. I 
had only made two or three clucks when he 
answered me nearly a quarter of a mile 
down the slough, so I put my box in my 
pocket and got ready. He never gobbled 
but the one time, in answer to my call, but 
strutted continuously until he came within 
gunshot. I shot him in the head, not a 
single shot struck his body. I use a double- 
barrel hammerless, 12-bore gun and order 
my turkey shells specially loaded with 3% 
drams of white or Du Pont powder and 1% 
ounces of No. 5 shot. 

Alabama. Dr. B. T. Jones. 


Save the Cubs 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am learning the 
regular way of tanning and dressing skins 
of all description, and have noticed many a 
time when there are skins shipped from all 
parts of this country and Alaska that there 
are many bear skins which are sent to us 
which are not worth the time of tanning. 
Meaning they are not properly cared for— 
either they are not prime or are sun-dryed, 
which is the worst way of drying a skin, also 
making them unfit for tanning. People who 
go hunting for bears should go either in 
early spring, when these animals come out 
from hibernating, or late in the fall, when 
the fur is prime. 


There also has come to my notice that 
there are several people, or would-be hunt- 
ers, that are not satisfied to kill the big 
bears, but also kill the cubs which are not 
more than five or six weeks old. We have 
a few skins now in readiness for tanning 
that are not over 2 feet in length from tip 
to tip. I think it is a disgrace for people 
to kill such small cubs. It makes a true and 
tried sportsman recoil at seeing such de- 
struction. Up in my country, in the most 
northern part of Canada (head of the Mc- 
Kenzie River), we do not kill a cub. We 
are satisfied to kill the big ones in the fall 
and let the cubs grow bigger for the next 
bear hunt. In regard to catching bears in 
traps, I think it is, above all, the most in- 
humane way of hunting. The way is: shoot 
and shoot to kill, if killing it be, because 
in this way you have all the thrills of a true 
trapper and sportsman. G. B. HEersert. 

Canada. 





Texas Awakening 


Governor Neff has approved the bill which 
was passed by the legislature fixing a five- 
year closed season on wild prairie chickens, 
antelope, mountain sheep, wild pheasant, 
wild woodcock and wild wood-duck. 





A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the 
hardest conditions. Made of 
Olive Green Khaki or Red Flan- 
nel, has rubberized lining, which 
makes it absolutely waterproof. 
Cap has Fur or Flannel inside 
band to be pulled down over 
ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 
ean be turned down, preventing water or 
snow running down back of neck, This 
is the best and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much out- 
doors. See them at your dealer's. If he 
will not supply you we will send prepaid 
on receipt of Express or P. O. Money 
Order for $200. Write for booklet of 
other styles, including Autyv Caps. 





Do not send 
personal 
check. 
Mention size 
wanted and 
your dealer’s 
name. 


PRICE 
$2.00 


Dep. A 


JONES HAT COMPANY 339354 
Gov’t 7x7 Tent $10 


Made of ten oz. Govt. white canvas 
Wonderful value. Poles $1.50 extra. 













Se) Write for FREE 2000 article catalog 
oO. . 
is MALE RUSSELL’S 25 "02% % 








“ATTENTION- SPORTSMEN 

“THE PERFECTION RELOADING TOOL 

IS NOW READY 

STRAIGHT LINE TYPE 
DECAPS- RECAPS 
RESIZES AND SEATS THE 
BULLET WITH THE SHELL 
IN FULLVIEW OF THE 
OPERATOR 


FAST AND EASY TO OPERATE 


PRICE $15.00 
HUETER BROS. 


1230 97 AVE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


























Takes the Place of Cumbersome Tent, Cot 
and Mattress— Affords Safety, Economy 


This Auto Tent Cot answers every question about 





convenience and economy, for everyone who 
sleeps out-of-doors. Folding frame of high carbon 
steel, rigidly braced. Top made of fine Army Duck, 
striped, and specially treated to exclude heavy 
rain and moisture. Storm-flaps for windows and 
doors fasten tight and snug, making it wind and 
storm-proof. Adjustable nets keep out insects 

Bed stands 18 inches above damp ground and 
grass, giving utmost security and safety. 

Bed has spring bottom and tufted pad, guarantee- 
ing sleeping comfort equal to fine bed anny ee is 
now use the Auto Tent Cot for sle eping yn lawns 
and porches. No othe aes ee ad Oth er thou- 
sands take them on motor tours ane ry am ping trips. 
Takes the place of clumsy ‘ant: separate cot and 
mattress, combiningallthreeinone Foldsintoc m- 
pact space, 20x28x12 inches, carried on ru rg 
board. Set up or take down in 2 minutes Ass ires 

safety and comfortable enjoyment wherever used. 


Auto Tent Cot and Mattress complete at factory $21 
Order yours today. Sent on receipt of price. 
Dealers write for terms. 
ENTERPRISE BED COMPANY 








119 MARBLE ST. HAMMOND, IND. ] 
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Retail Price inc. 
tax, $27.50 


Model 330 Stevens, 
latest 1923 double- 
barrel hammerless 
shotgun, accurate 
and durable—with 
all the Stevens 59 
years behind it. 


This is 
remarkable 
eun value 


In looks, accuracy and price— 


a very unusual combination 


The price of the new Stevens double 
barrel shotgun—Model 330—is $27.50. 
An unusual price for an unusual gun. 
A handsome double barrel gun, with all 
the Stevens built-in accuracy and en- 
durance for only $27.50. 


Barrels of high-pressure compressed 
steel—bored the Stevens way—accu- 
rate. And a barrel that stays accurate 
through the years. 


Examine the stock—14 incaes of se- 
lected black walnut, beautifully check- 
ered. Capped full pistol grip, fitted with 
a solid rubber butt plate. 


The same good value through 
the Stevens line 


There’s the durable, even throwing gun— 
the single barrel Model 107—a standard 
in its line. Or the rifles. For example, 
the smooth-working, quick-action little 
Visible Loading repeating .22. And this 
rifle—repeating, mind you—for only 
$16.25. Or again the Favorite—a 
realfavorite for threegenerations.A 
by-word for accuracy. Only$9.75. 
Ask at your dealer’s or write 
direct for our interesting 
catalog. 


J. STEVENS ARMS 
COMPANY 














Dept... 471 Chicopee 
alls, Mass. 
Owned and 
operated by the 
avage Arms 
Corporation 


Retail Price including 

tax, $16.25 
Stevens ‘‘ Visible Loading.” 
An accurate .22 Cal. Re- 
peater. You know when it is 
loaded, and you know when 
it is empty. 


tevens 


59th year—largest shotgun 
manufacturer in the world. 
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Good Sportsmanship 


We once knew—for about five minutes only— 
a self-classed ‘‘big-game hunter’ who boasted 
that he had in his employment a guide who was 
remarkably successful in securing exceptional 
trophies for his employer. One of the stock 
topics of newspaper jokes used to be based on 
the subject of the unsuccessful angler who goes 
in a fish store and buys the fish he has been 
unable to catch, in order to have something to 
take home or to show his friends. A variation 
of this joke has to do with the city angler who 
buys the fish from the country boy. This joke 
is almost out of print today. 

Not very long ago it was a common thing to 
see photographs in circulation or printed in 
newspapers and magazines depicting excessive 
takings of fish or game. We can all of us re- 
member the wagon, or later on the automobile, 
draped from end to end with chickens or ducks, 
and the framework festooned with fish. The old 
idea seemed to be that nothing succeeds like 
success; that it was a disgrace to return from 
the chase empty-handed and that the biggest 
sportsman was the one who could kill the most. 
There were always good sportsmen in this coun- 
try, but in the old days they were in the minor- 
ity. For years these men preached and prac- 
tised the doctrine of sport for sport’s sake. 
Conservation by name was unknown, and these 
men were not conservationists in the cold- 
blooded sense of preserving game solely for a 
selfish reason. They did, however, in a way 
realize a fact which is now universally accepted 
that good sportsmanship means good conserva- 
tion. It was men of this type who formed game 
protective associations and educated the sports- 
men of the country in sportsmanship, and to 
them the country owes a debt and a very great 
one for the conservation of its wild life. 








Economic Value of Birds 


Insect pests cause an annual loss of $200,000,- 
000 to the cereal crops of this country, accord- 
ing to statistics of the Agricultural Department. 
They also cost cotton growers about $60,000,000 
a year and timber interests $100,000,000, making 
a total annual loss of farm and forest products 
of all kinds estimated at $520,000,000. Insecti- 
vorous birds are probably the most efficient 
agents with which to combat these pests. Each 
individual insectivorous bird is estimated to de- 
stroy a hundred insects in a day. Investigation 
in Massachusetts has placed the average of these 
useful birds at five to the acre, making a total 
to the state of about 26,000,000. For their daily 
menu they require something like 2,560,000,000, 
or about 21,000 bushels of insects. 

To specify a little more particularly, the stom- 
ach of a female martin has been found to con- 
tain more than 2,000 mosquitos, a large number 
of house flies, cucumber beetles and other in- 
sects. A scarlet tanager, carefully watched, has 
been seen to devour gypsy moths at the rate 
of thirty-five a minute for eighteen consecutive 
minutes. Seventy canker worms have been 
found in the crop of a cedar-bird. Many birds, 
including the grouse, feed on the army worm— 
one of the most destructive pests in this coun- 
try. A chickadee will eat more than 400 insects 
or as many as 4,000 worm eggs in a day. 

Under the wise provisions of the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act, insectivorous birds have in- 
creased largely in this country. The sportsmen 
sponsored this legislation and put it thru not 
only in their own interests, but for the sake of 
the whole country. Farmers and timber owners 
have in particular been enormously benefited. 


Fish as Fish Food 


The superintendent of the state fish hatchery 
at Bayfield, Wis., has a theory that the best 
food on which to raise fry and fingerlings in 
the hatcheries is composed of ground-up fish. 
Mr. Robert L. Ripple, who has been engaged 
in fish culturist work for twenty-seven years, 
argues that since fish are cannibalistic by na- 
ture and spend most of their lives devouring 
their weaker brothers and sisters, it stands to 
reason that this food must contain the elements 
necessary to keep them in their best condition. 
Experiments along this line tend to prove this 
theory correct. We shall watch with much in- 
terest his further tests. 


An Example to Follow 


“Dad” Wooley of Hazard, Ky., is going to 
run for the legislature of that state on a con- 
structive, sportsman’s platform. Dad has long 
fought dynamiting, seining of streams and other 











law violations in his section, and he found tha 
the most effective way to combat these veils has 
been thru organization. So he has formed red. 
blooded fish and game protective clubs all thry 
the district. As a result the law violators, tho 
they have threatened to kill Dad, have been 
forced to toe the mark. Now Dad wants a fish. 
ing license in Kentucky, a_ ten-inch bass lay 
and other wise measures. He is contemplating 
a candidacy for the legislature on this basis 
Good luck to him! If more sportsmen wou) 
give an equal amount of their time and energy 
constructive game conservation would be much 
simplified. 


Game Killed in Maryland 


The more progressive state game commission. 
ers are fully awake to the importance of taking 
inventories of the game resources of their states 
The first step in this direction is to secure 4 
classified record of the different kinds of game 
killed in the state during each hunting season, 
Some of the states have a law requiring from 
every gunner before he can take out a new 
hunting license a report as to the amount of 
game he has killed the previous season. 

Maryland, which is making a splendid record 
in a business-like administration of the game 
department, has no such law, but thru its state 
game warden, E. Lee LeCompte, it requested 
the gunners of the state last year to keep a 
record of the game killed during the shooting 
season and to report this record to the depart- 
ment. Mr. LeCompte’s request was published 
in the newspapers of the state, and as a result 
13,705 gunners sent in reports showing the tak- 
ing of 383,427 game birds and animals. Ona 
very conservative basis Mr. LeCompte has esti- 
mated the value of this game to be $162,516, 

The hunters sending in reports represent less 
than 20 per cent of those licensed in the state 
of Maryland; consequently, it would seem rea 
sonable to assume that about five times the 
amount of game recorded has been taken. Mr. 
LeCompte, however, to be on the safe side, only 
puts the total value of the game in the state at 
$500,000. 

There were 70,295 hunting licenses issued in 
Maryland during the last fiscal year. The great 
majority of these licenses were issued at the 
county license fee of $1.10; so, therefore, the 
hunters of the state received at least a 700 per 
cent profit on their investment in game protec: 
tion. This is good business, looked at from the 
commercial standpoint only. 

When the Maryland commission has carried 
on this system for several years it will have 4 
splendid check, tho, of course, not an infallible 
one, on the increase or decrease of all the differ- 
ent varieties of game in the state. In time we 
look to see material advances made in estimating 
the living game left in the covers at the en 
of each shooting season. 

Once the Federal Public Shooting Ground- 
Game Refuge Bill is passed, the migratory bird 
situation will be taken care of in a business-like 
way for the present and also for the future a8 
far as we can now anticipate. The next great 
advance in game protection will be the insurance 
of the supply of localized game, and for the 
accomplishment of this object the game census 
is the keystone of the arch. 


The States’ Rights Issue 


Some of the letters which are coming in from 








congressmen who promised support for t € Pub- 
lic Shooting Ground-Game Refuge Bill wage 
ts 188 


voted against it bring up the states’ rig! 
Bear in mind that in many cases this is merely 
a convenient excuse. We have before us 2 lettef 
of this type from a man representing con: 
stituency in which states’ rights has never be 
a burning question. He argues that the bi 
infringes on the sovereignty of the s‘ate b 
taxation and in the method of enforcement i 
federal officers, and he also says that e bi 
creates innumerable new crimes. As his lettet 


is typical of others, we will answer argu 
ments later, but first we will contrast ‘'S yan 
sion by printing the frank statement ‘a 
from one of the great Southern states wi 
state sovereignty is a real issue: ' an-thee 

“You ask that I write you my views . 


Public Shooting Ground-Game Refuge B lune 
will probably recall that I wrote you mill 
24, 1921, stating that I did not favor *-* " 


setting forth several reasons for my ©! 2 
the main one of which was that I was °! aid 
opinion that the state license now bei’ vat 
by sportsmen was sufficient taxation, 4°" ")) 
I did not favor also putting a federa! " ped 


way of a license, on the sportsmen. 
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s, but if this is the only way that reve- 


_, be raised to establish game refuges, 

am the opinion that the extra taxation, by 
way of a federal license, would be worth while, 
for | am positive that all kinds of game are 
needing more protection from year to year; 


mor ple are hunting than ever before. i 
have already seen the great benefit that has been 
done by the Migratory Bird Act, and therefore 
from now on I will be glad to support almost 
any measure that is to be enforced by the fed- 
eral authorities.” 

Tl migratory bird act which has worked so 
effect ively to build up our supply of game and 
non-game birds was much more an infringement 
on st ‘ates’ rights than the present measure. The 
states had formerly cared for these birds in a 
fashion; but on the theory that, as they migrated 
from state to state, they were not the property 
of any particular state, their care was turned 
over to the Federal Government. As is the case 
with the gentleman last quoted, most of the 
exponents of states’ rights are behind this law 
on acct ount of the good results it has produced. 

In a general way, the things which the Fed- 
eral Government looks after are the things which 
the states cannot themselves attend to. The 
hunters’ license fee in the Game Refuge Bill 
does not as a federal tax infringe the states’ 
rights principle, because under our form of gov- 
ernment every citizen in one way or another 
pays directly or indirectly both state and federal 
taxes. 

Finally, the fact may again be emphasized 
that the framers of this bill were so averse to 
encioaching on states’ rights that they made it 
a condition of the measure that the Federal 
Government cannot acquire lands for refuge or 
shooting grounds in any state without the sanc- 
tion of the legislature of that state. 


The Flag at Half-Mast 


When his old setter dog, Barry, died, Gov- 
ernor Baxter of Maine had the flag on the state 





capitol put at half-mast, and thereby became 
the center of a storm of criticism. It is said 
that “Government and military circles at Wash- 
ington were shocked.” The chairman of some 


committee or other said that the dog was no 
more an American citizen than a _ strawberry 
patch. But Governor Baxter went on his way 
urbed and laid at rest the body of his 
1 friend near Casco Bay, where many of 
s ancestors reposed. For thirty-seven 
years there had been a dog of that name in the 
family. 
Governor Baxter’s action was, of course, 
highly irregular, but it was not discreditable, 
for the governor yields to no one in his respect 
and reverence for the flag. 





























LIGHTING THE WAY 


HE Torch of Verified Circulation is a beacon that shows 


the safe road of Sound Advertising Practice. 


Today all 


the investigating and reporting organization of the Bureau 
is at the service of the advertiser, furnishing reports on prac- 
tically all the worth while publications of Canada and the 


United States. 


In its Eight Years of diligent service to the Advertising 
and Publishing World, the A. B. C. has brought Circulation 
Buying from the darkness of uncertainty to the light of Verified 


Circulation. 


The Bureau has established the principle of Honesty in Circu- 
lation as the standard of practice in buying and selling ad- 


vertising space. 


| Most advertisers today protect their appropriations by demanding A. B.C. reports | 
and placing their campaign in the light of the Valuable Data they contain. 
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“ANCO” 
FISH BAITS 


Preserved Shiners that are 
better than live bait. Hold 
the hook longer. Proper 
color and appearance re- 
tained, No uncertainty of 


supply. If other lures fail try 
Anc 
days of real sport. Trial jar on money- 


o'*’ Shiners and get back to the 


ee, 40c. Write for FREE cir- 


cular ‘Habits & Habitat of Game Fish."* 
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Will a to all western people. 
e one of the most absorbing narratives yet written 
y a Texas author. His description of the great gun = 


illustrated. Price, $2.50 deli back if 
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Texas Rangers! 
Capt. Gillett has 


gang isa masterpiece— 
told. 332 pages liberally 


DENVER, COLO. 
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A DOLLAR’S WORTH FOR 
SEVEN AND A HALF CENTS 


LATEST ‘‘MODEL E’’ U. S. GOVT. 
MARCHING COMPASS 


Cost Government $24.50 


Costs ? 0 

You . 
Brand new. A precision in- 
strument. Easy to use. Solid 
bronze. Day and night Lumi- 
nousdial with jeweled bearing. 
Focusing lens. Complete with 
full instructions, in plush lined 
leather case with belt loop. 
Inspected and perantess. 


Postpaid in U. S. $2. 


If you eer “ old model D, with i on 
dial, $1.75 postpaid. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc. 
38 South Street BOSTON, MASS. 



























THE GRIER BROS. CO. 
tirst National Bank Bldg. 
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} City and State 


plated finish. 


emergency light. 


your remittance. 


ahead for 200 feet. 


No. 300-C CARBIDE HAND LAM 


Height, 414 inches; weight, 8 ounces. 


EQUIPMENT—3-inch Reflector, Sparker Lighter, Brass Tip, Folding Handles, 
Flat Hook, J & J Tip Cleaner operated from push-button. 


For campers, fishermen, hunters and for all outdoor use. 
of your tent when out camping. 


This lamp burns continuously for 4 hours on one charge, throwing a light 
Gives a 30 candle power light. 


Equipped with the J & T Tip Cleaner, the burner is always kept clear of 
carbon and all other dirt. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with this lamp, write us direct, enclosing 
We will mail lamp postpaid to your door. 


THE GRIER BROTHERS COMPANY 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG., Dept. 15 


TEAR OFF HERE—MAIL TODAY 


Enclosed $2.00 for one No. 300-C Camper’s Lamp, to be mailed charges prepaid. 
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Carry one of these in your automobile for an 
When the light is needed, fill water reservoir from the radiator. 


HANCOCK, MICHIGAN 


Also include your complete catalog. 


List Price 
Each . 


- $2 


Nickel 


Burns 4 hours on one charge. 


Hang it on the wall 
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We are now 
fitting Baker Guns 
with the Lindsay Patent 


SINGLE TRIGGER 


“Batavia Leader” fitted with 
Non-Selective Single Trigger__..--- $60 
Fitted with Selective Trigger 
“Batavia Leader’”’ fitted with 2 triggers-.$4O 
Write for complete catalog 


BAKER GUN CO. 252 Church st. 


New York City 


























Taxidermists and Furriers 


M. R. MOHR & CO. 
321 Sprague, Spokane, Washington 








~ WM. i HACKMEIER 
1 TAXIDERMIST 
Skins Tanned, Furs Dressed 
Rugs 
645 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco, California 
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your dealer Bs te not to have | 
them, orderfrom us, Zip-Zip shooter 
complete 35c or 3 

for $1.00. 

Automatic Rubber Co. 


Dept. 99, Columbia, S.C, S=@unaiti@ifitmnesast 


“Heddon Made=Well Made” | 
James Heddon's Sons, Dowagiac, Mich, 


“s Da Heddon . 
an Z Reels J Baits 


Wm. Croft & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Car) 
Baciusive Canadian Representatives | 


The "Ti 
vr0-KAMP RAILER 

Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
Commercial and camping trailers, four models 


ranging in price from $98.50 up. 
Write for Literature and Prices 


AUTO KAMP TRAILER CO., MFRS. 


2030 Sheridan Ave. 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Pimples 


Your skin can be quickly cleared of Pimples, Black-| 
heads, Acne Eruptions on the face or body, B Barbers | 
or Shiny Skin. | 


itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, Oil 
REE Booklet, A | 
* telling how I cu 


Write today for my 
FREE CLEAR-TONE SKIN,” 
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I am purchasing a wolf hound, three-fourths 
greyhound and one-fourth stag hound. I would 
like your opinion as to whether a person could 
let this hound run rabbits occasionally and still 
be as good on wolves. I would also like to 
know where stag hounds first originated and 
some of their characteristics. Which do you 
think could get the most wolves in Missouri, 
a greyhound or a foxhound trained on wolves? 
—L. L. Moody, Mo. 

Answer.—It is not advisable to allow your 
dog to run rabbits if you want it entirely for 
coyotes. The correct name of the breed you 
mention is deer hound, not stag hound. They 
came from Scotland, and are loyal companions, 
game fighters and keen for hunting. A _ grey- 
hound would be preferable to a_foxhound for 
the work you mention.—W. C. C. 


Can you give me any information, or refer 
me to one who can, on the origin of the Chi- 
huahua (Mexico) dogs? Ina story by a New 
Mexican ranch woman who owned several of 
the Chihuahua dogs, she states that a French- 
man experimenting in the breeding of toy dogs 
bred a tiny terrier to a prairie dog, and thus 


started the line now known as Chihuahuas. To 
subst antiate this statement, she gave _ several 
‘facts’ The Chihuahua dog sits up naturally 
with front legs hanging straight down as does 
a prairie dog; they have on the forepaws long, 
curving claws, capable of sheathing like those 
of a cat, proving they were ‘designed’ for a 


burrowing animal; their wild shyness and other 


unimportant facts were mentioned. I have 
searched the library here, but find nothing on 
this question; in fact, found the Chihuahua dogs 


mentioned in just one book, and then but a 


brief paragraph. Nothing important hinges on 
acquiring this knowledge, but I would like to 
have it if it is to be had.—Frances L. Jones, 


Colo. 

Answer.—From the standpoint of biology, and 
especially from the standpoint of cytology, it 
would be impossible to cross a prairie dog, or 


any other small breed of vermine, with a tiny 
terrier. As far as I know, no one has made a 
precise study of the origin of the Chihuahua. 


writer has seen a very similar dog that was 
said to have come from Brazil. My own belief 
is that the Chihuahua comes from the same 
branch of the canine race as the minjature black 
and tan comes from. According to my observa- 
tion, the structure of the two breeds is very 
similar. The introduction of the breed into 
Mexico could > traced easily —W. C. C. 


not be 

My children are very fond of dogs, and I 
would like to get one which would be a good 
companion for children, retrieve ducks and help 
me to jump a rabbit when I am out hunting. 
Your judgment and advice will be greatly ap- 
preciated.—Jno. Pachak, Colo. 

Answer.—We would advise some sort of work- 
ing spaniel to be the best breed for you. A 
working coker spaniel or field spaniel. Next to 
these would be an Irish terrier, and next to that 
an Airedale.—W. C. C. 


The 


I have just bought a German police dog. The 
owner of this dog had its pedigree. He lived 


with his sister. The two had an argument, and 
the sister went away taking the pedigree. How 
can I obtain the pedigree ?—B. Levy, N. 
Answer.—If the dog is registered, the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club, No. 1 Liberty Street, New 
York City, will furnish you with a copy of the 
pedigree. If the sire and dam are registered in 


the American Kennel Club, you can still get a 

copy of the pedigree from them also, providing 

you ‘ce their names. The owner surely knows 

enough about the pedigree to help you get one, 

even if the original copy has been taken away. 
_ 


I have a highly bred and beautiful, Llewellyn 
setter bitch, whose papers were not given me at 
the time of purchase, and it now seems impos- 
sible to trace them. <A dog-loving friend of 
mine suggests that you may be able to suggest 
some way whereby I can have her registered. 
Such fanciers in this section as Hugh McElroy 
of Spokane, Wash., know my dog (“‘Allen’s 
Queen”) and have fallen in love with her. Mce- 


Elroy’s dogs are field trial winners, and Allen’s 
Queen has a litter of eight pups out of his 
Junior Rex (sire McElroy’s Rex; dam Coffeen’s 
Peggie). The pups born April 19, or eleven 
days ago. If you can render me any assistance 
in this matter I will certainly appreciate the 
kindness.—E. C. Allen, Idaho. 

Answer.—There is only one way to register 
a dog without a pedigree, and that is to win 
three first prizes with it under different judges, 
This is called registration on winnings. Pedi- 
grees and registrations are a good thing to have, 
but too much stress is placed on them. The 
intrinsic value of your dog will be just as much 
without a pedigree.—W. C. C. 


_I am writing to you to ask if you can please 
give me some information regarding registra- 
tion of dogs. I have an Airedale puppy seven 
months old, and would like to have her regis- 
tered. She is from the Lionheart Kennels, and 
I have her full pedigree, but have hesitated 
about sending in the application blank because 
I am not sure about naming her. Is it permis- 
sible for me to use the Lionheart, adding the 
name I have selected for the pup? I would also 
like to know the address of the United Kennel 
Club Registering Office, as well as other regis- 
tration offices (A. K. C.).—H. W. Staples, Ida. 

Answer.—You can only register dogs when 
the sire and dam are registered. You could not 
use the Lionheart Kennel name if these kennels 
are registered, without their consent. The ad- 
dress of the American Kennel Club is 221 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y. We do not 
know the address of the United Kennel Club. 
There is only one place to register a dog in this 
ua and that is the American Kennel Club. 


I am desirous of some information on the 
German police dog in respect to where I could 
purchase a female, and whether it would, in your 
opinion, be good for me to get a bred female 
or a small pup. Does this seem to you as 4 
good location to start a kennel of this breed? 
From what reliable source can I obtain infor- 
mation as to the correct training of dogs? What 
volume contains history, origin, types and breeds 
of dogs in general?—J. S. Allen, Idaho. 

Answer.—Your location is an ideal 
breeding dogs. A female in whelp would be the 
better for you to begin with. Next a female 
pup. We believe Watson’s “Book of the Dog” 
is the best book on the history of the dog, and 


one ior 


deals with each breed separately, but we are 
sorry to say it does not touch on the police 
dog. We do not know of any book written on 


the police dog, as they have been so re cently 
developed. See our classified advertising and 
you will be able to get in touch with some - 
dealers in police dogs, among which ar The 


Sun Beam Strongheart Farm Kennels, East Ave: 
nue, w Brunswick, N. J.; Ozone Kennels, 
Fort ( “‘=s, Colo. We hope you will be able 
to s¢c*: > dog you want, and that your ven 
ture in the business will be successful.—W. C. C 

I have a registered Airedale bitch th t will 


soon come in heat, and am writing y: 
gard to a suitable dog to send her to. 

is small and very much on the terrier 
with very dark colors and a dark eye, 
exceptionally sound coat and short bach 
however, lacks in length of head, being 
short. I want to breed her to a small 
Airedale with lots of terrier stuff, long h 
dark eyes. So many of the Airedales 
seen are more sheep dogs than Airedal 
their woolly coats and light expressionles 
—R. L. Harrison, N. Mex. ‘ 
Answer.—We advise you to breed for ‘eng? 








of head. The good, sound coats come on 4 
the long-headed dogs. We would a com 
mend any particular dog, but if you w! I] select 
a winning strain with a long head and_soune 
coat, you cannot go far wrong.—W. C. 

Am living in a backwoods country am 
thinking of procuring a pair of terriers. ould 
appreciate it very much if you would give me 
your opinion on what you consider the be: all. 
around hunter and fighter, also ability tc - 


cold and snow—Irish, Scotch and fox 
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consi i—for a one-man dog. From which of 
ae <4 breeds would you choose, and how 
would y compare with the Airedale in this 
eecnect Rk. H. Johnston, Rackham, Man., Can. 
Ans —We would advise the selection of 
terrier for your work, from the three 
entioned. The Scotch terrier is also 

for your work. Under circumstances 
sych as you describe, the Airedale as a breed is 
not so easily rani but good for rough coun- 
tries. — WV €..G. 





My pointer bitch (10 years old last January) 
has recently been subject to fits, which occur 

; she exercises violently. These spells 
suddenly and usually are preceded by 





yelping, frothing at the mouth and running aim- 
jessly about. After the spasm she runs as if 
scared to death, and stays in this frightened con- 
tion for days. She was broke last fall by a 


nal handler, and worked beautifully all 
ason on quail. This trouble did not de- 
intil after the season closed. She is ex- 
laily and fed very carefully, and appar- 
is in a very healthy condition. However, 
a local veterinary surgeon says her trouble is 
ligestive. Can you throw any light on this 
situation?’ —G. H. Worrall, Mo. 

Answer.—From the description you give us of 
ur dog’s condition, there is probably pressure 
n some part of the body on a nerve, which ex- 
ertion and excitement increases. We would sug- 
gest that you fast the dog for at least one week, 
ut exercise, keeping the dog absolutely 
during the fast. Then feed milk for a 
week, still keeping the dog quiet during that 
period—W. C. C. 


Our Photo Contest—Setters 


The winner of our setter photographic contest 
is Queen Lou, belonging to G. Billett of 
Cordova, Alaska. Queen Lou’s body formation 
especially is typically setter, and typically the 
right formation for a setter. Her stop is just 
pronounced enough, her muzzle is square, but 
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Queen Lou, silver medal winner 


not too square, her skull formation is neither 
too round nor too flat. According to the photo 
she has no glaring fault of any kind. Her body 
tat ers into galloping hindquarters as tho it was 
built in there by the finest mechanic. Her 
weight is ideal, neither too fat nor too thin, but 
what puts her ahead of other competitors is her 
beautiful balance, and to cap the climax she is 
making as nearly a perfect point as it is possible 
for a setter to make. 


The Photographic Contest 
, Our next photographic competition will be 
devoted to the greyhound. Any reader of Out- 
loor Lite Raa send in as many photos of his 
favorite greyhound as he cares to, but one of 
the pictures must be a side view. It is not 
Necessary that the contestant should own the dog, 
but no person may send in photographs of more 








than one dog. Pictures for this competition 
must be submitted on or before October 1, 1923. 
A silver medal goes to the winner of the first 
Prize, and a year’s subscription to Outdoor Life 
: the < winning second place. Full con- 
citions of the contest were published in the 
April number. 

A HOME-MADE WEATHER PROPHET 

, A home-made weather prophet, which you can 
hang up the north side of the cabin, is pre- 
pared simply by having your druggist put up 
one dram each of camphor gum, saltpetre and 
ammonia dissolved in thirteen drams of alcohol, 
aking well to dissolve. Put this into a bottle, 
fk and hang on the wall facing north. When 
atid is clear, it promises fair weather; when 
oop loudy, the sign means rain; when 
one flakes settle in the bottom, the 


! be growing colder, and_the thicker 
1ep the colder it becomes. Fine, starry 


an ll a storm, and large flakes are the 
ra o A When the liquid is full of little 
gg forms which gradually rise to the 


ns wind and a sudden storm. 


> afraid,” said an aviator to a timid 





as ‘All you have to do is to sit quiet.’ 
all about that,” retorted the pas- 
Senger But s hi h d 
Re hegin 1 cae uppose something happens an 
._ Oh, hat case,” the aviator reassured him, 


0 rasp the first solid thing we pass 
ght.” 


GET A MAUSER RIFLE FREE 


Powerful 

Accurate 

We have secured one of the most wonderful war clean-up-bargains ever known and are passing 

it on to our customers. During the great war, Hopkins & Allen Arms Company made hundreds 

of tuousands of .765 m-m Mauser Rifles for the Belgian Government (the coutract price of these 

rifles was about $26.00 each), and the American Cartridge Co.’s 

made millions of cartridges. These rifles and these cartridges 

are new, made under oe ordnance officers supervision. It 

is simply surplus stock or an over-run of the contract. Rifles 

765 MM Mauser are bole action, military stock, demountable box magazine 








five-shot repeating. Quick, accurate and powerful. 
OUR FREE RIFLE COMBINATION! ! The regular price of these cartridges is $9.50 per 100. We are 

offering them at *5.00 per 100, and with each purchase 
300, put in one of these brand new Mauser Rifles free. Let us make it clear—You get the Rifle and 300 carcridges for 
only *15.00. Send us $15.00 and get this grand combination. 
for hunting—Act quickly and get this modern long range, accurate, high-power Lifle. 
combinations—We can furnish no more. Your money will be promptly refunded if received too lite 


KIRTLAND BROS. & CO., Inc., Dept.M.O.L. 90 Chambers St.. NEW YORK 


Shoot up 200 cartridges at target practice and keep 100 
There are less than 100 of these 


Address 








GUARANTEED. & MONTHS 


AT.HALP. PRICE, 








Theseare Goodrich, Goodyear, Firestone, Fisk and 
other best known plandoss mat maketires, re cigars 
used, but readily give our customers thousands of 
miles of splendid service. 
LOWEST TIRE PRICES IN AMERICA 
New ew 
Tires Tubes Tires Tubes 
20x3 $1.90 $.90  32x434 $3.75 $1.65 
ae ES dts 
4 215 4g 425 1.65 
10 936x444 (4.25 = 1.65 
i 40 35x5 4.25 1.95 
3x5 251.95 
guitbinsne 00 for each tireshipped. BalanceC 0. D. 
Express shipments sent section unwrapped for inspection. 
Tires guaranteed eight months. Another tire given at half 
price for any not perfectly satisfactory. Dealers end 
Agents wanted everywhere. WRITE--RUSHORDERS 
ROSE TIRE CORPORATION 


Dept. H25 1626 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Pork Rind Strips-45¢ Jar. 
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jE A. LOCKWOOD 


«| GAME HEAD 
SPECIALIST 
Millbrae, Calif. 


Special attention to 
trophies from Alaska, 
Yukon, Cassiar and 
the Rocky Mountains. 
Take my little pocket 
Field Guide on your hunt. It’s free to big game 





hunters. 


Maine Hunting Shoes 


$3.40 


Send old leather top 
rubbers (any make) 
and we will attach our 
1923 Hunting Rub- 
bers, repair and water- 
proof tops, putin new 
laces and return post- 
paid for $3.40. Same 
guarantee as new 
shoes. 


(With heels, $3.65) 
Send for New Fall 


Rebuilt shoe showing our Catalogue of Maine 
patent method of repairing Hu nting Footwear 


exposed part of tongue and ~ 7 
covering up front seams. and Other Special- 
ties. 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 
104 Main St, | FREEPORT, MAINE 























JOIN THE ARMY of outdoor en- 
thusiasts AND SEE THE WORLD 
IN A LYONS CAMP BUNGALOW TRAILER 


All the pleasures of the vast outdoors with all 
the comforts of home. Two double beds with 
springs and mattresses and a separate bed for 
Junior, Proof against rain, insects, reptiles, yet 
properly ventilated. Sets up in a jiffy—folds 
compactly for the road, Gives you a home at 
night—carries your baggage by day. Attaches 
to any car quickly. Hauls easily, trails perfectly. 
Goes anywhere your car will go. :: Write for 
booklet. 


LYONS TRAILERS CORP. MANCHESTER, N. H. 

















Mauser Automatics; .25 Cal. 


$9.50; 30 and 9 mm. Luger, metal, $4.5 


SLOAN’S MILITARY SHOP (Est. 1900) 








Luger Automatics; .30 Cal. $15.75. .22 Cal.Geco Rifle 
Ammunition; .30-'06 and 7 mm. Metal, $4; an and 8 mm., Soft, $8.50; 8,9, and 9.5 mm. soft 


The Test Proves the Best 






Our Mannlichers and Mauser Rifles have withstood the most 
rigid tests for reliability and durability. 
will secure the gun you want. Order NOW 
.30-'06-P Genuine Waffenfabrik Mauser; 24 in. round barrel_____-_--.---------- 2 ke ge 
7 and 8mm. Genuine Waffenfabrik Mauser; sport stock : , _..$29 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer; 6.5 and8mm. Full length stock, as ; illustrated 
7.63 and 9 mm. Mauser, with wood stock; combination-_-____.--.- 


A deposit of 25% 


30 
$1 O.75; .32 Cal. $12. 7S 
Model “J” $5 Model “S” $7.50 


Binoculars; 8 power eine. $21.50; Field Glasses $15. 
Send Stamp for new catalog of Guns, Pistols, Camp Equipment, Tents, etc. Satisfaction or Money Back. 


88B Chambers St., New York 
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AMeoil More than 


2,000 Satisfied Users 


Light weight. 
by any amateur. 


falcon and pigeon flight scenes 


these SEPT pocket movies. 








them for hunting, camping or 


use are immensely pleased and en- 


thusiastic in their praise. 


Write me TODAY for further details. 


HAANSTAD’S 
DENVER, COLO, 


404 Sixteenth St., 


5S: ay 


Douglas Fairbanks himself filmed the 


picture, “Robin Hood,” with one of 


All of my customers who have bought 


in the United States 


The famous SEPT guaranteed 
Pocket Moving Picture Camera 


CRANKING UNNECESSARY 
NO TRIPOD REQUIRED 


Loads in daylight with standard film. 
Very easy to operate 


AAS. 


in his 


wrerwr 
of / 


home 


aoa wv 

















Creagh - 


NEW — 
demned 


ished. 





matic Monoculars as per illustra- 
tion with case, and shoulder strap, 
$5. Tested and inspected before 


shipment. 


8x40 Day and Night Busch, 
Leitz, Oigee or Ronerstock 
Field Glass Binoculars 


> 





dividual 
pupilary 


by Carl 
$14.50 


No ¢ 


Stockbridge Sporting Goods Co., 





Osborne 


Marching Compass 
made by the Sperry 
Gyroscope for U.S. 


Army. 
$24.50 Value 


While they last, 


$1.60 Each 


not con- 
or refin- 


Genuine Carl Zeiss, Jena, or C. P. Goerz 


Berlin 4x 20 Day and Night Pris- Bw 





as per illustration. In- 


eyepiece focus 
adjustment, 


with case, in fine used 
condition, $9.50. Same 


Zeiss or Goerz 
Inspected and 


tested before shipment. 
‘atalogues. 


Stockbridge, 
Mass. 


with PETE 


Fred Tomlin Compiles a World’s 
Trapshooting Record 

Fred S. Tomlin of Glassboro, N. J., estab- 
lished a new world’s record for 22 yards clay 
target shooting June 2 when he broke 248 
straight. The best known previous record is 
108 straight by Mark Arie, as an amateur, at 
the Grand American Handicap in Chicago Aug- 
ust i and 24, 1917. No professional record is 
listed. 

The first 100 targets were registered by the 
Amateur Trapshooting Association. Tomlin 
missed his first target and then ran 99 straight. 
Twenty-five target sweepstakes were conducted 
after the regular event, and Tomlin continued 
shooting in these, with a regular squad, and 
broke 149 straight, losing the last target he 
fired at. This gave him the remarkable run of 
248, possibly the best handicap shooting ever 
recorded. Frank Troeh and Bart Lewis have 
broken 200 straight from 18 yards. Charley 
Young has broken 100 straight from 23 yards; 
but 248 from 22 yards is something that doesn’t 
happen often. 

This is a year of real good performances in 
trapshooting, and singular ones, too. In the 
Rhode Island State shoot Arnold Sisson, a boy 
of 16, tied his father, A. T. Sisson, for the state 
championship, breaking 193 out of 200 targets. 
The youngster defeated his parent in the sec- 
ond shoot-off for the title, each breaking 19 of 
20 on the first shoot-off, and the lad breaking 
20 to his father’s 18 on the second. The elder 
Sisson got away with most all other honors in 
the tournament. 





Colorado-New Mexico Tournament 


Notwithstanding the trying conditions caused 
by torrential rains, the program of the Colorado- 
New Mexico State shoot held in Denver on the 
Municipal Trap Club’s grounds June 10 to 13 
inclusive was completed on schedule. 

Sunday, June 10, practice day, brought out 
sixty-five shooters, and perfect weather con- 
ditions prevailed, with the result that high 
scores were in order. 

H. W. Armstrong of El Paso, Tex., won the 
“Bowman Special,” a 100 target event, by 
breaking 99-100. Rush Razee, professional, from 
Curtis, Neb., tied the score, but was not eligible 
for the prize. 

Monday—the opening day—was ideal, and 
again phenomenal shooting resulted, the last 100 
targets applying on the state championship. 
C. M. Buchanan and Hugh Smith were out with 
99-100. An additional 100 on the next day’s 
program decided the event, Smith making 99 out 
of his next 100—a total of 198-200—winning the 
state championship. William Thomas was the 
runner-up, with 197. 

Much interest centered on the good shooting 
of Mrs. C. M. Buchanan and Mrs. Webster, the 
latter Nebraska’s champion lady shot. Both of 
these ladies have a splendid shooting position 
and show remarkable judgment when faced by 
difficult conditions. 

The shooting juvenile squad, Miss Alice 
Franklin, Jack Franklin (the latter 10 years 
old), Billy Derby, Burt Moritz, Jr., and How- 
ard Hardy, held the attention of the spectators 
as the championship swayed back and forth until 
the last target was shot. Alice Franklin won 
with 84-100. The boys were forced to shoot 
the last fifty targets of their race in a down- 
pour of rain. 

The three days meet developed the following 
champions: Hugh Smith, amateur state cham- 
pion, 198-200; George Burt and Capt. A. H. 
Hardy, tie on professional championship, 193- 
200; Mrs. C. M. Buchanan, lady champion, 187- 
200: Miss Alice Franklin, juvenile champion, 
84-100; high professional, Rush Razee, 294-300; 
high amateur, Chas. Luff, 295-300; long run of 
tournament, George Burt, 112: Wm. Derby, 
amateur double champion, 41-50 pair; Capt. 
A. H. Hardy, professional double champion, 41- 
50 pair; C. A. Gunning, amateur all-around 
champion, 332-350; Capt. A. H. Hardy, pro- 
fessional all-around champion, 328-350; Chas. 
Luff, winner of Spalding medal, 98-100. 

Dell Gross of Kansas City took care of the 
cashier’s office in a workmanlike manner. 

The new Municipal clubhouse, while not quite 
completed, proved a wonderful shelter for the 
hundreds of spectators watching the big event. 

At the annual meeting of the State Associa- 
tion Denver was again selected for the 1924 











state shoot, the third week in June being named 
| as the time. : ’ 
' George Franklin was elected president of the 








eit | 


Rocky Mountain State Association, Harry James 
vice-president, and Brad Townsend secretary. 



























treasurer. All previous officers were retained 
for 1924. 

The scores in the handicap events and 
“Trouble” follow: 

Contestants Total 
Re TEAR, CUR: DR eines cts ncccsapnsnns . 94 
J. M. Holmes, Pueblo, Colo. . a 
C. W. Luff, Denver, Colo..... a 
1 a a a oO a oe” ee 
J. H. Rohrer, Colorado Springs, Colo............. SY 
George Bart; Denver; Calo icssiwccece cscs... 92 
BH. M. Smith, -‘Denver, Cole......................... 89 
G. H. Arnold, Douglas, Wyo.. 88 
Max Weick, Laramie, Wryo............. 95 
W. R. Thomas, Denver, Colo....................... 6 
B. L. Townsend, Denver, Colo.................... 83 
Fred Lite, Pte, COs. ccccncccsscoonccccesee 82 
A.. H. Hardy, Denver, Colo.................. 94 
C. A. Gunning, Longmont, Colo............. 96 
H. W. Armstrong, El Paso, Texas......... 89 
EB. TT. Lednwn, Denver, Colo.................. , 92 
Rn, BE. Murray, Yuma. Colo..................... 89 
C. M. Buchanan, Denver, Colo.............. : 83 
A. Mi. MeCree, Lamar, “MO. .........000.....:-.. 82 
A. A. Foessler, Claflin, Kans.. Spe 92 
R. W. Derby, Denver, Colo.................... 4 
D. L. McCafferee, Pueblo, Colo............. ; 92 
A. Sarcander, Fort Collins, Colo.............. casa 
J. A. Kunkle, Cheyenne, Wyo.................... .. 86 
B. E. Moritz, Denver, Colo... A 
E. P. Weaver, Denver, Colo... ae 
WV... Bn. Pe i askance 88 
L. A. Chandler, Fort Collins, Colo................ 83 
C. W. Philles, Wilmington, Del............. eae 
C. E. Younkman, Denver, Colo................. . 
Carl Macracken, North Platte, Neb....... 89 
On aa Ban RR eS Ea ae ee : 92 
L. H. Bancroft, Denver, Colo...... 9 
Bert Daggett, Gothenburg, Neb.. . 
b.. C.. Seen, Paso, Ca... cin 8} 
C. B.. Eiton, Crrest Faree, BeOGencc ncn nccccnsinen 9” 
S. E. Webster, Kearney, Neb...................... sence 
F. J. McGanney, Salt Lake City, Utah 95 
A. M.. Wills, Denver, Colo.s.c0cc.i-.-s00.5.-- 93 
Ad Topperwein, San Antonio, Texas...... 91 
W..F. Bloyd, Denver, Cotw.........3...... Soncenaon i 
R. C. Whitney, Denver, Colo.... aes ... 69 
F, W. Innes; Peele. Coll. in in... 87 
Dr. Waggener, Denver, Colo.... es . 86 
H. Schultz, Denver, Colo............ REL 84 
CC. (Coes, Dee, CO asc ctecscee otec ae 
E. R. Rossler, Claflin, Kans...... a 80) 
G. M. Wigle, Denver, Colo...... hes .. 
Mrs. Webster, Kearney, Neb................. .. 8 
W. H. McCreery, La Junta, Colo....... we 80 
Phil Hartwig, Fort Collins, Colo....... 89 
HM. C. james. Denver, Coles... <x... 82 
S. W. Gunning, Longmont, Colo.......... 86 
T. H. Murphy, Boulder, Colo............. ; _ 86 

CAPT. A. H. HARDY. 





Lighter Loads Recommended 


There are many times that a lighter load than 
the present standard trap load would be better 
adapted to certain shooting conditions. Ladies 
and beginners, indeed many veterans, dislike the 
recoil of a 3-dram 7%-ounce load. This class 
of shooter, or would-be shooter, is apt to have 


bruised shoulders due to the manner in which 
the gun is held or to the length of the program 

Many persons would like to learn to shoot 4 
shotgun, but are timid because of the noise an¢ 


apparent “kick” of the present load. It is my 
conviction that a lighter trap-load should be 
popularized and be available wherever trapshoot- 
ing is held. This will do more than any other 
one thing to increase the number of patrons 19 
this alluring sport. This conviction has recently 
been strengthened by a trip from which_I_ have 
just returned that carried me west to Chicago 
south thru St. Louis and Memphis to Houston. 


east thru New Orleans to Atlanta, north pe 
Columbia, Pinehurst, Washington, Baltimore 4° 
New York. P 

It is a fact that many a person who 15. 4 
sired to learn to handle a shotgun has quietly 
withdrawn after a few trials. This is 2°" 4 
due to the fact that they have been started wil) 
too heavy a load. Most of the old-time shooters 
whose pleasant task it is to break in t): je v0 
comers do not realize that a well-balanc« oe 
pattern load containing almost as many pel o 
as the 3-dram 7!4-ounce can be obtain a 
that this load will have practically no : vil te 
far as “feeling it” is concerned, and (°*t bit 
noise of the explosion is also not the !«s pi 
disturbing to the lady or beginner. '° 1) 
words, all thought can be concentrated deed 


aim and the target, and shooting becomes 
a pleasure. 
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The attached item, clipped from a local paper, 
tells a fearful story of an Iowa blow adder snake. 
If such creatures are to be met in this section, 
we ought to know about it. However, in my 
ignorance I am skeptical. Can you tell what 
germ of truth there may have been in this ac- 
count and what sort of Iowa snake would pos- 
sibly have such a bad breath?—J. Leo Chapman, 








tt : ae 
a“ ipping: “When a blow adder snake 
coiled about her child, Mrs. Karl Moore of 
Onawa, la., fainted from fright. When she re- 
covered the snake was gone and the child was 
in an unconscious condition, with its body and 
face purple. He was not bitten by the snake, 
deadly poison had been blown into his face, 


would have cost his life if he had not had 
prompt medical care.’ 

Answe .—The clipping from an Iowa_ paper 
which you sent me is interesting as an illustra- 
tion of how lacking some editors can be of a 
sense of responsibility for the things which they 
print. The blow adder is probably a hog-nose 
snake—often called spreading adder, hissing 
viper and so on—and its breath is no more fetid 

an yours Or mine or a canary’s. I wonder if 
is a creature on the earth with a poisonous 
1 except insofar as all exhaled breath is 
ious. The puff adder is a native of Africa. 
T e hog-nose snakes swell up when alarmed and 
someone has said “puff adder.” Puff suggests 
“blow,” and both suggest breath, which must be 
bad if it is a snake’s and is associated with its 
name. The hog-nose snakes are all absolutely 
harmless in spite of many local beliefs to the 
contrary. Have I told the story?—W. A. Bevan. 





What first aid kit would you advise a lone 
nes to pack with him when tramping in a 
rattlesnake-infested country, and what precau- 
tions = uld be taken to avoid a possibility of 
beir ig bitten?—Wm. W. Ashby, Fresno, Calif. 

Answer.—Immediately upon being bitten by a 
rattlesnake apply a tourniquet at some point be- 


tween the bite and the heart, and if you have 
the courage make a deep cut where the fangs 
went in. Keep the wound open and constantly 


wet until you can get the services of a medical 
man. Be sure that the tourniquet is loosened 
for a few moments to allow the blood to circu- 
late at intervals of ten to fifteen minutes. A 
first aid kit in a snake country should contain 
a hypodermic syringe and some permanganate 
of potash. Make a wine-colored solution with 
the permanganate and water and inject it deeply 
into and around the part bitten. You can use 
commercial permanganate of potash. Burroughs 
and Wellcome manufacture special hypodermic 
tablets of permanganate of potash, but very few 
druggists carry them. The Olinger Pharmacy, 
West 6th Avenue, Denver, is carrying a small 
stock at my request. You can get a tube of 


pave 2-grain tablets there for 35 cents.— W. A. 
evan. 


While « on one of my hunting trips last fall I 

— several large water moccasins, shooting 
oo with a pistol. Some of these I almost 
tepped on, 


as I was hunting squirrels at the 
was looking upward most of the time. 
One of these on this trip was about 5 or 6 feet 
long, and was lying right in my path. I did 
not see him until my wife, who was behind me, 
Jumped and called my attention to him. I 
wee back and shot him as he started off. 
the’ was he waiting for me or not? Remember 
by I was within about two feet of him and he 
“id not move until I stepped back. A little far- 
pore about 4 feet long was also in 
nd I saw him at about five steps, and 
a t oad he began running and I clipped 
hs ad off. Do you think that he was waiting 
me to come by him also? Up in Arkansas 
ite and Cach River bottoms I have 
hang down from limbs with their 
ut three or four feet off the ground. 
ink that they were waiting to strike 
[ passed or not? At one time up there 
us were going along in the woods look- 
-kory nuts when we stopped about 
from a big cotton-mouth which was 
If we hadn’t stopped when we did, 
would have stepped on him. Now, 
ting for us or not? Many people 
& akes. will all run, and I have seen 
kone o’ them hit the trail, but I have also seen 
— % you couldn’t hardly kick out of the 
‘A, ). Anderson, Houston, Tex. 
Pena The moccasins you encountered were 
a t waiting for you. They probably 
you until you got close to them, 


time and 








clos eS Sight is not very good except at | 


Stop to think of the conditions. 
a snakes in a_ wild state know nothing 
Ree’, because they seldom survive their 
“ol ence with him, and what is more 
from |. an, that, they should try to get away 
eed sible danger which they do not under- 
Ta the source of danger comes up sud- 
a: ike may remain in a defensive atti- 

; r than expose its body by attempting 
* an When a snake does strike, it is not 
ere of premeditation. Tt is an instinctive 


to protect itself—W. A. Bevan. 
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BOOKS FORTHE (7 
SPORTSMAN 








HUNTING AND SHOOTING 


American Animals (Stone and Cram)............ 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt), 2 vols... 

American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell).. 

American Rifle, The (Whelen) oe 
American Shotgun, The (Askins)....... i 
Art of Revolver Shooting (Winans)... 
Automatic Pistols (Capt. Pollard)... oe, 
Binck Beare, TR CW rit) xc cccccccsnccceccese.-n 





Book of the Pistol and Revolver, The 
tS | gee ae eA re As 
Boys’ Book of Hunting and Fishing, The 
|) SSS at re a aiaws ee 
Bullets’ Flight from Powder to Target 
pO ES Se ee A Soe ek ee | 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies 
ee ene tee tee ee ee 


Camp Fires in Desert and Lava (Hornaday) 5. 


Camp Fires in the Yukon (Harry A. Auer) 


Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buzzacott)... 


Good Hunting (Roosevelt) -.................c0scceee00- 
Griaziy, ‘Tine CR Wis) xn ccescsccccccicccccscix 
In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands (McGuire) 
Individual instruction in Rifle Practice 
(McNabb) .... susloeauneaatente 
Jist Huntin’ (Ozark Ripley)... Le eee 
Land of Footprints (Stewart E. hesioamaidee 
J.ong Shooters, The (Altsheler).. 
Modern Pistol, The (Walter Winans)... 
Modern Rifle, The (Bevis and Donovan)... 
Moose Book (Merrill) 
Outdoor Pastimes of An American Hunter 





me 


1.10 





A as acc ertts estate ised peste ncoe 3.00 
Our Rifles (C has. W. Sawyer)... . 4.50 
Pistol and Revolver Shooting (Himmel- 

wright), new and rev. edition...................... 1.00 
Weide DEAS AIIAROIID «W2.nc..ciscceccncsieccsess 1.00 
Records of Big Game (Rowland Ward), 

ES Re ee Se ERS 
Rifles and Ammunition (Ommundsen and 

eR aE See Sse vf 
Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Askins).......... eae 1.00 
Rifles and Shotguns (Miller).......................... 2.5 
Ring-Necked Grizzly (Miller) ..........0....0...-.20 1.5 
Scatter-Gun Sketches (Bigelow)... See 
Sporting Firearms of Today (Curtis) ............ 3.50 
Sete TES CUP I asa insect enter ceentncones 3.50 
Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Caswell) 4.00 
PB pa es Se eae 2.00 
Suggestions to Military Riflemen (Whelen) 1.50 
Tales of Duck and Goose Hunting (Hazle- 

CEN OEE EE EERE ETE 2.00 
Trapping Wild Animals in the Malay ‘Jun- 

gles (Mayer) ..... 2.50 
U. S. Single-Shot Martial Pistols (Sawyer) 2.50 
Wilderness of the Upper Yukon (Sheldon) 5.00 
Wildfowlers (Bradford) ..........-..-...---.0-0<..<.--.< 1.00 
Wildfowling Tales (Hazelton) .......................- 2.00 
Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins).............. . 1.00 
With Rod and Gun in Canada (Moore)...... 4.00 

KENNEL 
Airedale, The (Bruette)............. 1.00 
All About Airedales (Palmer) ; paper, $1.1 10; 

cloth a 
Airedale, Setter ‘and Hound (Miller). ae a 5 1.00 
American Hunting Dog, The (Miller).......... 2.50 
Amateur’s Dog Book (Bruette)...... .5O 
—_ Trainer (Haberlein) ; paper, $1.00; 

oth . 2.00 
we ee Ey “The “(Roger Williams) . .. 2.00 
Boston Terrier, The (And All About It) 2.50 
Breaking a Bird Dog (Lytle)... .. 2.00 
Bull Terrier, The (Haynes).....................-.-.- . 1.00 
Cocker Spaniel, The... aise 
Complete Dog Book, The (Bruette).. <2 BOO 
Dog Book, The (Watson).......... . 4.00 


All orders not accompanied by remittance will be sent C. O. D 
PPPPPPTTTTITITITITITITIT TTL lalalaliii 


enclose $.............--- ( 


Forty Years Beagling in the U. S 
Foxhound, The (Roger Williams) aay 
Fox Terrier, The (Haynes)..........................--0. 
Haberlein’s Force Collar........................--cccssse 
Hounds and Beagles ....... 
Hunting Dogs (Harding) .. : 
Kennel Diseases (Ashmont) . pad aleainacnad 
Modern Breaking : GPE 
Practical Dog Breeding (Haynes)... eae -_ 
Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes)................ 
Practical Dog Training (Hammond)..... 
Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes)........ 
Shepherd Dog Training, etc. (W ickham)... 
Story of Jack (Lytle).... 

Twentieth Century Bird “Dog Book, “The 

(Shelly) ; cloth, $2.00; paper,. a 


NATURAL HISTORY 





me BESzseeeesusse | 


American Boys’ Book of Wild Animals 
(Dan Beard) ... <cove O00 
American Natural “History “(Hornaday). saceee 0.00 
Art of Taxidermy (Rowley).................. 2.50 
Birds of Field, Forest and Park (Gilmore) 2.50 
Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds East 
of the Rockies, Illus. in colors (Reed).... 1.30 
Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East of the 
Rockies, Illus. in colors (Reed)................-. 1.30 
Bird Life (Chapman)........ et IE SESS 4.00 
In Beaver World (Enos Mills) somes aaa 
Minds and Manners of Wild ~ Animals 
(Hornaday) . ade ae, | 
Our Vanishing Wild Life (W. T. Horna- } 
day) a ae . 2.50 
Vint ‘Farming (Simpson) ; 50 
Waiting in the Wilderness (Enos Mills) 2.50 
Watched by Wild Animals (Mills) 2.50 
MISCELLANEOUS 
A BC. of Verwae Tubes Used in Radio 
Reception (Lewis 1.00 
Alaska, Our fe Northland of Oppor- 
CRmAA we CORI acces cgettccesctencsticercoronveeen 6.00 
Bill Johnston’s Joy Book (2,000 Jokes)... . 2.50 
Boxing (D. C. Hutchison)... 1.00 
Canoeing, nineties and Motor “Boating \ 
I ic ccdiicchciccecicagienategsciiie 2.50 
Canoe, The—Its Selection, Care “and Use 
Cy Rane ee eee Y 1.00 
Chinook Book, The... 1.00 
Colorado, the Queen Jewel of. ‘the Rockies one 
(Baggs) a, 
How yp Build a Fishing and ‘Gunning Skiff 
(Miller) < : 50 
How to Make “Commercial “Type Radio S 
Apparatus (Sleever) " : 75 
Motor Boat, The—Its Selection, Care and a 
Use . A 
Motor Boats. ‘and Boat “Motors: “(Rage and 
pO ee eee eee. 4.00 
Opening the West. ‘with Lewis “and Clark 
(Sabin) 1.75 
Outdoor Photography “(Julian ‘A. Dimrock) 1.00 
Outdoor Signaling (Elbert Wells) 1.00 
Radio Experimenter’s Hand Book (Sleever) 1.00 
Radio-Phone Receiving cste 
Rawhide Rawlins Stories (Russell) 1.00 
Rediscovered Country (S. E. White) 2.00 
Six Years with the Texas eee: (Capt. ee 
Gillett) om cf 2.5 
Small Boat Building. ; 1.00 
— Foot and the Military Shoe (Mun- ‘an 
Spell Pod the "Rockies, “The (Enos Mills) 2.25 
Stories of the Great West (Roosevelt) 1.75 
Thru Brazilian Wilderness (Roosevelt) 3.00 
Wild Life in the Rockies (Enos Mills) 2.25 


Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 


All prices include postage 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
Please send me the following books: for which I 


) Or send by parcel post C.O.D. ( ) 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION beginning March, 1921. 
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No advertisemen 


inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of smal} 


accounts in this department. 


Each number and initial counts as a separate word. 


Copy should be received by the first of each preceding month 


For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertise 


men. 


OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this 


classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy—$6.50 per inch display classified ads. 





‘2. Kennel Department 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 


KEEP a HEALTHY 


CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dent. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 












first- 
Stuart, Ia. 8-2t 
guarz unteed 


WALKER FOXHOUNDS at half price; 
class stock. Stuart Kennels, 
THOROLY broken beagle hounds, 
good workers and to love the crack of gun; 
also partly broken. Warren 5S. Henderson, 





Downinetown. Pa 8-1t 
AIREDALE puppies of quality; pedigreed, 

healthy; cheap; lifetime breeder. L. 
Bright, Route 8, Ashland, Ohio. << 8-1t 
SPORTSMEN, ATTENTION!—Bird dogs 


boarded and trained; rates $12.50 per month; 





also rabbit hounds and bird dogs for sale. W rite 
me. Roy Nichols, Pomona, Mo. 8-1t 
AIREDALE puppies sired by Champion Gee- 

long Gladiator, grandchildren of Tip Top, 
cousins to Laddie Boy; no better blood in 
America. C. W. Stamey, Hutchinson, Kans. §8-2t 





Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses, Druggists or mail, 50c, 
DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
REGISTER ID Irish, Gor- 

don setters and grown dogs 
and brood matrons, pups that mature into bird 
dogs; list free. Golden West Kennels, Dundee, 
Minn. 8-3t 


LIONHEART AIREDALES 


Use judgment in the purchase of your 
Airedale. Registered hunting and show 
dogs raised in the heart of the Big Horn 
Mountains. None better. 


LIONHEART AIREDALE KENNELS 
Station “B”. SHERIDAN, WYOMING 









English, Llewellyn, 
English pointers ; 

















SUPERIOR quality Airedale pups. Write wants. 
_O. Robey, Maryville, Mo. 8-1t 


BIG GAME AIREDALES 


Bred and raised where there is game. At stud, great all 
around hunting dog by Tip Top, weight 55 pounds reg. 
A. ©. K. Fee $15.00. Pups all sold until Fall. 


F.W. VON ELM BOX Oo HIAWATHA, UTAH 




















and cougar hounds, bear dogs, cold 
tree barkers, trained dogs and 
521 13th North, Seattle, Wash. 

8-2t 


No- Better 


CAT, coon 
trailers and 
puppies. Essex, 





SAY, BILL, bot your dog yet? | 

write Lytle for fox, coon, skunk, rabbit and 
beagle hounds; also started dogs and puppies. 
Buy now and know your dog when the season 
opens. 10c for photos of hounds. H. C. Lytle, 
Dept. D. C., Fredericksburg, Ohio. 8-6t 


SPORTSMEN! 


It's a feeling of pleasure and satis- 
faction to hunt witha real high class 








dog, one youcan rely upon. Weare 
offering this kind, on 10 dags trial 
Coon, Skunk and Opossum Hounds 
Fox, Wolf and Coyote Hounds. Rab 
bit Hounds, Choice Puppies, also high 
class Pointers and Setters. Descrip- 


tive Price List ten cents. 


Oak Grove Kennels Ina, Ill. 































phrey, Hon. Secretary 
lof The English Sprin- 

ger Spaniel Club, 
: Wallop Hall, Westbury, 
§ Shropshire, England 
Hetman is the first 
spaniel of any breed in the 
world to achieve this double 
honor. » Anyone requiring 







English Springers also any | 
other variety of Spaniels | 





for hunting, exhibition, field 
Photo of Doubie Ch. Hors- trials or breeding purposes, 
a ae = - S.B. canrelyonreceivinggenuine 
atid dogs and honest treatment. 

The world famous Horsford 

Kennel of English Springers are the oldest, purest 
and largest,in the world. Also pointers and every var- 
iety of setters and retrievers for disposal. Clients 
—— do well to write to above owner, trainer and 

reeder. 





Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 





FOR SALE—Coon, 
also squirrel dogs, 
trained sent on trial; 


opossum and skunk dogs, 
trained and untrained ; all 
special summer price list 








and catalog free. Mt. Yonah Farm Kennels, 
Cleveland, Ga. 8-2t 
RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUND 
PUPPIES 


s| bred from the very best 

imported strains. Pup- 

pies ready forshipment. 
Prices reasonable 

oe 3 Valley Kennels 
C. Davis, Prop., 


Whee Kansas 














ie wonderful new kind of its 
Bis 7 ite Jag sForeste poetiieeiy des fore Hens: vit relteves 
lors improv. 
generally Contains No Carbolic-- Delightfuit y Fra grant 


Used by A.S.P.C.A. of New York City 


epee 


FOR SALE—Pure-blood Irish setters, 2 months 








order to make room for 
new litters must sacrifice these dogs. The kind 
that make good in the field. Dr. R. H. Wash- 
burn, Montrose, Colo. 8-1t 
FOR SALE—Redbone, bluetick pups, 6 months 

old; females $7, males $10. A. Pope, 
Greenwich, Ohio. 8-1t 


OLD-TIME Long- eared black and tan foxhound 
pups, registered; females $15, males $20. E. B. 
Kulbeck, Box 477, Havre, Mont. 8-1t 


READ ABOUT THE OUTDOOR LIFE 
PRIZE ANNOUNCEMENT — PAGE 109 


to 1 year old. In 

















“Strong Heart” Police Dogs 
and Airedales 








Owner, William Hum- | 





The Blue Grass Farm Keanes 
BOX Y, BERRY, KY. 


offer for sale Setters and Poin. 
ters, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf 
and Deer Hounds, Coon and 
Opossum Hounds, Varmint and 
Rabbit Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Hounds, also Airedale Terriers, 











Catalogue for 10 cents. 








TRAINED coon and opossum hounds, fox and 
rabbit hounds, setters and pointers on trial, 
Catalog 5c. Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 8-1: 
FOR SALE—Gordon setter pups from high-class 
stock, $15 and $25. Dr. R. W. Richmond, 








Springport, Mich. 8-1 
BLOODHOUNDS, Russian and [Irish wolf. 

hounds, bear, deer and fox hounds. Big illus. 
trated catalog, 10c. Rookwood Kennels, Lex. 
ington. Ky. T-tf 








BEAUTIFUL IRISH SETTER PUPPIES 
2 mo. old, solid red. Sire and Dam purebred 
and real bird dogs. $25.00each, C.O.D. Photo, 
Guarantee to please. 
ROBERT L. FRY, 


ST. VRAIN AIREDALES, 

home guards, police, etc. Imp. Normanton 
Lad at stud. All breeds trained. St. Vrain 
Kennels, Lyons, Colo. 8-1t 


™=4| Russian 


Wolfhounds 


The Aristocrat of Aristocras 


Ranch Raised Puppies. Er- 
cellent Blood - Lines, On 
approval Prices reason- 
able. 

GEO. E. oie 
Dighton, Kansas 
THE CHASE MAGAZINE—America’s premier 

Coon and Foxhound Journal. Courage of the 
wolf, speed of the coyote, cunning of the fox 
and endurance of the hound, featured in its 
pages. Price $2 per year; sample copy 2c 
The Chase Publishing Co., Inc., Dept. 6, or 
ington, Ky. 


AIREDALE CHAMPION 


Wonderful litter by Ch. Tintern Tip Top outof 
a full sister to Ch. Geelong Gladiator. Show 
prospects—Bitches in whelp. Stud Dogs. 


CASWELL KENNELS 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
“Former home of Pres. Harding’s Laddie Boy” 


a 


MT. VERNON, ILLINOIS 











trained for hunters, 
































IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breed: 
er and trainer. Registered stock. Genuine, cut! 
coated, rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters an 
trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 11-1 
RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND PUPPIES—Extn 
large, beautiful, ranch-raised, registered pa 
ents; $35 each. Box 477, Kenilworth, Mont. Slt 
a 


A FREE COPY 


Descriptive booklet of world’s largest dog 
kennels will be mailed on request, listing 
for sale the famous Oorang Airedales, 
specially trained as watch-dogs, farm og’ 
stock drivers, automobile guards, com 
































positively kills fleas, lice, etc. 








Won't irritate skin or eyes nor mat hair, 
leaves it clean, soft, fluffy. 25c cake lastslongtime. At dealers or from us, 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines— Standard 40 Years. 
FREE DOG BOOK Polk Miller’s famous Dog k. : 
feeding and training, also pedigree blank, ailment 
chart and Senator Vest’s celebrated “Tribute to a Dog.” 
chPolk Miller Drug Co., Inc., 11 Governor Street, RICHMOND, VA. 







Xi} VA panions and hunters on all kinds of game. 

**‘Character plus appearance” Also choice breeding stock, puppy stock, 

= You can pay more but youcan’t kennel supplies, dog foods, dog medi ines, 

get a better dog. etc. Satisfaction and safe delivery guar 

MS SUNBEAM. FARM een | 

TRONG HEART KENNELS OORANG KENNELS, Box 113, La Rue, Ohio 

New ee East Ave., New Jersey 

a 

— FOR 
"Kills Dogs’ Fleas ax fm. @™ 
11isS ogs eas Skip-Flea Soap AILMEN', 


Book. 64 pages on care, 





Write fora free copy. 
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THE HEAD AT THE HEAD OF 


THE PENCOLA RUSSIAN 
WOLF HOUND KENNELS 


c. W. LONGWORTH, DERBY, COLO. 


( 


This great dog sired by Ch. Orloff of Tolstoi, Dam 
Lizka Henrietta. Registered trained and un- 
trained dogs and puppies, Prices on application. 














FOR SALE—Greyhound pups with stag —. 


W. McCulley, Gallup, New Mexico. 





GER MAN police pups, sired by Flock of hex 





en-Belearza; farm raised; beautiful specimens. 
Oz yne Kennels, Ft. Collins, Colo. 8-1t 
BEAGLES, SETTERS, POINTERS — Both 


grown stock and puppies, ready to train and 
use; 6 beagles, 6 setters and 4 pointers at pub- 








ic stud. ee 4c stamps. Stanford Kennels, 
Ban gall, N. 8-1t 
- FOR SALE-- 


9 litter enrolled English Setter pups. Color— 
white, black and tan. Whelped Mar. 28, 1923. 
Sire Eugene S.,Dam Llewellyn Baby Girl. In 
these pups you have the breeding of Eugene M. 
and a double breeding of Mohawk II. Price 
$50.00 either sex. 


H. L. WOOD, BRADY, TEXAS 














MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES; big, husky 
Tintern 


pups of Champion Soudan Swiveler, 
Desire and Imported Soo Performer blood; no 





backyard pups, but raised from hunters. Ozone 
Kennels, Ft: Collins, Colo. 8-1t 
LLEWELLYN, English, Irish, setter pups, 


trained dogs also ; Irish water spaniels, Chesa- 

peake Bay retrievers and pointers, 
trained dogs. Enclose stamp for lists. 
bred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


READ ABOUT THE OUTDOOR LIFE 
PRIZE ANNOUNCEMENT — PAGE 109 
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pups and 
Thoro- 
10-tf 





SHOOTING DOGS OF CLASS 


No. 1. Registered English setter bitch, 
well broken, very high-class shooting bitch, 
highest of breeding, proven shooting and 
brood bitch, bred now to very high-class 
registered stud, $125. 

No. 2. Pedigreed 3-year-old English setter 
dog, very handsome, high-headed, fast, wide, 
all-day, every-day hunter, finest of retrievers 
and a dog fA man will be glad to own; 
does it all; $100 

No. 3. Brace pointers, dog and bitch, 
both well broken, fast, wide, all-day, every- 
day hunters, both fine retrievers, both pedi- 
greed and dogs that have had all the neces- 


mi experience to make real dogs. $100 
eacl 
No. 4. Very high-class, 100 per cent, 


38-year-old Llewellyn setter bitch, world’s very 
best blood lines. This bitch has had the real 
experience, $125. 
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82 page book—how tokeep your 
dog well — how to care for him 
when sick. Result of 85 years’ experi- 
ence with every known foe 
Mailed FREE. Write today. Dept.5808 


H..<¢ CLAY GLOVER, - $. 
129 West New 










York 













McLISTER BROS., Brighton, Tenn., ship coon, 
opossum, rabbit hounds anywhere on trial. 


List 10c. 6-4t | 
BEFORE buying a beagle, send 20c for copy 





of Hounds and Hunting, $1.50 year. Send 
25c for copy The Beagle Standard Interpreted, 
and know a good beagle when you see one. 


Hounds & Hunting, Desk O.L., Decatur, Ill. _1-tf 


‘DOGS FOR 
SALE 


All breeds, from Five Dollars up, 
five hundred to pick from, exact de- 
scriptions. Est. 25 years. Largest 
shipping kennel in America. Cata- 
logs. State needs. We positively 
guarantee good value for money. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS 
Walter Cecil,Cox, Prop. 
2919 Forest St. DENVER, COLO. 




















RABBITT HUNTERS—I have a couple extra 

fine rabbit hounds, will ship anywhere on 10 
day’s trial, guarantee express one way if they 
fail to make good. R Levier, Emlenton, 
Pa. 8-1t 


Registered Llewellyn Pups for Sale 


whelped April 1st; male and female, $30 
each. Iso absolutely perfect female with 
black head and black spot in center gf back. 
She obeys ten commands to the letter; also 
eats only at the command of her master, and 
is poison-proof; fine retriever from water and 

















land. Ready for delivery Sept. Ist; year old 

July 16. Price $200. 

A. BERGT SCHUYLER, NEB. 
COCKER SPANIELS—Extensive kennels. | 


World’s greatest English and American hunt- 
ing cockers, none better. Cockers for exhibition, 








$16.50 


auto, companion for children. Puppies, males ! 
$25, females $15. Obo Cocker Kennels, Denver, 
Colo. 3-tf 
Arms 
16-GAUGE Browning automatics, pistol grip, 
checkered, 14%4x2%4x27, full choke, $75. Box 
103, Colorado Springs, Colo. 7-2t 





I AM SELLING new Luger, 8-inch barrel, 
9 mm. brought from Germany, never used, at 
$26. C. Schuck, Ya Public Service Gas Co., 


East Orange, N. J. 8-1t | 





SACRIFICE ae Smith & Wesson, practically 

perfect condition, belt, 
for $25. ¥ Lanferman, 
Ave., Chicago, III. 8-1t 


HAENEL made German automatic, brand new, 
.25 cal., $6.90 postpaid. John M. Walton, 
607 Nashville Ave., New Orleans, La. 8-1t 


TRADE MARKED MAUSER 
RIFLES ARE RELIABLE! 
BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc. 
38 South St., Boston, Mass. 


30-30 WINCHESTER, full magazine, octagon 
barrel rifle, oil-finished stock, practically new, 






































holster and cartridges | 
7063 Greenview | 











(@ASSIFIED A 





SEE YOUR GUN BEFORE BUYING | 
NEW GENUINE GERMAN LUGER 






Automatic .30 Cal. 


WITH) 
EXTRA 
MAGAZINE 


SPECIAL 
$16.50 


Officer’s Model, slightly used 9mm. genu- 
ine German Luger, 8 in. barrel, factory 


condition, $22.50. 


." GENUINE GERMAN MABSER 
2 
or .32 
Cal. 


SPECIAL 
$10.50 


These guns are absolutely 
guaranteed to be brand new, 
genuine Lugers and Mausers, 
not reclaimed; uses either 
American or foreign ammuni- 
tion; each gun is in factory box, with instruc- 
tion book and factory test target. 


CARTRIDGES (PER 100) 








Be A een eee ee $2.00 
.30 Luger . 2.75 
9 mm. Luger _ 3.50 
Mauser Holsters _ 1.50 


Luger Helsters—made special for Lugers__ 1.50 


All above guns are new and in original tactory 
boxes, and will be shippedto you C. O. D. sub- 
ject to your examination. No catalog 


MAX COOK 


1653 LARIMER ST. DENVER, COLO. 














3006 SPRINGFIELD, peep on bolt, $28; 


.401 Winchester, bead, Lyman No. 52a rear, 
case, $28; .401 cartridges $3 per 100; .30 Rem- 
ington automatic, new condition, $35. Natalish, 
Stockbridge, Mass. 8-1t 





FOR SALE—.30 U. S. 1906 made-to-order 

Schilling-Mauser, beautifully engraved, walnut 
stock, Lyman receiver sight, pre-war rifle; only 
one in U. S.; $110; guaranteed condition. 


S. Morris, 142 Forest Ave., Jamestown, N. 









-~ 
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ee ce 


-30 cal. 9 shot auto. Safety attachment. Remark- 
able sale, only 50 left. Most powerful automatic 
pistol made. Shoots standard American sammu- 
nition. Regular value $50. Send no cash, only 
P. 0. money order or Express Co. check 
H. ©. KOCH, Importer, 209 W. 64th St., N.Y. City 
.256 NEWTON, A-1 condition, and 160 freshly 
loaded cartridges, $45. H. D. Robbins, 1142 
Hamilton Ave., Trenton, N. J. 8-2t 
NEW REMINGTON, model 25, slide action 
rifles, chambered for the new high-speed .25-20 
and .32-20 cartridges; brand new, factory con- 
dition, never used; your choice $30. ~. F. 
Dean, Slate Run, Pa. -2t 


TRY THE DANIEL’S SIGHT 


on any rifle, in any kind 
of light, 
































1 supply your wants in trained dogs $25. John Amardeil, Canal-Commercial Bank, | 

and pups. Write me your wants. New Orleans, La. - ot | “" ae 

H v a t ver not the best sight yo 
aa TILLMAN, GERMANTOWN, TENN. WANTED Reins yell apo vas ae “M. ‘ ever used, your money wiil be 
POIN RS and setters at all times. Wm. Mc- | Leake, Laramie, Wyo. 8-1t cheerfully refunded. Price $2.50. 
“—s 1305 Hewitt Ave., Everett, Wash. 6-3t| TRADE— Fine binocular; want firearms. CHAS. DANIEL, Melbourne. Wach, 
—_5''/D—Prince_ Speedy, son_of the noted| _G. Walker, Box 633, Cincinnati. 8-1t | FOR SALE—Over 100 guns, 410 to S-gauge, 
“io | Kent; also a few puppies. Richmond | .22 RIM-FIRE barrels made accurate by relin- .22-cal. to .45-90; revolvers, .22 to .45s; send 
sennel Harriston, Miss. 7-2t ing; price $5 for relining a 24-inch barrel. stamps for lists. N. P. Frayseth, Milan, Minn. 
Chas. A. Diller, Dayton, Ohio. 8-1t | 8-1t 

“DOG- INSURANCE” —— 
Poli FISHING TACKLE 
CY ae Seen ae ee NO CATALOGS THAT'S FIT FOR FISHING 


Cause, theft and loss by escape. 
Lowest rates. 
|OYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 
PEO Ri A, 7 2 iad bad ILLINOIS 
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Dealersin GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY,ETC. 
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NEW AND SLIGHTLY USED GUNS AND 
REVOLVERS AND RIFLES 26.'tt,Kim>s 


AND MAKES 








Write to us for 
any gun you may want 


We will send'to you C. 0. D., 
examination 


privilege of 


A Few of Our Bargains: 


New Genuine German Luger --- $15.00 
Slightly used Colts .82 Auto. __- . 12.50 
Slightly used Colts .25 Auto._ . 11.00 
Slightly used Winchester 12-ga. Pump . 80.00 
Slightly used .30-30 Winchester Rifle, '94-_. 17.50 
Slightly used Remington Auto. -....-...--- 87.50 
AMMUNITION 

.30-30 Peters steel jacket cartridges, in fac- 
os re é 90 
.30-30 Winchester cartridges, ‘soft nose. 1.20 
.30 Luger cartridges, per 100____________--- 2.75 
32 Automatic cartridges, per 100_____.__-- 2.00 


ARNOLD WOLFF 
DEALER IN SPORTING GOODS 


1603 LARIMER ST., DENVER, COLO. 














FOR SALE—Absolutely new guns, one model 

1895, cal. .30-'06 Winchester takedown, with 
case and one box cartridges, price $50; one cal. 
.45 Colt gov’t auto., with belt and holster, $30. 
L. O. Hayes, 201 N. Randolph St., Indianapolis, 
Ind. -1t 


LOADING TOOLS 
METALLIC CARTRIDGES 
PRIMERS — SHELLS — BULLETS 


HAND BOOK AND CATALOG 
10 CENTS 


MODERN-BOND COMPANY 























iz eat 
AUTOMATIC PISTOLS 
SPECIAL PRICES 
Luger, extra magazine... meee 
Mauser 11.0 
Mauser ... 
Ortgies 
Cartridges, per 100 
"ee ee 
.82-Cal. Automatic ................ 
| .80-Cal. Luger 
| 9 mm. Luger 
7.63 mm. Mauser, on clips 
| Magazines, Holsters aa Extension 
| Stocks for lLugers; Magazines for 
Mausers and Ortgies: Repair Parts for 


.80-Cal. 
-82-Cal. 
.25-Cal. 
-82-Cal. 


| .25-Cal. 






























Mausers. 
CLAYTON J. HYDE, Importer f 
Box 1622, _ PITTSBURGH, PA. 
FOR SALE—.25 Remington auto-loader, new 
barrel, peep sight, excellent shape, $33. F. V 
Ambos. Pershing, Colo. 8-1t 
HALE’S GUNSHOP, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Fine repairs, second- hand guns, hand-made gun 
cabinets. 8-1t 


RIFLE BARRELS 


For match shooting or sporting in high or low power-calibers. 
Barrels re-cut to larger calibers, shotgun boring, re-lining, 
gunsmithing. We use our ewn patented method rifling, 
insuring a uniform and accurate shooting barrel. 

“For Better Scores Shoot a Hart-Andrews Barrel”’ 


THE HART-ANDREWS GUN CO, 














1280 EAST NINTH ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 








.250-3000, ALSO .300 SAVAGE, model 1920, 
bolt action rifles, brand new, factory condition, 
never used; your choice $46. . F. Dean, Slate 








Run, Pa. 8-2t 
SPRINGFIELD remodeling, gunsmithing and 

repairs. Italian walnut blanks. Owen Bros., 
Sauquoit, N. Y. 1-tf 
GUNS—New and_= second-hand; Mannlicher- 


Schoenauer, Mausers, Newtons, ‘Lugers and all 
other kinds; ‘the right goods at the right price. 
Buy, sell and exchange. Write for list. F. C. 











815 WEST 5TH ST. WILMINGTON, DEL. [! Carver, the Gun Man, Stroudsburg, Pa. 9-tf 
FOR SALE—Springfield sporter, fancy stock, 

Lyman sights, fine, $45; .22 Hi-Power Sav- 
age, good condition, $15; 8X binoculars, good 
condition, $20. C. P. Hoch, Butler, Pa. 8-1t is ws 


fancy, $2; 


GUN STOCK BLANKS—Plain, $1; 


extra fancy, $4. Military stocks, $7.50, $2.50 
and $5. C. T. Harner, 117 North Isabella St., 
Springfield, Ohio. 7-3t 





MAKE A RIFLE OUT OF YOUR LUGER! 







46-7169 mm & 


ha atten Oi 
. 7.6mm, & 9mm. 

” Mall us your Luger peri o* 9mm Catalog J 

ten Cents 


for equipping it with any of the 
above INTERCHANGEABLE LONG BARRELS with 880 yard sight. 
Free labor. Shoot 200 accurate shots per minute with our 32-shot 
magazines and holster-stocks, equalling 8 riflemen. World fam- 
ous V.Chr. Schilling super-accurate Mausers, Mannlicher Sporters, 
Luger, Mauser, etc., pistols 

PAOLFIO ARMS OORP., Liberty Bank Bidg., San Francisco, U.S.A. 


TARGETS—Standard rifle targets, 50c per 100; 

500, $2; regulation 20-yard pistol targets, $1 
per 100; 500, $4. Delivered postpaid. Sports- 
man’s Digest, T-3 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati. _7-2t 
RE-BLUEING PROCESS—Government’s and 

largest manufacturers. Stay 10 years; $1. 
Cleveland’s Gun Shop, 205 S. 7th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 4-tf 


SPORTING STOCKS 


Military rifles remodeled, Lyman sights fitted. 
ality work at reasonable prices. 


THOMAS § SHELHAMER GREENWOOD, WIS. 




















GUARANTEED formulas for rebluing, rebrown- 
ing and blacking firearms, etc.; $1 postpaid. 
M. Mogensen, 414 North 14th, Omaha, er 
3-1t 








Have a few latest model .30 cal. Lugers left, at 
$16.50, complete with holster. Send no money. 
We ship Parcel Post C.O0.D. BAKER & KIM- 
BALL, Inc., 38 South Street, Boston, Mass. 














BLUEING solution for firearms; a_ scientific 

preparation that is put out with a money-back 
guarantee to do the work in twenty minutes; no 
special equipment required; recommended by 
Major Whelen in his recent serial, “Amateur 
Gunsmithing”; $2.50 per 4-oz. bottle with direc- 
tions; enough for 6 guns. F. L. Hoffman, Box 
251, Fredericksburg, Va. 3-tf 


SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
moulds, bullet swagin dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 





drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting ma- 
chines, Gun repairs and remodeling. Let us know your wants 


YANKEE SPECIALTY CO. 851 East 6th St., Erie, Pa. 





1425 Lawrence St. Denver, Colo. 


TARGET BARRELS AND TARGET RIFLES 
MADE TO ORDER IN LOW POWER ONLY 


No High Pressure or Nickel-Steel Barrels Made. No Ex- 

periment Work Done. No reloading Tools made, re-made 

or repaired. No .22 Target Barrels nor larger calibers of 

apy kind, relined. 

Only .22 Hunting Barrels relined, all lengths, $6. 

-22 Caliber Ballard Action Target roe a ~~ _eaaaaed 
All Hand Made, Cost $80 and 


(Enclose stamped, self-addressed anaal a reply) 




















SACRIFICE remodeled Russian rifle, perfect 
condition, and one thousand 150-grain ball 
cartridges (2,900 feet velocity), for $25. .45-70 
carbine, sling strap, check ered grips; barrel, 
hammer, lock, trigger guard and band nickeled 
to prevent rust, for $10. .41 Swiss rim-fire car- 
bine, no front sight, $3. Enclose money with 
order. Northwestern Powder Co., 7063 Green- 
view Ave., Chicago, III. 8-1t 


MAKE YOUR OLD GUNS LIKE NEW with 
marvelous “New Method” gun bluer; large 
size can, enough for five guns, sent postpaid 
for $1. New Method Gun Bluing Co., Dept. O, 
Bradford, Pa. 8-1t 


PRICES SLASHED—Full line rifles, shotguns, 

pistols, revolvers; nothing second-hand; every- 
thing factory direct. Reising pistols, $26.25; 
Savage 1920, $44.10; high-power telescopes; am- 
munition; list 4c. Norman Shenk, Delivery 
No. 8, Elizabethtown, Pa. 8-1t 


FOR SALE—One over and under .22 long rifle 

on top, 20-gauge below; Anson-Dealy lock 
with cross bolt, automatic strap, horn guard, 
first-class workmanship, $250, with telescope 
$300; also one Mauser, made to order, for .250- 
3000 Savage, new, short action, automatic strap, 
$90. R. Noske, 35 Montgomery St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 8-1t 














Antique Guns 


1923 CATALOG antique guns, pistols, swords, 

powder horns, flasks, molds, curios, just out; 
list free. Antique Shop, 33 S. 18th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 8-1t 


OLD-TIME and modern firearms bought, sold 

and exchanged; Kentucky flint-lock rifles, old- 
time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, powder 
horns, etc.; lists free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
783 Madison Ave., New York City. 2-tf 
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Mr. Prospective Fox Rancher 


Pedigreed and Registered Alaskan 
Strain Proven Breeders. 1923 Alas- 
kan Puppies. 7—-Wondertul Sales 
Pians—7. $10.00 8 month over a sur- 
prisingly short period of time makes 
you possessor of a pair. Write 

for Literature, Sales Plans, etc., 
Today. Milwaukee Silver 
Black Fox Co. 

1018 Wells Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

























BARGAIN SALE in silver foxes; two or three 


pairs for the price of one pair. Send stamped 
envelope for information. Agents wanted. [| 
buy in hundred pair lots. The Fox Man, Osseo, 


Wis. 8-1t 


REGISTERED 
SILVER FOXES 


It pays to get the best. Several sales 
plans. Small monthly payments will start 
you. Investigate today. 


HENRY HUPFAUF 
1315 .N. Wilson Ave. | PASADENA, CALIF 


STOP, LOOK, READ—Raise silver black foxes. 

I buy all the pups you raise, $200 to $400 
each; stamp, particulars. Gerald F. Todd, St. 
Stephen, N. B. 7-3t 


CHINESE RINGNECK and fancy pheasants, 

wild turkeys, ducks and geese, Northern bob. 
white and blue valley quail; ruffled, sharp-tailed 
binnoted and blue grouse, and deer. Eggs for 
spring delivery. Silver black for bulletin mailed 
free upon request. J. Jaser’s Pheasantry, Wal- 
halla, Mich. 8-1t 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest 
and best fighting of all pit 
games,jand the most beautiful & 
of all fowls. Send for cata- 
logue. Young trios hatched 
past spring, $10 until Oct- 
ober First. 

GEORGE W. MEANS 
Box 355, Concord, N. Carolina #7: 


FOR SALE—Live foxes, registered P. E. Island 

stock, none registered, dark silvers and dark 
cross foxes; prices very reasonable. Get the 
benefit of our ten years of experience raising 
foxes. Write Theo. Maki, Zim, Minn. 8-1t 










































Registered Silver Foxes 


Beat all competitors World’s Fox Shows. Fifty 
ribbons and ten silver cups. 
UNDEFEATED SHOW CHAMPIONS 
**Borestone Loami”’ International Champion 
“‘Borestone Reid’’ Grand 4 Onan Montreal 
**Borestone Robert 4th’’ Grand C 9 


BORESTONE MT. FOX RANCH 
701 Drexel Bidg., Phila., Pa. 

















A BOOKLET on mink; 
on raising young mink; 
Outdoor Life, 1824 Curtis St., 


RAISE bgt F OXES| 
I pay $300 to $900 per 
pair for foxes raiser 
from my stock. Thre? 
plans of purchase. %4.00 
per month will start you 
and I buy all you raise, 


complete information 
only 75c, postpaid. 
Denver, Colo. 6+ 























R. A. TRAIL 
TROY, MISSOURI! | 
SILVER a FOXES, $300; time ~ pay 
ments. A. L. Schumacher Co., Lockland, 
Ohio. _ tt tf 





RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


eG PR PROFITS, hs 50 0 138 ech. 
filso, ee 
vy felons on ed anywhere, 2 tract EE 
eae, Catalog book **COMMON pel hk 
Amert leadi: i] ty sonal ol f 5 

im smal so ma: ine ‘oO 
Outdoor Enterprise Co. 10040.E. BLDG., KANSAS C:11, MO 


RAISE SILVER F oxEs 


Capital unnecess@'y, $5 
or more monthly wil! give 
you some highest quality 
breeders. Investigate 
NOW our plan of ub 
equalled co-operation. 

SILVER PLUME FOXE , ine. 


Box B-36, KEESEVILLE, N.Y: 
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“Rest Island Rex” 


ARE ‘YoU DESIROUS OF GETTING 
OUT OF THE RUT? 


Let us show you—free of cost,—how to 
become independent in a short time. 
Write for particulars to 


MAPLEWOOD SILVER FOX RANCH 
CONOVER, WIS. 


Lemmer Silver Foxes 
are Bred in Finest Circular 
Ranch in Wisconsin 
Start now with the Best 
We specialize in only the choicest 
Pedigreed Genuine Improved In- 
terior Alaskans and P.E.1. Strains. 
Write today for free interesting 
folder. Four plans of p 
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“THE MEDICINE MAN in the Woods,” 55 a 

50-cent book for 25 cents. The author, War- 
ren H. Miller, has written many books, and this is 
one of the best for the money. Outdoor Life 
Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 11-tf 


Fishing Tackle 


FELLOW FISHERMEN—Valuable fishing in- 
formation free. Dan Davis, Tahlequah, Okla. 


8-1t 
Old Coins 


50,000 COINS, medals, papermoney. Lists free. 
Nagy, 33 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 8-1t 
CALIFORNIA ey ree quarter size, 27c; half- 
dollar size, 58c; 2-cent piece and catalog, 10c. 
Norman Shultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. 5-tf 


Homesteads and Lands 


FOR SALE At Wachapreague, Va. 


Beautiful home ; deep water landing, lovely creek; 
best handline fishing on Atlantic Coast; bass, 
croakers, trout. Thousands of ducks, marsh hens, 
etc. Thousands of acres public marsh shooting. 
Inexpensive help, all improvements, 100 yards 
business section of town; high school, churches, 
hotel, store, theater. House built 1919. 


THOS. R. NOCK 
WACHAPREAGUE, VIRGINIA 





























Easy terms. 


Lemmer Fox and Fur Co. 


Dept.L. MARATHON, Wis. 
— 


The Mackensen Game Park 


Peafowl 
Cranes 











Swan 

Ornamental 
Geese and Ducks 
Foxes 


Racoons 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm: J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


FERRETS FOR SALE—White or brown, A-1 
stock. Write your wants. Irving ochne: 
Wakeman, Ohio. 


SQUAB BOOK FREE 


Squabs are selling at highest prices ever known. 
Greatest market for 20 years, Make money breed- 
ingthem. Raisedinone month. We ship every- 
where our famous breeding stock and supplies. 
Established 22years. For prices and full particu- 
lars see our big illustrated free book. Writefor 


it today. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 
629 H ST., MELROSE 
HIGHLANDS, MASS- 


FOR SALE—Foxes, coons, skunks, minks, 
muskrats, ferrets, bear cub, snakes, tame wolf, 
coyote, badgers, civets, wildcat, squirrels, quail, 
pheasants, monkeys, parrots. Austin Fur i 
West Suffield, Conn. 


RAISE SILVER S OXES 


Easy to raise. Larger 
any other live stoc pee 
ing, tands strictest investiga- 
tion, Recommended by Gov- 
ernment. 4 different plans. 
One will suit you. Complete 
iption free. Send today. 


C.T. ‘.T.DRYZ, Box 1008, Eagle River, Wis. 
____ Books and Magazines 


RE OUTDOOR 


MAGAZINE 
ay ‘Ca: npina, Fea Gee a Fish- 


rts? 
a, sosend today for -# copy this 



















































e of Sportsman’s Digest. It 


— 1y Special stories and informative 
Pa ey Anglers, Trappers, Kennelmen 
ad Gun er ‘thusiaste, | A vase COPY is 
ready f 1 and eddress ress to, 


SPORTSMAN'S Dices 


D3 BUTLER CINCINNATI, OHIO 


$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—5 acres fruit, poul- 

try, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; $100; 
hunting, fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 
N. Fifth, Kansas City, Kans. 7-6t 


SELL your property quickly for cash, no matter 
where located; particulars free. Real Estate 
Salesman Co., 558 Brownell, Lincoln, Neb. 7-6t 


I AM forming a club to control a trout EE 
about 50 miles west of Denver. If interested 
address J. H. H., 206 Kittredge Bldg., Denver, 


Colo. 7-2t 


BIG SWINDLES 


Comb millions dead easy. The best things go begging 

ry. If you really want to know where you can 
place a io or many $ $ $ where they will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us tell you Where, When and How, etc. 
It is all in our new Book, the AVOCADO and the Develo 
ment of AVOCADO PARK GROVES, that tells of 
most wonderfull potnile business under the flag, and pate 
statement is P| PROVE and endorsed by the solid business men, 
nkers, etc., of Mw vocado groves near Miami have 
been bringing their owners more than the original investment 
every yeat for year. Thatis, over ONE HUNDRED PER 
CENT. statement is true. he BOOK is FREE; 
a postal will do. No obligation on ao part. Let us show 
you how you can invest $5 or $500 where it will come back 
to you year after year. SQUARE DEAL L. & D. CO. 
1120-0. L. Flagler St.. Miami, Florida. 


Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 
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HED A 
ALASKA 


THE BIG GAME, Paranes OF THE 


A fleet of ae... _ yachts is now 
available for charter to discriminating sportsmen 
who want the best. No money was spared in 
the construction of these ships in which the re- 
quirements of big-game hunters were considered 
and embodied. These expedition vessels are the 
first on the Pacific to be equipped with non-roll 
Gyro stabalizers, which practically eliminate all 
roll, and many other features of value to the 
sportsmen were embodied—trophy hold, dark 
room, etc. We do not make up parties, but char- 
ter direct to individuals or parties already or- 
ganized. 


Now is the time to arrange for your 
1924 Alaska or Arctic big 
game expedition 
We give every assistance in arranging your 
itinerary, and for guides, packers and provisions; 
competent and courteous officers and crew are at 
your command. 


During term of charter the ship is yours to 
go where you like, when you like—for a spring 
hunt for the great Kadiak brown bear, the 
largest carnivorous animals on earth, or for the 
Alaska grizzlies and brown bears. In the fall 
you can hunt moose, white sheep, caribou, goats, 
wolves, etc. The Arctic offers you polar bear, 
walrus and the wonderful sport of whaling. 

We recommend that our boats be contracted 
for a year in advance. One vessel available for 
charter August 20th. 


We outfit in Seattle, and go to remote places 
not touched by steamers. 


AMERICAN EXPEDITIONS ASS’N 
K. H. SCHEEL, Mgr. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Moose, Caribou, 
Goat and Grizz- 
ly hunting in 
British Colum- 
bia; also spring 
bear hunting. 
For informa- 
tion write, 








THOMPSON BROS 


BARKERVILLE, BRITISH COLUMBIA 











SPEND your vacation on Western ranch; just 

the place to bring your family; special rates 
for children. Horseback riding. Accommoda- 
tions limited to twelve persons. For particulars 
write C. B. Stuart, Paxton, Mont. 9-1t 





SUMMER HOME SITES 


AND RANCHES 
JACKSON’S HOLE COUNTRY, WYO. 


Incomparably Attractive 


MOUNTAINS IBIG GAME TROUT 
Heart of the country overlooked by the Grand 
Tetons. Write now. 


H. C. McKinstry MORAN, WYO, 


AN IDEAL SPOT 


in which to spend your vacation—on a ranch 
in picturesque Laramie Peak country,Southern 
Wyoming. Just the place you are looking for, 
to rest, recreate and enjoy the many diversions 
offered by this attractive place. Can accom- 
modate a few winter guests. 

For further information address 

















SPEND YOUR VACATION ON A 
JACKSON’S HOLE RANCH 


Eaioy 0 7 few weeks this =a on an isolated posi in 
egion inthe U.S. Ex- 
“as weet fishing and coon he nding. Individual log 
cabins. Accommodations limited to 15 persons. South of 
Yellowstone — and none’ beautiful Hoback Canyon. 
hunting in spring. k, Moose, Deer and Sheep 
hunting in fall. Parties MD guided. Our location 
in very heart of big game country. 
ALL RIVER RANCH 
TETON py 





JACKSON, WYOMING 











WYOMING big-game fields for sheep, elk, deer 
and bear. J. G. Waller, Alpine, Wyo. 7-4t 








IDAHO 


BIG GAME HUNTING 
Summercampingand fishing trips by pack train 





DR. F. PATRICK, Box12, ROCK RIVER, WYO. 








Colorado’s Sportsman’s Paradise 


On the famous White River. My ranch is near the head- 
waters of this stream, 6 miles below Trappers’ Lake, the best 
fishing lake in America; in the wildest part of Colorado, 30 
miles from the nearest railroad point, Yampa (Moffat Road.) 
I have a number of log cabins and cottages—meals served 
from the central lodge. Trout fishing in White River or 
any one of fifty lakes (including Trappers’ ) within a radius 
of ten miles. The best deer hunting in Colorado in open 


season, Oct. 12-15 
SAM HIMES RANCH MARVINE, COLO. 














BIG-GAME HUNTERS—Hunt mountain sheep, 
mountain goat, mule-deer and moose. First- 
class pack outfit, good saddle horses. For terms 
apply A. Kilgour, Three Hills, Alberta, Can. 5-6t 


into the best big game fields of Central Idaho, 
This remote section over a hundred miles from 
railroad will meet all your expectations. Season 
opens Oct. Ist. Goat, Bear,Deer, Elk and Cougar. 
Will guarantee game on extended trips. 


W.H. WOOLLEY, STANLEY, IDAHO 











Ben Tinker 


Big Game Hunter and 
Guide for all Mexican Big 
Game, Grizzly, Brown 
and Black Bear, Lion, 
Boar and Wild Turkey. 


121 N. TYNDALL, 








TUCSON, ARIZONA 








— BLOG. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLE 


8) Major Townsend Whelen, U. 8. A. 


The y work on its subject in existence, 
‘ie American rifle in all its phases. 

Ma Whelen is considered the finest shot 
A ‘.c United States, and the recognized 
m in expert on small arms. 














™ $6.00 Postpaid 
L Suttoor Life om Denver, Colo. 





HUNTING, FISHING AND 
PARK TOURS 


with experienced hunter and guide. I guarantee 
shots at moose, elk and sheep in the best game 
stateinthe Union. Bearinspring and fall. Also 
take parties to Yellowstone Park, Bridger Lake 
and Jackson Hole by pack train. Accommoda- 
tions at ranch the year round, including saddle 
horses. Best of references. 











CECIL J. HUNTINGTON, CODY, WYO. 


BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 
Haunting and Trout ee, in Season. —— = , 
SONABLE. Thirty y } 
West. Best of selesenee, “including editor "Outdoor Lite, ; 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 
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SPORTSMEN, 
ATTENTION ! 


the 






for Jonas Bros. 


Taxidermist and Furrier 
608 Santa Fe Drive 
DENVER, COLO. 


Before selecting 
your taxidermist, 
be sure and write 
for price list to 
best in the 


We do mounting and tan- 
ning of all kinds — satis- 
faction guaranteed. No 
job to large or too small. 
Sixten years actual experience, 
including nine years as foreman 


JOSEPH KATONA 








LARGE moose head, $100; medium elk, $65. 
Write for photo. L. W. Speer, Sac City, 
Towa. 8-1t 











FINE COLLECTION 


of AFRICAN GAME HEADS for sale. Very 


reasonable. 
JONAS BROS., 1024 Broadway, DENVER, COLO. 











Theodore G. 


YOUR prize fish; 
artistic, permanent 
originator ; 


mountings, 


Langguth, Boise, Ida. 


investigate plaqued-chromatic, 
made by the | 
finely mounted trout for sale, $10 up. 

8-1t 











M. J. HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST--FURRIER 
and Dealer in Supplies 


Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted; skinstanned 
and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Equipped for 
any job large or small, 
Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies 
for taxidermists, paper d 
head forms for deer, glass eyes, open mouth 
heads tor rugs. List of supplies on request. 





We buy and sell scalps, horns and skins for 
mounting. 


989 Gates Ave. BROOKLYN, N.Y. 











C. BRYANT, the 


old reliable taxidermist, 


‘2132 Westlake ’Ave., Seattle, Wash. 8-12t 








Dye Your Own Furs 


Wonderful chemical discovery enables ama- 
teursto dye all kinds of furs, as well as experts. 
Dye and remake old faded and worn tur gar- 
ments. Dye and make up freshly tanned skins. 
Tremendous profits for spare time. Writetoday 
forparticularsaboutthe new Furcraft Fur Dyes. 
NORTHWESTERN FUR COMPANY 
207 Sunderiand Bidg., OMAHA, NEBR. 

















HIGH-GRADE taxidermy; send for price list; 


work guaranteed. 
Mich. 8- 


Leroy Doran, East -“o 
t 





GLASS FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 


Lowest prices. Save money. Get our Cata- 


ica. 
EY E log 56. Itis FREE. Write for one today. 


School of Taxidermy, Elwood Bidg., Omaha 








TRAPPING, tanning and taxidermy, a practical, 








fascinating and authentic guide; price $1. 

Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo. 11-tf 
Wild Duck Attractions 

HASWELL’S little English call ducks and 


Canada geese. Earl Haswell, 


Tekamah, Neb. 
8-2t 
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Miscellaneous 











BIRDAND OPERA GLASSES 98c 


Bird and Opera Glasses’ es- 
) pecially suitable for those 
wanting a cheap, light glass for 
4 ordinary use as bird study orat 
the theatre. Fine for boys as 
well as grown ups. Complete 
with case, 98c. Satisfactory or 
money returned. Write for catalog of over 100 others 
America’s Leading Binocular House 


DU MAURIER CO., DEPT. 0-8A, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERIISING| 














By O. W. SMITH 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely 
|| illustrated, covering every phase of 
|| trout fishing “from fisherman's togs” 
|| to “how to cook the trout in a pan” 
—describes this new book. 


From a fund of knowledge pa- 
tiently gathered over a number of 
years, O. W. Smith has at last placed 
in book form everything that he has 
come to know concerning Trout. 


ie 





BINOCULARS 
10 Power $27 


Value $75 ... 

BRAND NEW, 10x30 mm.., long type, extra pow- 
erful prism binoculars. Have central focusing 
with different eye strength and width adjust- 
ments. Weigh but 20 ounces and have field of 
view of 100 yards. Wonderful illumination and 
definition. By actual comparison they equalied 
the best make German 10x glasses having nearly 
double size lenses and selling for over $100. Price 
with case and straps, only $27. Subject to change 
without notice. C.0.D. require $5 deposit. Money 


back if not satisfactory. 
$18°° 


8 Power 
Value $45 .. 

BRAND NEW, 8x27 mm., high grade powerful 
French prism binoculars. Only 4% in. high and 
weigh but 17 ounces. Wonderful illumination 
and definition, surpassing binoculars selling for 
over $50. Large field of view and extreme bril- 
liancy; focuses same as above. Only $18.50 with 
case and straps. C.O.D. requires $5 deposit 
Money back guarantee. 


It would be a cracker-jack trout fisherman 
indeed, who could not add new knowledge of 
great value to hie own fund through reading 
this 200-page book, 


As angling editor of Outdoor Life, Smith has 
become popular wherever rods and reels are 
known. He is looked upon as the Trout 
authority of this country. 


The book is ppeianee by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company of New York, and selis at $2.76 net, 
| It is substantially bound in green cloth stamped 
in gold. Orders will be filled from this effice 


at $2,75 postage paid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
DENVER, COLORADO 





| TROUT LORE 
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America’s Leading Binocular House 


DU MAURIER CO., Dept.0-8B, ELMIRA, N.Y. 




















INSURE your keys, dog, suitcase, etc., from 


; d wi c 
addres Stamped on it’ Fine for sty, w_| || AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
Wisterman, Galion, Ohio. 8-1t BRITISH EAST AFRICA 





GENUINE Indian baskets, blankets, wampum; 
catalog. Franklin Gilham, Kelseyville, Cal. 3-10t 
TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no 
pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on trial. Su- 
perba Co., Pr., Baltimore, Md. 10-tf — —, and all lesser bucks in a 
WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively safari lasting from four to six months. 
from any lake or river; write for particulars. Mi vr gt ne HH per cage | 
= Bros., 309 E. 36th St., Los ——, hunting license. Where there are more 
——— ~ than two in the party, an extra guide will 
SEA SHELLS AND CURIOS, three doz., $1; be furnished at $500 a month. Parties will 


Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East 
Africa, is ready to book American hunters. 
He guarantees elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, 
leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- 






































illustrated catalog with a pretty shell, 15c. be taken by automobile and trucks, by 
Chas. B. Lungren, Ozona, Fla. 6-tf special arrangement. 
TOBACCO—Fragrant, mellow, natural le-‘, 45c Correspond with Chas. ’ Cottar, Nairobi, 

pound; 10 lbs. $3.20; money back ot British East Africa, or I will answer all 
pleased. Clark’s River Plantation, Box ve, letters to the best of my ability. 
Hazel, Ky. 8-6t CHAS. ASKINS AMES, OKLAHOMA 
Read the advertisements—it pays to keep posted 

ne eee oe ee NRA AUN ern 























DENVER COLO. 
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Karn That Gun For Your Hunting 
Trip Free in Spare Moments! 


All you have to do is take subscriptions to OUTDOOR LIFE, and you'd be surprised how 
easy that is. You can earn any gun you like—depending on the number of subscriptions 
sent in. 

If a gun retails for $35.00, send us 35 new subscriptions (renewals do not count) at 
$2.00 each, and it’s yours. 

Write us for blanks, sample copy and full information. If you prefer some other pre- 
mium, we will be glad to quote prices on anything advertised in OUTDOOR LIFE, or you 
may have the cash if you prefer. 





PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS ; January 26, 1922 
: My .800-cal. Savage rifle you gave me for securing 60 sub 
New Subscriptions scriptions to Outdoor Life has arrived all O. K. and I want to 
or a at $2.00 Each express my appreciation of this excellent present and to say that | 
Sr Gort ACOIREIOC si ars.eddedae eee er BOwSesdwawe cmon 57 am well pleased with it is only putting it in a mild manner. Of 
Sor ae ear aCe! all my prize possessions this will be the choicest. Guns are my 
ol's New service reer ae et 2 a4 hobby and this one is a beauty in design and workmanship and 
38-40 Colt Single Action, .32-40, .44-40, .49........... d+ will, I believe, be a leader in the game field. As this gun came 
OP Coe AONE onc c binsls oie iKclaniecatoln ra wil 0 to = without cost and for very little effort, it seems more like 
‘ ; yy oS , 4 real present, and I will always prize it very highly. Thanking 
22 Colt Double Action... tees - eet e eee eee eee = you very much for same, and for past favors, I beg to remain, 
38 Smith & Wesson, Special Military...........--. | Yours tor fatave euccess. 
33 Colt Double Action, Army Special, .32-29-38..... 29 1. HORACE IRWIN, 
380 Savare: Auto Pistol, JON. issn cccwee wasees Peis Grand Junction, Colo 
32 Colt Automatic Pistol............ ayes eet 21 2 
DScCole Automane Pistol. oes evecicdsisiws cian accivere aoe 4 
. . . be 
RIFLES Fishing Tackle 
950-3 a 5; al . , - 
rope — a a esi tele hia aelata we ciaineicie dae aes = Any kind of flies, rods, reels, bait. You 
200-3 UGG LOUOE SG cess a wis eae dis dale Wee dale we ee ore Z 7 ner é ; ‘ 
30-30 Remington, Trombone Action, .25, .35-cal...... 50 can figui e it out for yourself—for In- 
1895 Winchester Takedown.............eee-ceeeeees 62 stance, if a rod retails for $20.00, we 
1895 Winchester, solid frame, "06.........+..+.-+.-. 49 ‘» would require twenty subscriptions to 
20-30 Winchester, .25-30,. .O2 OpeCial. ccnccveccasccns oe earn it 
22 Remincton, 12-€, 12S. Special)... .c03 ecscens ees 26 : 
1890: .22 Winchester Repeater. «oc. scisls sis. sicicc cs wee'e’e « 25 . a 
1906.22 Winchester Nepester. <6 os secselsacsintoceeces 22 Outin E ul ment 
EIN I Ae ME, EOE So 8 50a a ical eaien wihen 20 g q P 
ae IR TW s 48 sta canner newereenes 22 rents, camp stove, stools, tables, cloth- 
- Png — SRO R Ler ee OO Ie ~ ing anything you wish. If a tent re- 
OU-OU IVIATIIN, IEVEFr ACTION... ccc ccc cer cessscsccsecees ‘ . a) . 
be: ae : : 4 ‘ . » GS Ss g try WwW 
Stevens 70 Visible Loading Repeater, .22-cal......... 0 15 tails fot Op ok 0.00, send us thirty new 
Slevend 27 PavQrile,. .22-€8b ois cdiiacisie/c'seeen sacs } subscriptions. 
stevens 2 Marksmal, .22-CAly. ‘idsosecsidosdleaticcass 9 Tear off t] : below. fill i 
Nis 4 Steel Shanks Glas 8 ear off the coupon below, fill it out to 
Stevens 26 Crack Shot, .22-cal.......0..0eeeeeeeeee: 7 suit yourself and send it in to us by 
Stevens 1456. Little Scout; 22-cahis«.< cesses tsleniewess 6 return mail. 
22° Savate“Sporter” TONG. iixcdemccisaedweneiadeers 17 


SHOTGUNS 


Parker ov blue WHEW Gl6CtOR: « ov sccc wcwipitsldiedinere ca eeweis 85 

PENRO REG WB pac loeeic ra ia ia vid ad ala bie @ wea ein wa el eae 80 

Fox A. ig Grade, with SCICCION + ke ees bebe edeeenes 3 | 

12-Gauge Remington Automatic.........ccccceccsces 62 

Parker VH Shoteuns. «ic. sccccccs Sah Adlets arn tere in ON ji my ) Ay 

1912 Winchester Shotgun with matted rib...... Face On Ir OUTDOUR LIFE, 

HOES Winckeater GUMOUB oi iicciccseccacccsccessnveee f Denver, Colo. 

lox Sterlingworth Shotgun, with ejector............ 68 

Fox oA Grade........ LAE, ee 68 It Please send me receipt book, as I 
1911 Winchester Automatic Shotgun................. 62 want to earn: 

URIS as ECC he archd Geese ctacdias ec eshs haere oe Riese ale Gan re wes 60 

ERERGe CEOS SMORCIID <> se ses cos Heusen duccsteccuees 50 

ee Senn oWPMUL Iie AIMEIN a. «5-¢ cl carss caccleieto ae aie. TO || ED kee de ee ee 
20-‘Gauce Marlin, Hammerless... 0.04... cc0ccsccccevce 15 

Bes Gute eA RAE ci 50a ok Be Si vintes Sie Wea on 45 

BUTEEE TEEN Gn al Teo ecu sa Vit ad Ws oi ea i es ca Se | NR in SN i atid sat ik ies bi 
12-Gauge Winchester, 1897, takedown.............-.. 46 

Bins ear rchers GOIN co os aia Peo caw cs neleclndale ees 38 '. Name ag ars care Rn ; 
12-Gauge Stevens, Hammerless............0.-+0--0-+ 20 

EZGANGE SICVONS, MRALINOE <6 /alocia's:s'eie's 12icieine oie ieieXe 22 Address 

110-Gauge Iver-Johnson or Stevens Shotgun.......... 12 


Quotation on any other make you wish furnished 
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Smoother, Quieter 
Light-Twin Power 


N the Evinrude Sport Twin you 
outdoor men will find boat-power 
at its best. A pull of the Easy Start- 
er and you breeze away— instantly, 
smoothly. No noise—no vibration. 


The Sport Twin is light, compact, 
simple in design. Genuine Evin- 
rude built-in-flywheel magneto — 
no batteries. Wide sweep of tiller 
and Automatic Reverse give you 
perfect control of your boat. Tilt- 
up makes beaching easy — protects 
motor from snags and_ shallows. 


You know the Sport Twin is right, 
for it’s an Evinrude — speedy, pow- 
erful and above all, dependable. 


Ask your spor x goods or hardware dealer 
Write for 1923 <¢ tlog des ribing cc mpl 
line of Evinrude detachable and built-in motors 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
210Evinrude Block Milwaukee, Wis. 
DISTRIBUTORS 
ortlandt St New York, N. Y 
St Portland, Ores 
ard akian i, Calif 








